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PREFACE. 


It may be necessary to mention that this History, 
in a slightly different form, has already appearcd in 
a series of articles published in the Calcutta Review. 

The work was undertaken, and the study of 
Oriental authorities first entered upon, at the in- 
stance of the Rev. C, G. PranpeEr, D.D., so well 
known as a Christian apologist in the controversy 
with the Mahometans,*—-who urged that a bio- 
graphy of the Prophet of Islam, suitable for the 
perusal of his followers, should be compilcd in 
the Hindoostanee language, from the carly sources 
acknowledged by themselves to be authentic and 
authoritative. 

I had at first hoped that some one of the existing 
biographies, with certain modifications and adapta- 
tions, would, when translated, answer for this pur- 


* The Archbishop of Canterbury has lately acknowledged the 
obligations of the English Church to this distinguished foreigner, 
for his labours in this department, by conferring on him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
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pose, but as my study of the original sources 
advanced, and the field of enquiry expanded, I 
found that there was no treatise, either in English 
or in any of the continental languages, entirely 
adapted for the end in view. The authoritics to 
which I had access, were more complete and au- 
thentic than any available in Europe; while the 
work of Dr. SrrRENGER, which came out as I was 
pursuing my studies, appcared to me (as I have 
shown in some passages of this treatise) to proceed 
upon erroneous assumptions, both as to the state 
of Arabia prior to Mahomet, and the character of 
the Prophet himself. Thus the want of a complete 
and suitable biography inscnsibly led me on to the 
compilation of the materials which I now venture 
to lay, in a digested form, before the public. 

The original works from which I have drawn, 
—their character and authority,—are discussed in 
an introductory chapter. 

A second chapter of the Introduction has been 
devoted to a consideration of the bearing of the 
remote and patriarchal history of the Peninsula 
on the subsequent narrative. <A third revicws the 
pre-islamite state of Arabia, as gathered from Mus- 
sulman tradition. The fourth enters into a detailed 
account of Mecca during the century preceding the 
birth of Mahomet. 

The first. and second chapters of the main work 
bring down the life of the Prophet to his fortieth 
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year. In the third, I have ventured to discuss that 
which forms the grand difficulty of my subject,— 
the claim advanced by Mahomet to inspiration. I 
have done this, I trust, with the combined caution 
and freedom which the obscurity and the import- 
ance of the question demand. The fourth, fifth, 
and sixth chapters carry on the Biography, together 
with the progress of Islam, to the era of the Hegira. 
In each chapter, I have sought to illustrate the 
statements of tradition by the contemporaneous re- 
velations* of the Coran. A concluding chapter is 
devoted to the relation borne by Islam to Christi- 
anity. 

in commending my work to favourable considera- 
tion, I will only add that it has been written amid 
the engrossing avocations of official business; and 
that the reader must not, therefore, look for that 
elaborate research and completeness of disquisition 
which, under other circumstances, he might have 
been justified in expecting. It should be recollected, 
too, that the facilities for consulting works of occi- 
dental learningare, in these remote parts of India, 
rare and imperfect. 

In regard to the orthography of names, it has 
been my principle to preserve unchanged, words 
already naturalised in our language. Thus I write 


* It may be proper to explain, once for all, that, for the sake 
of brevity, I use the word “revelation,” for ‘‘ pretended,” of 
“imagined revelativn.” 
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Mecca, not Makka; Caliph, not Khalifa; Mahomet, 
not Muhammad. There is in this course, the 
additional advantage as regards the latter word, 
that Mahomet is thus distinguished from other men 
of the name of Muhammad. 

In other respects, I have endeavoured to adopt 
an uniform system of orthography, without press- 
ing it to an awkward or inconvenient extreme. 
The following is the ordinary rendering of certain 
letters :— 


ys, is represented by th ie: is represented by dh 
ib ” ” tz 


is j 
c . ' by a sharp accent, (but 
c ” » kh © not uniformly,) thus 4, 6 
h 
: . » ae c ” ” g 
3” 5, cor ck 
J = . a) ree) ° 9 k 


I have not thought it necessary to descend to 
farther discrimination, which would have confused 
and disfigured my pages. 

I must record the deep obligations under which 
I lie to Dr. Sprenger, not only for the valuable 
matcrials presented in his Biography of the Prophet, 
but for his ready assistance in directing me to the 
manuscripts of Wackidi, Hish4mi, and Tabari. 

The original MSS. of the K4tib al WAckidi and 
Tabari are now in my hands. I had hoped to place 
the manuscript of the Katib al W4ckidi (as well as 
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copies of Tabari and Hishémi, written so as to cor- 
respond with the originals, and with the references 
throughout this book,) in one of the Public Libra- 
ries in England. But I find that the owner is 
unwilling to part with the original MS. on any 
terms. He says it is Wacf, or property devoted 
to sacred purposes. I entertain a hope that the 
Calcutta Asiatic Society, or some other association 
devoted to Oriental learning, may be able to under- 
take the publication of this most intcresting manu- 
script. A fac simile of the clear and ancicnt 
writing would be the most accurate and useful 
form of publication. 


Agora, 


2nd January, 185%, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Sources for the Biography of Muhomet.—The Coran, and Tradition. 


Tue confidence reposed in the storics of former times varies Anclent tory 
with the medium through which they have been handed down, traditional 


The exploits of Hercules carry less conviction than the feats of the temporary. 
heroes of Troy; while, again, the wanderings of Ulysses, and the 
adventures of the early founders of Rome, are regarded with 
incomparably less trust than the history of the Peloponcssian 
war, or the fortunes of Julius Cesar. Thus there are three great 
divisions of ancient narrative. Legendary tales are based upon 
evanescent materials, and it is often doubtful whether they 
shadow forth abstract principles or real facts. Tradition, and 
the rhapsodies of bards, have for their object actual or supposed 
events; but the impression of these events is lable to become 
distorted, from the imperfection of the vehicle which conveys 
them to posterity. It is to the contemporary historian alone, or 
to history deriving its facts from contemporary records, that the 
mind accords a reliance which, proportioned to the means and 
the fidelity of the writer, may rise to absolute certainty. 

The narrative which we now possess of the origin of Islam The evidence 
does not belong exclusively to any one of these classes, It is Delon sto al 
legendary, for it contains multitudes of wild myths, such as the gone 
‘Light of Mahomet,” and the Cleansing of his Heart. It is ¢ra- 


ditional, since the main material of the story is oral recitation, not 
b 
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recorded until Islam had attained toa full growth. But it possesses 
also some of the elements of J/istory, because there are contem- 
porary records of undoubted authenticity, to which we can still 
refer. Moreover, Moslem Tradition is of a peculiar and systematic 
character, and im some respects cairies an authority not claimable 
by common tradition. 

From these lieterogeneous and incolicrent materials it might be 
supposed difficult, and often impossible, to extract a uniform and 
consistent account of the Arabian Prophet, the various points of 
which shall be supported by sufficient evidence or probability. 
It will be my attempt, in the present chapter, to elucidate this 
topic; to enquire into the available sources for such a narrative; 
and the degree of credit to which they are severally entitled. 

We have two main treasuries from which may be drawn 
materials for tracing the life of Mahomet and the first rise 
of Islam. ‘These are the Conran, and the Traprrons of the two 
first centuries. ‘Two minor classes may be added, namcly, con- 
tempoiary documents, and Aiab poetry: but these have been; 
for the most part, tiansmitted by Tradition, and may with pro- 
pricty be treated as coming under the same head. 

What ‘Iependence, then, can }e placed on these sources? What 
is their individual meiit as furnishing historical evidence? and 
what their comparative value, in relation to each other? To the 
solution of these questions, we shall now address ourselves. 

The Coran consists exclusively of the revelations or commands 
which Mahomet professed, from time to time, to receive through 
Gabriel, as a message direct from God; and which, under an 
alleged divine direction, he delivered to those about him.* At the 





* According to the strict Mahometan doctrine every sy able of the Coran 
is of a directly diyine ongin. The wild thapsodical Suras first composed by 
Mahomet (as the xei, c, en, eli) do not at all bear marks of such an as- 
sumption, and were not probably intended to be clothed im the dess of a 
message from the Most igh, which characterizes the rest of the Coran. 
But when Mahomet’s die was cast (the turmmg pomt m his caicer) of 
assuming that great name as the Speaker of his revelations, then these 
earlicr Suras also came to be regarded as emanating directly from the 
Deity. Hence it arises that Mahometans rigidly include erery word of tie 
Coran, at whatever stage delivered, in the catagory of Cal alldhu, or “ Thus 


gaan Lhe Coran. iii 
time of pretended inspiration, or shortly after, cach passage was 
recited by Mahomet before the Companions or followers who 
happened to be present, and was gencrally committed to writing 
by some one amongst them,* upon palm-leaves, leather, stones, or 
such other rude material as conveniently came to hand. These 
divine messages continued throughout the three-and-twenty years 
of his prophetical life, so that the last portion did not appear till 
the year of his death. The canon was then closed; but the con- 
tents were never, during the Prophet’s life-time, systeinatically 
arranged, or even collected together. We have no certain know- 
ledge how the originals were preserved. That there did not exist 
any special depository for them, is evident from the mode in which, 
after Mahomet’s death, the various fragments had to be sought 
' for. Much of the Coran possessed only a temporary interest, 
arising out of circumstances which soon ceased to be important; 
and it seems to be doubtful whether the Prophet intended passages 
of this nature for public worship, or even for eventual currency. 
Such portions it is little likely he would take any pains to 


saith the Lord.” And itis one of their arguments against our Scriptures, 
that they are not entircly cast in the same mould;—not exclusively oracles 
fiom the mouth, and spoken in the person, of God. 

* In the latter part of his caieer, the Prophet had many Arabic amann- 
enses; some of them occasional, as Ali and Othman, others official as Zeid 
ibn Thabit, who leaned ITebrew cxyriessly to conduct such business at 
Medina as Mahomet had, in that language. In the Katib al Wackid1’s col- 
lection of despatches, the writers of the origimal documents are mentioned, 
and they amount to fourteen. Some say there were four-and-twenty of his 
followers whom Mahomet used more or less as scribes; others, a8 many as 
forty-two.  Weal’s Mohammed, p. 350. In lus early Meccan life, he could 
not have had these facilities; but even then lis wife Khadija, Waraca, Ah, 
or Abu Bacr, who could all 1cad, might have recorded his revelations. <At 
Medina, Obey ibn Kab is mentioned as one who used to record the inspired 
recitations of Mahomet. Adtib al Wachid, p.2774. Another, Abdallah ibn 
Sad, was excepted from the Meccan amnesty, because he had falsified the 
revelation dictated to lim by the Prophet. W'eil’s Alohammed, p. 348. 

It 1s also evident that the revelations were recoided, because they are 
ealled frequently throughout the Coran itself, Kudb, ic. “the Writing,” 
“Scriptures,” 

tT Weil holds the opinion that Mahomet either destroyed or gave away 
these parts of his revelations (Mohammed, p. 349, note 549); and that great 
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preserve. Whether he retained under his own eye and custody 
the more important parts, we have no indication; perhaps he 
regarded them as sufficiently safe in the current copies, guarded 
by the almost miraculous tenacity of the Arab memory. ‘The 
later, and the more important, revelations were probably left with 
the scribes who recorded them, or laid up in the habitation of 
some one of the Prophet’s wives.* However this may have been, 





portions have thus been lost (p. 351). Ie farther holds, that the Prophet 
did not intend that the abrogated passages should continue to be inserted in 
the Coan. Linleituag, p. 46. But tls, (except possibly in a few isolated 
cases) cannot be admitted, for Mahoinet lost no opportunity of impressing 
on lus people that every passage of )is Revelation, whether superseded or 
not, was a direct message fiom God, to be reverentially preserved and re- 
peated. The cancelled passages are so frequent, and so inwrought into the 
substance und context of the Coran, that we cannot doubt that it was the 
practice of Mahomet and of his followers durmg his life-time to repeat the 
whole, including the abrogated passages, as ut present. Had he excluded 
them in his recitation, we may be sure that lis fullowers also would have 
done so. It 1s to be remembered that Mahomet, who always, when present, 
led the public devotions, repeated a portion of the Coran at each celebration 
of public worship. 

* The later revelations are much more uniform than the carher, and their 
connection less broken and fragmentary. ‘This may have resulted in part 
from the greater care taken of them as supposed in the text, though no 
doubt in part also from the style of composition being more regular and less 
rhapsodical. 

There 1s a tiadition that Abdallah ibn Mastd wrote down a verse from 
Mahomet’s mouth, and next morning found it erased fiom the paper; 
which the prophet explained by saying, that it had been recalled to heaven. 
Maracce n, 42, Wels Mohammed, p. 382. ‘The presumption from this is 
that the leaves 1emained with Mahomet. In late: traditions, the mncident ts 
told with the miraculous addition that the erasure occurred simultanevusly 
in the copies of a numbe: of Mahomet’s followers. Geschichte der Chalifen, 
i. 168. This, of course, is a fabrication, and we must believe that Cif 
there be any truth in the tradition at all) the crasure occurred in the 
original whzlst in Mahomet’s own keeping. 

If the originals were :etained by Mahomet, they must needs have been in 
the custody of one of his wives, since at Medina the prophet had no special 
house of his own, but dwelt by turns in the abode of each of his wives. As 
Omar committed his exemplar to the kecpmg of Ins daughter Haplsa, one 
of the widows of Mahomet, may it not have been in imitation of the pro- 
phet’s own practice? The statement made by Sale (Prelun. Dee. p. 77,) 
that the fragmentary revelations were cast promiscuously into a chest, docs 
not scem to be borne out by any good authority. 
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it is very certain that, when Mahomet died, there was nowhere 
any deposit of the complete series of original transcripts, and 
it seems doubtful whether the original transcripts themselves were 
then gencrally in existence. 

But the preservation of the Coran during the life-time of Committed 

Mahomet was not dependent on any such unccrtain archives. mory by the 
‘The divine revelation was the corner-stone of Islam. The recital tig 
of a passage formed an essential part of every celebration of public 
worship; and its private pcrusal and repetition was enforced as a 
duty and a privilege, fraught with the richest religious merit. 
This is the universal voice of early tradition, and may be gathered 
from the revelation itself. The Coran was accordingly committed 
to memory more or less by every adherent of Islam, and the extent 
to which it could be recited was reckoned one of the chief distinc- 
tions of nobility in the early Moslan empire.* The custom of 
Arabia favored the task. Passionately fond of poetry, yet possessed 
of but limited means and skill in committing to writing the effusions 
of their bards, the Arabs had long becn habituated to imprint them 
on the living tablets of their hearts. ‘The recollective faculty was 
thus cultivated to the highest pitch; and it was applied, with all 
the ardour of an awakencd Arab spirit, to the Coran. Such was 
the tenacity of ther memory, and so great their power of applica- 
tion, that several of Mahomcet’s followers, according to early tradi- 
tion, could, during his life-time, repeat with scrupulous accuracy 
the entire revelation. 


* Thus among a heap of wariior martyrs, he who had been the most versed 
in the Coran was honoied with the first bunal, The person who in any com- 
pany could most faithfully 1epeat the Coran, was of nght entitled to be the 
Lmam, or conductor of the publi prayers (a post closely connected with that 
of government,) and to pecumary rewards, ‘Thus, after the usual distribu- 
tion of the spoils taken on the ficld of Cadesia, A. H. 14, the residue was 
divided among those who knew most of the Coran. Caussin de Pere. Hist. 
des Arabes ni. p. 486. 


¢ The Katib al Wackidi mentions four or five such persons. Several 
others are specified who were very nearly able to repeat the whole, before 
Mahomet’s death. pp. 172, 270. 

In speaking according to Mahometan idiom of “the entire revelation,” I 
Mean of course that which was preserved and cunent in Mahomet’s later 


days, exclusive of what may possibly have been lost, destroyed, or become 
obsolete. 
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but not in : 
aig AKA ok We are not, however, to assume that the entire Coran was at 


ber of parts. this period repeated in a fixed order. The present compilation, 
indeed, is held by the Moslems to follow the arrangement pre- 
scribed by Mahomet; and early tradition might appear to imply 
some known sequence.* But this cannot be admitted; for had 
any fixed order been observed or sanctioned by the Proplit, it 
would unquestionably have been prescrved in the subsequent 
collection. Now the Coran, as handed down to our time, follows 
in the disposition of its several parts no intelligible arrangement 
whatever, either of subject or time; and it is inconceivable that 
Mahomet should have enjoined its recita] invariably in this con- 
catenation. We must even doubt whether the number of the 
Suras, or chapters, was determined by Mahomet as we now have 
them.f The internal sequence at any rate of the contents of the 
several Suras cannot, in most cases, have been that which was en- 





* Thus, the secretary of Wachidi mentions a few of the compamons, who 
could repeat the whole Coran in a given tune, which would seem to imply 
some usual connection of the parts; but the onginal tiadition may have 
referred to the portions only winch were commonly used by Mahomet i 
public worship, and these may have followed, both m copyimg and repetition 
fron: memory, some understood order; or more likely the tradition refers 
to a later period when the order had been fixed by Omar’s compilation, and 
by a common error has been referred to an earlier date. There was no fixed 
order observed (as in the regular course of “ Lessons” in Christian cliches) 
in the portions of the Coran recited at the public prayers. The selection of 
& passage was dependent on the will and choice of the Imim. Thus Abu 
Hureira one day took eredit to hnuself for remembering which Sura the 
Prophet had read the day before. Adéeh al Wack, p. 173). On urgent 
occasions (as on that of Omai’s assassination), a short Sura used to be read. 
It is only in py ivate 1ecitals that the whole, or large portions of the Coran, 
are said to have been recited consecutively. 

The common idea of the Mahometans that the Coran was fixed by Ma- 
homet as we have it now, originates in the tradition that Gabriel had an 
annual recitation of the whole Coran with their Prophet, as well as in the 
desue to augment the authority of their present edition. 


+ But there is reason to believe that the chief of the Suras, including all 
the passages in most common use, were so fixed and known by some name 
or distinctive maik. Somcof them are spoken of, in early and well authenti- 
cated traditions as referred to by Mahomet himself. ‘Thus he recalled huis 
followers from Medina, at the discomfiture of Hone, by shouting to them 
as “ the men of the Sura Bacr” (“the cow.”) 
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forced by the Prophet. The chaotic mingling of subjects, ever and 
anon disjoined as well by chronology as by the sense;—a portion 
produced at Medina sometimes immediately preceding a passage 
revealed long before at Mecca; a command placed directly after a 
later one which cancels or modifics it; or an argument suddenly 
disturbed by the interjection of a sentence utterly forcign to its 
purport; all this forbids us to believe that the present, or indeed 
any complete, arrangement was in use during Mahomet’s life-time. 


On the other hand, there does not appear reason to doubt that The trag- 
ments from 


several at least of the Suras are precisely the same, both in matter oo 


0 
and order, as Mahomet left them ;* and that the remainder, though sae are 
; exactly # 
often resembling a mosaic of various material, rudely dove-tailed Mahomet 
; . rompose 
together, is yet composed of genuine fragments, gencrally of them 


considerable size, and cach for the most part, following the connce- 
tion in which it was recited at the public prayers, and committed 
to memory or to paper from the mouth of the Prophet by the 


Several peisons are stated in the traditions to have learnt by heart a 
certain number of Suras 1 Mahomet’s life-time. Thus Abdallah ibn Masid 
Icarned seventy Suras from the Prophet’s own mouth, Adteb al Wickdi, 
p. 1694; and Mahomet on lus death bed repeated seventy Suras, “among 
which were the seven long ones.” Jd. p. 124!. These appear to be good 
traditions, and sigmify a recogmized division of at least a part of the revelation 
into Suras, if not a usual order m repeating the Suras thenoselves. 

Weil has a learned note (Mohammed, p. 861) on the meaning of the word 
“Sina,” as used by Mahomet. It was probably at first employed to desig- 
hate any portion of Ins revelation, or a string of verses; but it soon afterwai ds, 
even during Mahomet’s life time, acquired its present technical meaning, 


* Where whole Suras were revealed at once, this would naturally be the 
case; but short passages in dmblets, and often single verses, were given forth 
at a time, as occasion required. With regard to these, it is asserted in 
some traditions that Mahomet used to direct his amanuensis to enter them in 
such and such a Sura, or rather “in the Sura which treated of such and 


such a subject,” \as lan’ BS ww) col ge ust Misheat i. p. 526; 
see also the Persian Commentary. This, if an authentic tradition (and it 1s 
probably founded on fact), would indicate that Mahomet wished the Coian 
to be arranged according to its matter, and not chronologically. 

The traditions cited above as to the number of Suras which some of the 
Companions could repeat, and which Mahomet lumself repeated on his death- 
bed, imply the existence of such Sumas in a complete and finished form. 
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earliest Moslems.* The irregular interposition and orderless 
disposal of the smaller fragments have indeed frequently destroyed 
the sequence, and produced a perplexing confusion. Still, the 
fact remains, that the fragments themselves were Mahomet’s own 
composition, and were learned or recorded under his instructions; 
and this fact stamps the Coran, not merely as formed out of the 
Prophet’s words and sentences, but to a large extent as his in 
relation to the context likewise. 


Ability to However retentive the Arab memory, we should still have 
write com-~ ° ° ° . 

mon among regarded with distrust a transcript made entirely from that source. 
the carly 


Mosiems But there is good reason for believing that many fragmentary 


both of : ; 
Meceaand Copies, embracing amongst them the whole Coran, or nearly the 


Mena whole, were made by Mahomet's followers during his life. Even 
if we admit that writing had been but lately introduced into 
Mecca,{ it was without doubt generally known there long before 


* Anecdotes are told of some, who in reciting the Coran used, especially 
when tired, to pass over passages from the similar termination of the verses ; 
and of others, who having been guilty of the omission, could spontaneously 
correct themselves, Such homovoteleuta are of very frequent recurrence, from 
the rhythm of the verses bemg formed by the repetition of common place 
phrases at their close, such as the attributes of God, &c. The anecdotes 
certainly suppose a scttled order of the parts repeated; and though the period 
referred to is subsequent to Mahomet’s death, yet the habit of such connected 
repetition was most probably formed during his life-time, and before the col- 
lection into one volume. 


+ De Sacy and Caussin de Perceval concur in fixing the date of the intro- 
duction of Arabic writing into Mecca at A.D. 560. Men. de PAcad. 
vol. 1. p. 306; C. de Perc. i. p. 294. The chief authority is contained in 
tradition given by Ibn Khallican, that the Arabic system was invented by 
Moramir at Anbar, whence it spread to Hira. It was thence, shortly aftet 
its vention, introduced into Mecca by Harb, father of Abi Sofidin the 
great opponent of Mahomet. bn Khallican, by Slane, vol. ii. p, 284 [480]. 
Other traditions give a later date; but M. C. de Perceval reconciles the dis- 
crepancy by referring them rather to the subsequent arrival of some zealous 
and successful teacher, than to the first introduction of the art. Vol. i. 
p. 295. 

I would observe that either the above traditions are erroneous, or that 
some sort of writing other than Arabic must have been known long before 
the date specified, « ¢. A.D. 560. Abd al Muttalib is described as wreting 
from Mecca to his maternal relatives at Medina for help, in his younger days 
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Mahomet assumed his prophctical office. Many of his followers 
are expressly mentioned as employed by the Prophet at Medina in 
writing his Jetters or despatches. And, though himself delighting 
in the title of the “Illiterate Prophet,” and abstaining by neces- 
sity or design from the use of penmanship, he by no means looked 
with a jealous eye upon the art. Some of the poorest Meccan 
captives tuken at Badr were offered their release on condition that 
they would teach a certain number of the ignorant citizens of 
Mcdina to write.* And although the people of Medina were not 
so generally educated as the Mcccans, yet many of them also 
are distinctly noticed as having been able to write before 
Islam.f The ability being thus possessed, it may be safely 
inferred that what was so indefatigably committed to mcmory, 
would be hkewise committed carefully to writing. 


We also know that when a tribe first joined Islam, Mahomct transcripts 


p é ; : of portions of 
was In the halit of deputing one or more of his followers to teach the Coran 


common 


i.e, about A.D. 520. And still farther back, in the middle of the fifth century, eal aoe 
Cusse: addressed a written demand of a similar tenor to lus brother in 
Arabia Petrexa, Adtib al Wachidi, 11! , Tabar: 18 & 28, 

The Ifimyar 01 Musnad wniting is said by Ibn Khallicin to have been 
confined to Yemen; but the verses quoted by C. de Perceval (vol. 3. p. 295) 
would secm to umply that it had at one period becn known and used by the 
Meccans, and was in fact supplanted by the Arabic. The Syriac and 
Hebrew were ulso known, and probably extensively used in Medina and 
the northern parts of Aiabia from a remote period. 

In fine, whatever the system employed may have been, it is evident that 
wiiting of some sort was known and practiscd at Mecca long before A.D. 
500. At all events, the frequent notices of written papers Icave no 100m to 
doubt that Arabic wiiting was well known, and not uncommonly practiscd, 
theic in Mahomet’s early days. I cannot think with Weil, that any great 
“want of writing mateiuals” could have been felt, even “by the poorer 
Moslems m the carly days of Islam.” Afohammed, p. 350. Reeds and 
palm-leaves would never be wanting. 

* Thus the Adtih al Wackid, p. 101}, rclates-— Now the people of Mecca 
were able to write, but those of Medina were unaccustomed to the art. 
Wherefore, when the captives could not pay any 1ansom, the Prophet made 
over to cach of them ten of the Jads of Medina, and when these lads becaine 
expert in writing, that stood for the rausom of the captives.” 

t Thus, to cite one of a score of mstances, “Abu Abbas uscd to write 
Arabic before the 1160 of Islam, while as yct writing was rae amony the 
Aiabs.” Natib al Wackidi, p. 269. 
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them the Coran and the requirements of his religion. We are 
frequently informed that they carried written instructions with 
them on the latter point, and it is natural to conclude that they 
would provide themselves also with transcripts of the more 
important parts of the Revelation, especially those upon which the 
ceremonies of Islam were founded, and such as were usually 
recited at the public prayers.* Besides the references in the Coran 
itscl£to its own existence in a written form, we have express mention 
made, in the authentic traditions of O:nay’s conversion, of a copy of 
the twenticth Sura being used by his sister’s family for social and 
private devotional reading.f ‘This refers to a pe1iod preceding, by 
three or four years, the emigration to Medina. Iftranscripts of the 
revelation were made, and in common use, at that early time, when 
the followers of Islam were few and oppressed, it sccms a sure de- 
duction that they inultiplied exceedingly when the Prophet came 
to power, and his Book formed the law of the greater part of 
Arabia. 

It is perhaps hardly neecssary to add that the limitations 
already applied to the Coran as committed to memory, must be 
equally understood here. The transcripts were mere fragmentary 
copies compiled, if compiled at all, with little or no reference to 
concatenation of subject and date. ‘The Suras chicfly used in 


*A curious illustration of this 1s given in the case of the despatch and 
embassy to the Hunyarites,—the Piophet’s ambassador, arith ibn Abi 
Rabia, among other things was told to direct them to “translate,” (pe:haps 


“ explain”) \ Saont ya the Coan, when they recited it in a forcign tongue 
or dialect. Adtih al Wackhidi, p. 55. 

Abdallah ibn Abbis 1s mentioned as a good “translator” (perhaps 
“coxplainer”) of the Coran. Jb. p, 174. 

+ I have before alluded to the evidence conveyed by the name “ Kitab.” 
Other passages involve the existence of copics m common use. “The Coran, 
...none shall touch the same, excepting such as are clean.” Sura lvi. 
80. This 1s an car/y Meccan Sura, and the passage was referred to by 
the sister of Omar when at his conversion he desned to take her copy 
of Sura xx. into his hands. Such passages aic not only evidence of the 
extreme care, if not awe, with which all transerpts of the Coran were treated, 
but they themselves scrved as an important safeguard against corruption. 
The account of this transaction may be referred to below, in the 5th Chapter 
of this work. 
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public worship, or the most favourite and meritorious for private 
perusal and recitation, would be those of which the greatest 
number of copies existed. Transcripts of the earlier Suras, and 
of those of evanescent interest, even if extant, would be few in 
number.* 


Such was the condition of the text of the Coran during Steto of ae 
Mahomet’s life, and such it remained for about a year after his a you after 
death, imprinted upon the hearts of his people, and fragmentary death 


copies of it increasing daily. These sources would correspond 
closely with each other; for the Coran, even in the Prophet's life- 
time, was regarded with a superstitious awe as containing the 
very words of God himsclf; so that any variations would be recon- 
ciled by a direct reference to Mahomet, f and after his death to 
the originals where they existed, or to the transcripts and the 
memory of the Prophet’s confidential friends and amanuenses. 


It was not till the overthrow of Moseilama, when a great The Coran 


collected, 
carnage took place amongst the Moslems at Yemima,{ and large a H. 11, by 


: 2 . Zeid, whose 
numbers of the best reciters of the Coran were slain, that a mis- text'was au- 


os ° ’ . : thoritative 
giving first arose in Omar’s mind as to the uncertainty and during the 


. ‘ Caliphates of 
embarrassment which would be experienced regarding the text, abu Bakr 


. : os and Omar. 
when all those who had received it from the original source, and 


* Those revelations, however, must be excepted which 1clated to individuals, 
Such passages as praised or eaculpated specified persons, would be most 
calefully treasured up by the persons to whom they referred and by their 
famnlies, however little terest they might possess for any one elsc;—e.g. the 
veises In Sura xxiv. regaiding Ayesha, and Sura 1x. 120, respecting Kah 


ibn Mahk and othe1s, who were pardoned for not accompanying the Tabik 
expedition. 


+ See instances of such references made to Mahomet by Omar, Abdallah 


ibn Masid, and Obey ibn Kab, at pp. 521 & 522, vol. i. of the Mlishcdt, Eng. 
Translation. 


¢ The exact date of the battle of Yemama is uncertain. Wackidi makes 
it to fall m Rabi I. A.IT. 12, or one ycar after Mahomet’s death, and Abu 
Mashar follows hun, Tubari mentions the 11th year of the Hegna, and 
others give the end of that year. The latter opmion is the hkeliest, as 
Khalid set out for lak after the battle, and in the begining of A.H. 12. 
Weil would place it in Shaban of A.II. 11, or only about five months after 
Mahomet’s death, which apparently leaves too little time for the intervening 
transactions. Weil's Gesch. der Chalifen i, p. 27; Kati al Wackidi, p, 195. 
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thence stored it in their memories, should have passed away. “I 
fear,” said he, addressing the Caliph Abu Bacr, “that the 
slaughter may again wax hot amongst the repeaters of the Coran, 
in other fields of battle; and that much may be Jost therefrom.* 
Now, therefore, my advice is, that thou shouldest give speedy 
orders for the collection of the Coran.” Abu Bacr agreed, and 
thus made known his wishes to Zeid ibn Thiabit, an Adjutor or 
convert of Medina, and one of the Prophct’s amanuenses,—“ Thou 
art a young man, and wise; against whom no onc amongst us can 
cast an imputation; and thou wert wont to write down the inspired 
revelations of the Prophet of the Lord. Wherefore now scarch 
out the Coran, and bring it all together.” So new and unexpected 
was the enterprise, that Zeid at first shrank from it, and doubted 
the propricty, or even lawfulness, of attempting that which 
Mahomet had neither himself done nor commanded to be done. 
At last he yielded to the joint entreatics of Abu Bacr and Omar, 
and secking out the fragments of the Coran from every quarter, 
“ pathered it together, from date-Icaves, and tablets of white 
stone, and from the breasts of men.”{ By the labours of Zeid, 





86 ol A Sas es edd Vide Mishcdt, vol. i. p. 524, Eng, Trans- 
lation, Bk. VILL ch. in. pt. 3. 


x “ > - ft. — ws properly sigmfies branches of the date-tree, on 
which there are no leaves, 1t appears, however, here to mean datc-leures. 
a! signifies thin white stones. The commentary on this passage adds 
traditions to the effect that Zeid gathered the Coran also from “ fragments of 


parchment or paper,” ao » and “pieces of leather,” a os el, 
and “the shoulder and rib bones of camels and goats,” ¢ Je! , aS dl 


Mushedt, as abore. 

Leather was frequently used for wiiting. Many of Mahomet’s ticaties and 
letters are mentioned as recorded on it. Sometimes red leather is specified. 
Kéub al Wéckids, p. 59. There is a curious tradition regarding a man who 
used a leathe: letter 1ecernved from Mahomet, for the purpose of mending his 
bucket, and whose family were thence called the Bune Lachi—* children ot 
the mender,” o1 “ cobblr ,” Ibid, p. 54 
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these scattered and confused materials were reduced to the order 
and sequence in which we now find them, and in which it is pre- 
tended that Zcid used to repeat the Coran in the presence of 
Mahomet. The original copy prepared by Zeid appears to have 
been kept by Abu Bacr during the short remainder of his reign. 
It then came into the possession of Omar, who committed it to the 
custody of his daughter Haphsa, one of the Prophet's widows. 
The compilation of Zeid, as copied out in this exemplar, continucd 
during the ten years’ caliphate of Omar to be the standard and 
authoritative text.* 

But variety of expression cither originally prevailed in the pre- hapten 
vious transczipts and modes of recitation, or soon crept into the of oimmm, 

* ° °.° (some time 
copies which were made from Zeid’s edition. Mussulmans were afte: Au. 
scandalized, The Coran scent down by the Lord was one, but if sa 
there were several varying texts, where was its unity? Hodzcifa, 
who had warred both in Armenia and Adzerbiijan, and had 
observed the different readings of the Syrians and of the men of 
Triic, was alarmed at the number and extent of the variations, and 
warned Othmiin to interposc, and “stop the people, before they 
should differ 1egarding their scriptures, as did the Jews and 
Christians.”t The Caliph was persuaded, and to remedy the evil 
had recourse again to Zeid, with whom he associated a jury of 
three Corcishites.{ The original copy of the first edition was 





* This consistent account is derived from the traditions in the Mishede, 
The authoritiesin the Aatth al Wachidivary. Abu Bacr 1s said to have been 
“the first who collected the Coran into one book,” p. 216. “He diced befure 
he had collected the Coian” (probably it is meant “sinished the collection,”) 
p. 219}. 

Again, in regaid to Omar it is said —* Omar was the first to collect tho 
Coran into one volume.” This must refer to Abu Bacr’s collection, here 
ascribed to Omar, becnuse made at lis suggestion, p. 2341. Again, at page 
237, we read, that “he died before he had collected the Coran.” This may 
probably be a loose mode of intunating that lis was not the final collection. 
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£ Zeid, it will be remembered, was a native of Medina 


which re- 

mains unal- 
tered to the 
present day 
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obtained from Haphsa’s depository, and a careful recension of the 
whole set on foot. In case of difference betwecn Zeid and his 
coadjutors, the voice of the latter, as demonstrative of the 
Coreishite idiom, was to preponderate; and the new collation was 
thus assimilated to the Meccan dialect, in which the Prophet had 
given utterance to his inspiration.* Transcripts were multiphed 
and forwarded to the chief cities in the empire, and all the pre- 
viously existing copies were, by the Caliph’s command, committed 
to the flames.t The old original was returncd to Iaphsa’s 
custody. 

The recension of Othmin has been handed down to us unaltered. 
So carefully, indeed, has it been preserved, that there are no varia- 
tions of importance,—we might almost say no variations at all,— 
amongst the innumerable copics of the Coran scattered throughout 
the vast bounds of the empire of Islam. Contending and embit- 
tered factions, taking their rise in the murder of Othmin himself 
within a quarter of a century from the death of Mahomet, have 
ever since rent the Mahometan world. Yet but One Coran has 
always been current amongst them; and the consentaneous use by 
all to the present day of the same scripture, is an irrefragable 
proof that we have now before us the very text prepared by the 
commands of the unfortunate Caliph.{ There is probably in the 


* Tt is one of the maxims of the Moslem world, supported perhaps by the 
revelation itsclf (see Sua x1, 2), that the Coran is incorruptible, and pre- 
served from error and variety of reading, by the miraculous interposition of 
God himself. In order, therefore, to escape the scandal and inconsistency of 
the transaction here detailed, it 18 held that the Coan, as to its external 
dress, was revealed in seven dialects of the Arabic tongue. See tiaditions 
at p. 520, vol. 1. of the Mushkedt; and Weil’s Mohammed, p. 349, note 551. It 
is not improbable that Mahomet himself may have ongmated or countenanced 
some idea of this kind, to avoid the embarrassment of differing versions of the 
same passages of revelation. See also Weil's Evnletung, p. 48. 

+ Mishedt, vol. 1. p. 525. Wackidi, however, mentions that twelve persons 
were employed by Othman in this work, among whom weie Obey ibn Kab 
and Zeid. The thice Corcish noticed in the text weie probably umpu es 
from among the twelve. Aatib al Wackidi, p. 278}. 

+ The Moslems would have us believe that some of the self-same copies, 
penned by Othman or by his order, are still in existence. M. Quatrethére 
has collected a number of facts beaung on this head. Journal Asiatujue, 
Juillet, 1838, pp. 41, et sey. The very copy which the Caliph held in his 


y 
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world no other work which has remained twelve centuries with so 
pure atext. The various readings are wonderfully few in num- 
ber, and are chicfly confined to differences in the vowel points and 
diacritical signs. But these marks were invented at a later date. 
They did not exist at all in the carly copies, and can hardly be 
said to affect the text of Othmin.* 





hand when he was murdeied is said to have been preserved in the village of 
Antartus Others hold that leaves of it were treasured up in the giand 
mosque of Cuidova; and Edrisi deseribes in detail the ceremonies with which 
they were treated they were finally transferred to Fez or Telemsan, Ibn 
Batiita, when in the fourteenth century he visited Basra, declares that this 
Coran was then in its mosque, and that the maiks of the Caliph’s blood were 
still visible at the words (Suia i. v. 138), “God shall avenge thee aguinst 
them.” Lee’s tanslatwn, p. 35. [The Adib al Wackidi, p. 193, states that 
the unfortunate Cahph’s blood ran down to these words.] Other of Oth- 
miin’s originals aic said to be preserved in Egypt, Morocco, and Damascus; 
as well as at Mecca and Medina, ‘The Medina copy, it 1s said, has a note at 
the end, relating that it was compiled by the mjunctions of Othman; and the 
compilers’ names are also given: Caf. Gayangos Spain, vol. i. pp. 222—224, 
and 497, 498; and Weds Exalut, p. 51. In Quatiemére’s conclusion that 
though the preservation of such copies is not impos»ible, yet the accounts on 
the subject aie of doubtful authority, I am disposed to concur. It appears 
very unhkely that any of Othmian’s copres can have escaped the innumerable 
changes of dynasty and party to which every part of the Moslem world has 


been subjected. Any very ancient copy would come, however unfounded 
the claim, to be called that of Cthman. 


* There are, however, instances of variation in the letters themselves, and 
thesc me not confined to differerce in the dots, as | for | aad (Sura vu. 


58, and xxv. 49), SUG; for alG (iv.83). ‘They extend sometimes to the 


form of the letters also, as yh we for s rrld (Ixxx1. 23), 9 for a) 
(xxu. 37.) . : - a 


This almost incredible purity of text, in a book so widely scattered over 
the world, and continually copied by people of different tongues and lands, 
is without doubt owing mamly to Othmin’s recension, and the official 
enforcement of his one edition. To countenance a various reading was an 
offence against the State, and punished as such, An instance may he found 
in Weil’s History of the Caliphs, vol. ii. p. 676. Yet the various readings 
for which the learned Abul Hasan was persecuted, appear to have been very 
innocent and harmless to the government. We need not wonder that, when 
such means were resorted to, a perfect uniformity of text has been main- 
tained. To compare (as the Moslems are fond of domg) ther pure text, 
with the various readings of our Scriptures, 1s to compare things between the 
history and essential points of which there is no analogy. 
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1, Was tho. Since, then, we possess the undoubted text of Othmin’s recension, 


mufn fo it remains to be inquired whether that text was an honest re-produc- 
¢ Ow lit = . ee e . e a 
thon of the tion of Abu Bac1’s edition, with the simple reconcilement of unim- 
CQ(WHion 0 . es * ‘ . ° 
Abu Baki? portant variations. There is the fullest ground for believing that it 


wasso. Noearly or trustworthy traditions throw suspicion of unfair 
dealing upon Othman.* The Shiahs, indecd, of later times, pretend 


* Weil, indeed, impugns Othman’s honesty, by saying that he committed 
the task not to the most learned men, but to those most devoted to himself; 
Chal. i. p. 167, But he seems hercin mstaken, for Wichidi, as we have 
seen, holds that Otlinan selected ¢welve men for the woik, among whom was 
Obey ibn Kab as well as Zeid, the two best authoutiesIning. Abdallah ibn 
Masid, it is true, was vexed at Zeid being cutrusted with the revision, and 
cast suspicions upon him, but this, as will be show 11n the next note, was smple 
jealousy, Zcid was selected for the first compilation by Abu Bacr and 
Omar, and Othmain cannot be blamed for fixing upon the same person to 
revise it. The traditions regarding Zeid assign to lum a high and uncx- 
ceptionable character; cide Addeb al Wackidt, p, 1725, 173. Te is spoken of 
as “the first man in Medina for lus judgment, decision, 1cading of the Coan, 
and legal knowledge, during the caliphates of Omar, Othman, Ah, and until 
he died in Muav1ia’s reign.” 

The only tradition which imputes to Othman any change is one in the 
Moshcat (i. p. 526), where the Caliph, being asked why he had jomed Suras 
vii, and 1x. without interposing the usual formula, “In the name of God, 
&c.,” 18 said to have answered that “the Prophet, when dictating a passage, 
used to direct the senibe to write it in the Sura iclating to such and such a 
subject; that Mahomet diced before explaining the position of Sura ix. which 
was the last revealed; and that, as 1t resembled in subject Sura viii, he 
(Othman) had jomed them together without the intervening formula.” Hee 
certamly 3s no charge of corruption, or even of changing the position of any 
portion of the Coran, but simply « dnection as to the form and heading with 
which one of the chapters should be entered. There is also a tradition from 
Dzahaby given by Weil (Chalif. 1. p. 168, note), which apparently imphes 
that, previous to Othman’s collection, the Coran, though arranged into Suras, 
was hot brought together into onc volume o1 series. “The Corau,” it says, 


“was composed of books,—  _4§ —but Othman left it one book.” «45S, 


This would coirespond with the principle regarding the two editions laid down 
in the commentary on the Mishcdt,—“ The difference between the collection of 
Abu Bacr and that of Othman, 1s that the object of the former was to gather 
up everything, so that no portion should he lost, the object of the latter, to 
prevent any discrepancy in the copies.” The former object mght have been 
attained without arranging the Suras into a volume. Still, Lincline to think 
that Abu Bacr did so ariange them. 
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that Othmiin left out certain Suras or passages which favored Ali. 

But this is incredible. He could not possibly have donc so without 

being observed at the time; and it cannot be imagined that Ali 

and his followers—not to mention the whole body of the Mussul- 

mans who fondly regarded the Coran as the word of God—would 

have permitted such a proceeding. 

In support of this position, the following arguments may be Reasons for 
. gue beheving 

adduced. irst—When Othmin’s edition was prepared, no open that :t wasso 
breach had yet taken place between the Omeyads and the Alyites. 

The unity of Islam was still complete and unthreatened. Alli’s 
pretensions were undeveloped. No sufficient object can, there- 

fore, be assigned for the perpetration by Othmiin of an offence 

which Moslems even then regarded as one of the blackest dye. 
Second.—On the other hand, Ali, from the very commencement 

of Othmin’s rcign, had an influential party of adherents, strong 
enough in the end to depose the Caliph, to storm his palace in the 

heart of Medina, and to put an end to his life. Can we conceive 

that these men would have remained quiet, when the very evi- 

dence of their leader’s supcrior claims was being openly expunged 

fiom the book of God? Tht:d.—At the time of the recension, 

there were still multitudes alive who had the Coran, as originally 
delivered, by heart; and of the supposed passages favouring Ali— 

had any ever existed—there would have been numerous tran- 
scripts in the hands of his family and followers. Both of these 
sources must have proved an effectual check upon any attempt at 
suppression.* Jourth.—The party of Ah shortly after assumed 


* Weil supposes that Othmiin threatened the severest punishments against 
those who did not burn all the old manuscripts. Gesch der Chalifen, i. p. 
169, note. But we find in reality no trace ofany such severity, or indeed of any 
inquisitorial proccedings at all. The new edition, and the destruction of former 
copies (though subsequently forming a convenient accusation against Oth- 
maan,) do not appear to have excited at the time any suprise or opposition. 

The opposition and imprisonment of Abdallah ibn Masid o1gimated m 
his discontent and jealousy. That his Coran was burnt for its supposed ert ors 
(Chalif. i. p. 169,) is not supported by any good tradition; 1t was probably 
burnt with all the others, on the new edition being promulgated The 
following 1s all that Wickidi has upon it, A tradition 1uns thus —“ Ab- 
dallah ibn Masiid addressed us when the command wa» received 1¢g uding 
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an independent attitude, and he himself succeeded to the Caliphate. 
Is it possible that either Ali, or his party, when thus arrived at 
power, would have tolerated a mutilated Coran—mutilated ex- 
pressly to destroy his claims? Yct we find that they followed one 
and the same Coran with their opponents, and raised not even the 
shadow of an objection against it.* ‘The insurgents are indced 


(the compilation or recension of) the Coran; and referring to the verse in 


the Coran reprobating robbery (of the booty, a pe Sura in. 162,) he added, 


“ And they have made secret robbery in the Coran; and certainly 1f I were to 
recite the Coran according tothe reading of any other person whateyer whom 
I might chance to select, it would be bettcr in my opmion than the reading 
of Zeid. For, by the Lord! I received seventy Suras from the mouth of 
the Prophet lumself, at atime when Zeid was but a cnrly-headed urchin 
playing with the cluldren. Verily, if I knew any one more learncd 
than myself in the book of the Lord, I would travel to Inm, weie it never 5v 
far.” Kateb al Wackidi, p. 169. These are the words evidently of a piqued 
and discontented man. Had there been any foundation for his calumny, we 
should undoubtedly have heard of it from othe: quarters, 


* So far from objecting to Othman’s revision, Ali multiplied comes of Jus 
version, Quatrem¢re, in the pape cited in a former note, among other 
MSS. supposed to have been written by Ali, mentions one which was pre- 
served at Mesched Al up to the fourteenth century, and which bore his 
signature. Some leaves of the Coran, said to have been copied by him, are 
now inthe Lahore Zosha-Ahdna; others in the same repository are ascribed 
to the pen of hisson, Huscin. Without leaning upon such uncertain evidence, 
it is abundantly sufficient for our argument that copies of Othman’s Coran 
were notoriously used and multiplied by Ali’s partizans, and have been so un- 
interruptedly up to the present day. 

There is a curious tradition in Wackids to the following effect :—“ Ali 
delayed long to do homage to Abu Bacr, who happening to mect him asked, 
‘ Art thou displeased with my betng elected chief ?’—‘ Nay,’ replied Ali, ‘but 1 
have sworn wtth an oath that £ shall not put on my mantle, except for prayers, 
until I have collected the Coran.’ And it is thought that he wrote it (chro- 
nologically) according to its revelation” But itis atthe same time admitted 
that nobody ever knew anything of such a collection; the traditionists add 
—* Had that book reached us, verily there had been knowledae for us therein.” 
Katb al Wackidi, p. 168}. A similar tradition appears to be referred to by 
Weil (Chalif. 1. p. 169, note). But the idea is preposterous, and is sumply an 
invention to exculpate Ah from the charge of having done homage to Abu 
Bacr tardily. Had he really compiled a Coran of his own, we should have 
had multitudes of traditions about it. Besides, the notion, as already 
observed, is incompatible with his subsequent reception of Othmiin’s version. 
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said to have made it one of their complaints against Othman that 
he had caused a new edition to be made of the Coran, and had 
committed all the old copies to the flames; but these proceedings 
were objected to simply as unauthorized and sacreligious, No hint 
was dropped of any alteration or omission. Such a supposition, 
palpably absurd at the time, is altogether an after-thought of the 
modern Shias. 

We may then safely conclude that Othmiin’s recension was, LN ad 

what it professed to be, a reproduction of Abu Bacr’s edition, pana Saks 8 
with a more perfect conformity to the Meccan dialect, and possibly of of the reye- 
a more uniform arrangement of its parts,—but still a faithful Mahomet? 
reproduction, The most important question yet remains, viz., 
Whether Abu Bacr’s edition was an authentic and complete collection 
of Mahomet’s revelations. The following considerations warrant 
the belief that it was authentic and, in the main, as complete as 
at the time was possible. 

First.—We have no reason to doubt that Abu Bacr was a Reasons for 
sincere follower of Mahomet, and an carnest believer in the divine that it wesso, 
origin of the Coran. Ilis faithful attachment to the Prophet's Saal 


te . faith of Aba 
person, conspicuous for the last twenty years of his life, and his jakr andthe 


simple, consistent, and unambitious deportment as Caliph, seem to fany 
admit no other supposition. Firmly belicving the revelations of 
his dear friend to be the revelations of God himself, his natural 
object would be to secure a pure and complete transcript of them, 
A similar argument applies with almost equal force to Omar and 
the other agents in the revision. The great mass of Mussulmans 
were undoubtedly sincere, nay fanatical, in their belief. From 
the scribes themselves, employed in the compilation, down to the 
humblest believer who brought his little store of writing on stones 
or palm-leaves, all would be influenced by the same earnest desire 


to reproduce the very words which their Prophet had declared as 





Ali was moreover deeply versed in the Coran, and his memory (if tradition 
be true) would amply have sufficed to detect, if not to restore, any passage 
that had been tampered with. Albi said of himself, “there is not a verse 
in the Coran, of which I do not know the matter, the parties to whom it 
refers, and the place and time of its revelation, whether by night or by day, 
whether in the plains or upon the mountains.” Kéteé al Wackidt, . 168}. 
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his message from the Lord. And a similar guarantee existed 
in the feclings of the people at large, in whose soul no principle 
was more deeply rooted, than an awful reverence for the supposed 
word of God. The Coran itself contains frequent denunciations 
against those who should presume to “ fabricate anything in the 
name of the Lord,” as well as conceal any part of that which he 
had revealed. Such an action, represented as the worst descrip- 
tion of crime, we cannot believe that the first Moslems, in the 
early ardour of their faith and love, ever dared to contemplate.* 








* Vide Coran, Sura vi. a. 21. adi ise us pat wt ote| ws wr? 9 
xe eh lll oi X 4} aobb ois rh Lb.oS.—The same sentiment, in 


nearly the same words, is repeated in cleven other places. 

The considerations above detailed seem sufficient to 1cbut the supposition 
advanced by Dr, Weil (Alohammed, p. 350,) that Abu Baer maght have col- 
luded with Zeid, o1 some other of the Proph«t’s seribes, and made them pro- 
duce at pleasure scraps which Mahomet never gave forth, as portions of the 
Coran, The oxty passage brought forward, as favouring this view, 1 that 
regarding the mortality of Mahomet, quoted (or, as Weil holds, fabricated) 
by Abu Back immediately after his death The people were at the time 
frantic with giicf, and 1cfused to believe that their Prophet and then Ruler, 
whom a few hours before they had seen in the mosque apparently conval- 
escent, and upon whom they hung for temporal guidance and for spiritual 
direction, was really dead. They persnaded themselves that he was only im a 
Ewvon, and would soon again return to consciousness, as from some heavenly 
journey. It was thus that when Abu Bacr sounded in their ears Mahomet’, own 
words, in which (with referenee to hus penlous position in a feld of battle) he 
had announced his mortality, they were bewildered, and “it was as if they had 
not known that this verse had been revealed, nntil Abu Bacr recited it; and 
the people took it up from lim, and forthwith 1t was in all ther mouths.”’ 

Another iclates—‘ By the Lord! it was so that when [heard Abu Bacr 1epeat- 
ing tlus, I was horroi-stiuck, my limbs shook, I fell to the earth, and I knew 
of a certainty that Mahomet was indeed dead.” Kath al Wachids, p. 1555; 
Mishami, p. 462. The whole circumstances appear natural and 1eadily expli- 
cable by the highly exeited feclings and wild giicfof Omar and those who were 
withhim. The traditions are thioughout consistent with the Coran. Mahomet 
always contemplated death us awaiting him, and spoke of it as such. The tradi- 
tion of his havimeg declaicd that the choice of both worlds, (2.¢. the option of 
death and tiansfer to paradise, or of continuance in this woild,) was offered 
hin 1 a fiction, or a nghly-coloured exaggeration. Whatever expectations 
of a miraculous interference and resuscitation Mahomet’s «udden decease may 
have excited, they were caitamly wauanted nether by the Coran nor by any 
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Second.—The compilation was made within two years of second -—The 


: Coran, as de- 
Mahomet’s death.* We have secn that several of his followers jivered by . 


A ° ° Mahomet 
had the entire revelation (excepting pethaps some obsolete frage was yet fresh 
in the me- 


ments) by heart; that every Moslem trcasured 1t up more or less mnory of nis 
in his memory; and that there were official reciters of it, for rans 
public worship and tuition, in all countries to which Islam extended. 
These formed an unbroken link, a living stcrcotype, between thie 
revelation, fresh from Mahomet’s lips, and the edition of it by 
Zeid. Thus the people were not only sincere and fervent in their 
desire for a faithful copy of the Coran; they were also in posses- 
sion of ample means for realizing their wish, and for testing the 
accuracy and completencss of the volume placed by Abu Bacr in 
their hands. 

Third.—A still greater security would be obtained from the cheslite It 


ust have 
fragmentary transcripts, which existed in Mahomet’s life-time, conesponded 
: * 4: with the nu- 
and must have greatly multiplied before the Coran was thrown merous than 
‘ . sciipts in The 
together. These were in the possession, probably, of all who hands of the 


could read. And as we know that the compilation of Abu Bacr ae 

came into immediate and unquestioned use, it is reasonable to 
“conclude that it embraced and corresponded with every extant 

fragment ; and therefure, by common consent, superseded them 

all. We hear of no fragments intentionally omitted by the com- 

pilers, nor of any that differed from the received edition. Had 

any such been discoverable, they would undoubtedly have been 

preserved and noticed in those traditional repositories which 

treasured up the ininutest and most trivial acts and sayings attri- 

buted to the Prophet. 


Fourth.—The contents and the arrangement of the Coran Fourth.— 
There is in- 


speak forcibly for its authenticity. All the fragments that could tena en- 
dcnce of the 
simplicity 


speech of Muhomet. I entirely dissent from Weil, that there is any suspicion *nl faithtule 
whatever of the verse repeated by Abu Bacr having been fabricated for the compilers 
occasion. To me such suspicion appears to be gratuitous meredulity, § Cuf. 

Wels Mohammed, pp. 333, 850; his Evnlertung, p. 48; and his “esch. dir 


Chalifen, vol. 1. pp. 4 & 15. 


*Tho battle of Yemama, as beforo mentioned, occurred within a ycar 
after Mahomet’s death. Abu Baci’s caliphate lasted little morc than two 
years and two months, The compilation was certainly m piogices, ul uvt 
completed, between the former date and Abu Bacr’s death. 


A recension 
of Abu Baht’s 
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possibly be obtained have evidently, with the most artless simpli 
city, been joined together. The patchwork bears no marks of a 
designing genius or a moulding hand. It clearly testifies to the 
faith and reverence of the compilers, and proves that they dared 
not do more than simply collect the sacred fragments and place 
them in juxta-position. Hence the interminable repetitions; the 
palling reiteration of the same ideas, the same truths, the same 
doctrines; hence the scripture stories and Arab legends, told over 
and over again with little verbal variation; hence the pervading 
want of connection, and the startling chasms between adjacent 
passages. Again, the confessions of Mahomet, and his frailties 
which it was sometimes cxpedient to represent as having been 
noticed by the Deity, are all with evident faithfulness entered in 
the Coran. Not less undisguised arc the frequent verses which 
are contradicted or abrogated by later revelations.* The editor 
plainly contented himself with simply bringing together, and 
copying out in a continuous form with scrupulous accuracy, the 
fragmentary materials within his reach. IIe neither ventured to 
select from repeated versions of the same incident, nor to reconcile 
differences, nor by the alteration of a single letter to dove-tail 
abrupt transitions of context, nor by tampering with the text to 
soften discreditable appearances. Thus we possess every internal 
guarantce of confidence. 

But it may be objected,—If the text of Abu Bacr’s Coran was 


edition, why pure and universally received, how came it to be so soon corrupted ; 


requncd 


—and to require, in consequence of its variations, an extensive 
recension? The traditions do not afford us sufficient light to 
determine decisively the cause of these discrepancies. ‘They may 
have been owing to various readings in the older fragmentary 
transcripts, which remained in the possession of the people; they 
may have originated in the diverse dialects of Arabia, and the 
different modes of pronunciation and orthography; or they may 


* Though the convenient doctrine of abrogation is acknowledged in the 
Coran, yet the Mussulmans endeavour as far as possible to explain away 
such contradictions. Still they are obliged to confess that the Coran con- 


_tains no fewer than 225 verses cancelled by later ones. 
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” 


have sprung up naturally, before a strict uniformity in all private 
manuscripts was officially enforced. Itis sufficient for us to know 
that in Othmiin’s revision recourse was had to the original excm- 
plar of the first compilation, and that we have otherwise every 
guarantee, internal and external, of possessing a text the samc as 
that which Mahomet himsclf gave forth and used.* 





* T have already referred to the Mahometan theory of the seven dialects, as 
possibly founded in part on some caplanation given by Mahomet to account 
for two or more varying versions of the same teat, both given furth by 
himself as divine. The idca, however, was probably not fully developed or 
woiked into a systematic form till after his death, when 1t was required to 
account for the various readings. 

Variety of readings in the ortyinals might arise from two causes. First.— 
Passages actually distinct and revealed at different times might be so suniar 
as to appear really the same with insignificant variations , and it is possible 
they might thus come to be confounded together, the differences being 
regarded as various ieadings. ‘This, howevei, 1s opposed to the tautological 
character of the present Coran, which renders it hkely that such passages 
were always inserted as separate and distinct revelations, without any 
attempt at collation or combination with other passages which they mht 
closely resemble. 

Second.—Dnficrent tianscripts of one and the same passage might have 
variations of reading. It 1s posszble that such transcripts might be each 
copied i extenso in Zeid’s compilation as sepaiute passages, and that 
hence may arise some part of the repetitions of the Coran. But from the 
care with which the tzmes and occaszons of the several revelations arc said to 
have been noted and remembered, it seems more likely that such passages 
were inserted but once. Tow, then, were the various rcadings 1n the difier- 
ent transcripts of the same passage treated? Some, leaning on the dogma of 
the “seven dialects,” suppose that they were all cxhibited in Zeid’s first 
collection, But this 1s very unprobable. Zeid evidently made one version 
out of the whole. The various readings would thus remain with the posscs- 
sors of the original transcripts. 

We have then the following sources from which various readings may 
have crept to the subsequent copes of Abu Bacr’s version. I. The varia- 
tions in the private transcripts just referred to might have becn gradually 
transferred to such copies, II. Differences, in the mode of repetition from 
memory, and peculiarities of dialect, might have been similarly transferred ; 
or III. The manuscripts not being checked, as was afterwards done by Oth- 
miin’s standard copy, would natually soon begin to differ. 

Variations, once introduced into what was regarded as the Word of God, 
acquired an authority, which could only be superseded by a general revision 
such as Othman’s, and by the authoritative decision of the Successor and 
Representative of the Prophet of the Lord. 
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a eae While, however, it is maintained that we now have the Coran 


ayaa as it was left by Mahomet, there is no ground for asserting that 


Dut sun “? passages, once given forth as inspired, may not at some subsequent 

wate =” period have been changed or withdrawn by the Prophet hunself. 

altered, = Qn the contrary, repeated cxamples of such withdrawal are 
noticed in the traditions; and alterations (although no exptess 
instances are given) seem to be clearly implied in the following 
early traditions :— 

Omar praised Obey ibn Kab, and said that he was the most 
perfect repeater of the Coran. “ We, indeed,” he added, “ are in 
the habit of omitting some portions mcluded by Obey in his 
recitation. For Obey is wont to aflirm,—"Z heard the Prophet 
saying so, and I omit not a single word entered in the Coran by the 
Prophet: whereas the fact is that parts of the book were revealed 
in the absence of Obey,” (which cancel or altcr some of the verses 
which he repeats.)* 

Again,—Ibn Abbis stated that he preferred the reading of 
Abdallah 1bn Mastid;—“ for Mahomet used to have the Coran 
repeated to him (by Gabriel) once every Ramazin; and in the 
year of his death it was twice repeated, and Abdallah was present 
(on both occasions) AND WITNESSED WHAT WAS RLPEALED THERLOF, 
AND WHAT WAS CHANGED.’ T 

The Coran itself recoenizes the withdrawal of certain passages, 
after they lad been given forth as a part of the Revelation ;— 
“Whatever verses we cancel, or cause thee to forget, we give the 
better in their stead, or the like thereof."{ 

Any pussages which Mahomet, thus finding to be inconvenient, 
or otherwise inexpedient for publication, altered or withdrew from 
the original transcripts before they went into circulation, will, of 
course, not be found in our present Coran. But this does not in 
any measure affect the value of the Coran as an exponent of 
Mahomet's opinions, or rather of the opinions he finally professed 
to hold; since what we now have, though possibly corrected and 
modified hy himself, is still hzs own.§ 








* Kitib al Wachidi, p. 169. t Thad, p, 169). t Sura Il, v. 100, 
§ The following are, I believe, the only instances of withdrawal or omission 
referred to in the traditions:— 
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It is, moreover, not impossible that verses which had been Norsome ob- 


. Rolete, sup- 
allowed to fall into abeyance and become obsolete, or the sup- pressed, or 


‘ , . . ephemeral 
pression of which Mahomet may himself have desired, were pissugis 


sought out by the blind zeal of his followers and, with pious 





Fu st.—Upon the slaughter of the seventy Moslems at Bi: Maina, Mahomet 
pietended to have received a message from them through the Deity, which 
is given by different traditiomsts (with slight variations) as follows:— 
gts Lindy 9 Ge odd Lay Ug UI Le Weg lye —«con- 
vey to our people this intelligence regarding us, that we have met our Lord,’ 
and that He is well pleased with us, and we arc well pleased with Him.” 
Kitih al Wackidi, pp. 108) and 2805; Zabari, p. 415, After this had been 
repeated by all the believers for some time asa verse of the Coran, 1t was can- 
celled and withdiawn. No adequate ieason is recognizable for this cancelment. 
That supposed by Weil, viz, that the message 1s from the slam Moslems 
and not hke the rest of the Coran, from God huncelf, 1» hardly sufficient, 
because in other places also the formula of the divine message has to be 
supphed. Here the insertion of some such exjression as—* Say, thus saith 
thy Lord,—hy compantons say unto me, convey to our people,” &c., would 
reduce the passaye to the Mahometan rule of comug from the mouth of God 
hunsclf, 

Sccond —Omar is said thus to have addiessed lis subjects at Mcdina.— 
“Take heed, ye people, that ye abandon not the verse which commands 
stoning for adultery, and if any one say, we do not find two punishments (ie. 
one for adultery and another for fornication) m the bool. of the Lord, Tieply 
that verily I have seen the Prophet of the Lord executing the pumshment of 
stoning for adultery, and we have put in force the same afte: lim, And, by 
the Lord! if 1¢ were not that men would say “ Omar hath introduced something 
new into the Coran,” 1 would have inserted the same in the Coran, for truly I 


have read the versc—x» ON det ls Ley \a dss 4 cul so 
“ The marricd man and the married woman when they commit adultery stone them 
both without doubt.” Kateb al Waehids, p. 2454, VW ed’s Mohammed, p. 351. 
That this command should have been omitted, after being once entered in 
the Coran, appears strangely unaccountable when we 1emember sts great 
impoitance as a civil rule, and the prominent part it occupied in the contro- 
versy with the Jews, who were accused of hiding the simular command 
alleged to be in the Old Testament. There must, however, be some founda- 
tion for Omar’s specch, because stonmg 1s still by Mahometan law the 
punishment for adultery, and the only authority for the practice is the with- 
drawn verse, 

Third.— A tradition is quoted by Maracei (11. p. 42), to the effect that a 
verse about a valley of gold has becn omittcd from Sura x, at y. 26, but the 
authority seems doubtful. 


¢ 
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veneration for everything believed to be the word of God, entered 
in Zeid’s collection. On the other hand, many early passages of 
ephemeral interest may, without any design on the part of 
Mahomet, have entirely disappeared in the lapse of time; and no 
trace being left, they must necessarily have been omitted from the 
compilation. But both of these are hypothetical positions, unsup- 
ported by actual evidence or tradition. * 

The conclusion, which we may now with confidence draw, is 
that the editions both of Abu Bacr and ‘of Othman were, not only 
faithful, but complete as far as the materials went; and that what- 
ever omissions there may have been, they were not on the part of 
the compilers intentional. The real drawback to the inestimable 


Fourth.—I have already noticed the tale hy Abdallah ibn Masid, of hs 
discovering that a verse had disappeared during the mht fiom his leaves, it 
having been cancelled from heaven. Vude above, p. iv. 


There is a fifth passage regarding the goddesses of Mecca, which Mahomet 
is said to have repeated at the suggestion of Satan as a verse of the Coian, 
and which is held to have been expunged under divime direction hy Mahomet 
himself. Adib al Wachidi, p. 39; Tahari, p. 140, Note by Dr. Sprenger, 
p. 128; Astatic Journal, No. xii. See also below in Chapter v. But 
accoiding to Moslem ideas, thesc words never formed an actual portion of 
the Revelation. 

The Mahometans divide the abrogated passages into three classes: 
I. Where the writing 1s cancelled and removed, but the purport or command 
remains, as in the first and second instances given ahove, IT. Wheie the 
command is cancelled, but the writing or passage itself remains, as in the ab- 
rogated verses regarding Jerusalem being the Kiblah, &c. IIL, Where the 
writing and purport are both cancelled, as in the third and fourth instances, 
quoted m this note. See Maracri, ii. p. 42. 

*The possibility of unintentional omissions from the Coran before its 
fragments were collected into one volume, is admitted in the very reason 
urged by Omar for its collection;—he feared, if there was farther slaughter 
among those who had it by heart, that much might be lust from the Coan, 
Mishcat, i. 525. Thero 1s also a tradition from Zeid himself that the last 
verse of Sura ix. (or, as othcrs say, a section of Sura xxii.) was found 
with Khuzeima, after all the rest of the Coran had been collected. The tra- 
dition, however, is suspicious. Jt scems improbable that any portion of 
either of those Suras should have been so imperfectly preserved, seeing that 
both are Medina ones, and the former, (Sura ix.) the very ast revealed. 
Possibly the recovered verse had been revealed go lately, that sufficient time 
had not elapsed for copies to get abroad. 
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value of the Coran, as a contemporary and authentic record of 
Mahomet’s character and actions, is the want of arrangement and 
connection which pervades it; so that, in inquiring into the mcan- 
ing and force of a passage, no infallible dependence can be placed 
upon the adjacent sentences as being the true context. But 
bating this serious defect, we may upon the strongest presumption 
affirm that every verse in the Coran is the genuine and unaltered 
composition of Mahomet himself, and conclude with at least a 
close approximation to the verdict of Von Hammer—That we 
hold the Coran to be as surely Mahomet's word, as the Mahometans 
hold it te be the word of God.* 


The importance of this deduction can hardly be over-estimated. regia ehe 


The Coran becomes the ground-work and the test of all inquiries as furnishing 
into the origin of Islam and the character of its founder. ere rary evidence 
of Mabomet’s 


we have a, store-house of Mahomet’s own words recorded during his own words 
and C C= 


life, extending over the whole course of his public career, and ter, 
illustrating his religious views, his public acts, and his domestic 
character. By this standard of his own making we may safely 
judge his life and actions, for it must represent cither what he 
actually thought, or that which he desired to appear as thinking. 
And so true a mirror is the Coran of Mahomet’s character, that 
the saying became proverbial among the early Moslems, az\s 


wl alls character is the Coran.t— “ Tell me,”—was the curious 
inquiry often put to Ayesha, as well as to Mahomet’s other 
widows, “tell me something about the Prophet's disposition.”— 





*“ Der Koran eben so sicher fur Mohammeds Wort, als den Moslimen 
fur das Gottes gilt.” Weil, though dissenting from this opinion, allows 
“that no important alterations, additions, or omissions have been made:” 
—“so glauben wir auch nicht an bedeutende Veranderungen, Zusatze oder 
Auslassungen.” JIfohammed, p, 352; But Cnj. Pref. p. xv. 

So Dr. Sprenger: “Though the Coran may not be free from interpolations, 
yct there scems to be no reason for doubting its authenticity.” Life of 
Mohammed, p. 63. 

Even on this ground, the Coran would still form the grand basis of 
Mahomet’s biography. 

{ Katib al Wackidi, p, 70}. This tradition is repeated by the Katub al 

» Wackidi from different authorities, many times, and in the samo words. It 
would appear to have become proverbial. 
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“Thou hast the Coran,” replied Ayesha, “art thou not an 
Arab, and readest the Arabic tongue?”—“ Yea, verily.” —“ Then,” 
answered she, “why takest thou the trouble to inquire of me? 
For the Prophet's disposition is no other than the Coran.” Of 
Mahomet’s biography the Coran indeed is the key-stone. 


TRADITION, ing gained this firm position, w inquire i 
Taantriox, Having g position, we proceed to inquire into 


Aes the credibility and authority of the other source of early Maho- 

arly Moslem 

tustory,  metan history, viz., Trapirion. This must always form the chief 
material for the biography of the Prophet. It may be possible 
to establish from the Coran the sahent events of Ins life, but 
tradition alone enables us to determine their relative position, 
and to weave them together with the tissue of intermediate 
affairs. 

dcscribed. Mahometan tradition consists of the sayings of the friends and 
followers of the Prophet, handed down by a real or supposed chain 
of narrators to the period when they were collected, recorded, and 
classified, The process of transmission was for the most pait 
oral. It may be sketched as follows. 

ene of After the death of Mahomet, the main employment of his 

Moslems followers was arms. The pursuit of pleasure, and the formal 

growth of round of religions observances, filled up the interstices of active 

arrays life, but afforded scanty exercive for the higher facultics of 
the mind. The tedium of long and irksome marches, and the 
lazy intervals from one campaign to another, full Jistlessly upon 
a simple and semi-barbarous race. These intervals were occupied, 
and that tedium beguiled, chiefly by calling up the past in 
familiar conversation or more formal discourse. On what topic, 
then, would the early Moslems more enthusiastically descaut than 
on the acts and sayings of that wonderful man who had called 
them into existence as a conquering nation, and had placed in 
their hands “the keys both of this World and of Paradise?” 

which Inthe Thus the converse of Mahomet's followers would be much 

rilecae ie about him. The majesty of his character gained greatness hy 

eal contemplation; and, as time removed hun farther and farther from 

attributcs them, the lineaments of the mystcrious mortal who was wont to 


hold familiar intercourse with the messengers of heaven, rose in 
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dimmer, but in more gigantic proportions. The mind was 
unconsciously led on to think of him as endowed with supernatural 
power, and ever surrounded by supernatmal agency. Here was 
the material out of which Tradition grew luxuriantly. Whenever 
there was at hand no standard of fact whereby these recitals 
might be tested, the Memory was aided by the unchecked efforts 
of the Imagination; and as days rolled on the latter element 
gained complete ascendancy. 

Such is the result which the lapse of time would naturally Superstitious 
have upon the minds and‘ the narratives of the As-hdb or “ Com- with whieh 
PANIONS” of Mahomct,—more especially of those who were young poner ie 
when he died. And then another race sprang up who had never scen wae re 
the Prophet, who looked up to his contemporaties with a super- nes 
stitious reverence, and who listened to their stories of him as to ee as 
the tidings of a messenger from the other world. “ Is it possible, 
father of Abdallah! that thou hast been with Mahomet?” was 
the question addressed by a pious Moslem to Hodzcifa, in the 
mosque of Kufi; “didst thou really see the Prophet, and wert 
thou on familiar terms with lim ?"— “Son of my uncle! it is 
indeed as thou sayest.”— And how weit thou wont to behave 
towards the Prophet?”—“ Verily, we used to labour hard to please 
him.”—“ Well, by the Lord!” exelaimed the ardent listener, “ had 
I been but alive in his time, [would not have allowed him to put his 
blessed foot upon the earth, but would have borne him on my shoul- 
ders wherever he listed."*—Upon another occasion, the youthful 
Obeida listened to a Companion who was reciting before an assem- 
bly how the Prophct’s head was shaved at the Pilgrimage, and the 
hair distributed amongst his followers; the eyes of the young man 
glistened as the speaker proceeded, and he interrupted him with 
the unpatient exclamation,—“ Would that I had even asingle one 
of those blessed hairs! I would cherish it for ever, and prize it 
beyond all the gold and silver in the world.”"t Such were the 
natural feelings of fond devotion with which the Prophet came to 


be regarded by the followers of the ‘‘ Companions.’ 


* Hisham, p. 295. 
t Aatib al Wachidi, p. 279. 
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Leer As the tale of the Companions was thus taken up by their 


the latter followers, distance began to invest it with an increasing charm, 
first century, While the products of a living faith and warm imagination were 
being fast debased by superstitious credulity. This second gene- 
ration are termed in the language of the patriotic lore of Arabia, 
Tubitin, or Successors. Here and there a Companion survived 
till near the end of the first century; but, for all practical pur- 
poses, they had passed off the stage before the commencement of 
its last quarter. Their first Successors, who were in some measure 
also their contemporaries, flourished in‘the latter half of the same 
century, though some of the oldest may have survived for a time 
in the second.* 
Meanwhile a new cause was at work, which gave to the tales of 
Mahomet’s companions a fresh and an adventitious importance. 
Tue wants of ‘The Arabs, a simple and unsophisticated race, found in the 


the expand- 


ing cmpare Coran ample provisions for the regulation of all their affairs, 
required an 


enlargement religious, social, and political. But the aspect of Islam soon under- 
oF the ad- 


ministratne Went a mighty change. Scarcely was the Prophet dead when his 

code of the , . : 

Coran. followers issued forth from thar barren peninsula, armed with the 
warrant of the Coran to impose the faith of Mahomet upon all the 
nations of the carth. Whuthin a century they had, as a first step to 
this universal subjugation, conquered every land that intervened 
between the banks of the Oxus and the farthest shores of Northern 


Africa and of Spain; and had enrolled the great majority of their 





* Sprenger gives the names of the companions of the Prophet who sur- 
yived the latest. He mentions the last six, who died between the years 
A.H. 86 and 100. Among these 1s the famons traditionist, Anas ibn Malik. 
Mohammed, p. 67, note 3. 

But those who lived to that advanced period must either have been very 
young when they knew Mahomet, or have by this time become decrepit and 
superannuated. In the former case, their evidence as the contemporaries of 
the Prophet is of little value; in the latter, their prime as narrators must 
have passed away. Hence, for practical purposes, we would limit generally 
the age of the Companions to the first half or three-quarters of the seventh 
century. ‘Thus, supposing a Companion to have reached his sixty-fifth year 
in A.D. 675, he would have been only twenty-two years of age at the 
Prophet’s death, and but twelve years of age at the time of the flight. A 
possible margin of ten or twelve additional years may be left for cases of 
great age and unusual strength of memory. 
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peoples under the standard of the Coran. This vast empire differed 
widely indced from the Arabia of Mahomet’s time ; and that which 
well sufficed for the patriarchal simplicity and limited social system 
of the early Arabs, became utterly inadequate for the hourly multi- 
plying wants of their descendants. Crowded cities, like Fostit, 
Kufi, and Damascus, required an elaborate compilation of laws for 
the guidance of their courts of justice: new political relations 
demanded a system of international equity: the speculations of a 
people before whom litcrature was preparing to throw open her 
arena, and the controversies of eager factions upon nice points of 
Mahometan faith, were impatient of the narrow limits which con- 
fined them ;—all called loudly for the enlargement of the scanty and 
naked dogmas of the Coran, and for the devclopment of its defec- 
tive code of ethics. 

And yet it was the cardinal principle of carly Islam, that the Yet the 
standard of Law, of Theology, and of Politics, was the Coran and oe Mien’ 
the Coran alone. By it Mahomet himsclf ruled; to it in his Fale at oon: 
teaching he always referred; from it he professed to derive his 
opinions, and upon it to ground his decisions, If he, the Messen- 
ger of the Lord, and the Founder of the faith, was thus bound by 
the Coran, much more were the Caliphs, his uninspired substitutes 
New and unfurescen circumstances were continually arising, for 
wluch the Coran contained no provision. 1t no longer sufficed for 
its original object. How then weie its deficicncics to be supplied? 

The difficulty was resolved by adopting the Custom or “Sunnat” The defici- 
of Mahomet, that is, his sayings and his practice, as a supplement. yh by the 
to the Coran. The recitals regarding the life of the Prophet now symes and 
acquired an unlooked-for valuc. fe had never held himself to Mahomet, 
be infallible, except when directly inspired of God; but this new 
doctrine assumed that a heavenly and unerring guidance pervaded 
every word and action of his prophetic life. Tradition was thus 
invested with the force of law, and with some of the authority of 
inspiration. It was in great measure owing to the rise of this 
theory, that, during the first century of Islam, the cumbrous 
recitals of tradition so far outstripped the dimensions of reality. 

The prerogative now claimed for Tradition stinwlated the growth 
of fabricated evidence, and Jed to the preservation of every kind 
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of story, spurious or real, touching the Prophet. Before the 
close of the century it had imparted an almost incredible impulse 
to the search for traditions, and had in fact given birth to the 
new profession of Collectors, Men devoted their lives to the busi- 
ness. They travelled from city to city, and from tribe to tribe, 
over the whole Mahometan wo1ld; sought out by personal inquiry 
every vestige of Mahomet’s biography yct lingering among the 
Companions, the Successors, and their descendants; and committed 
to writing the tales and reminiscences with which they used to 
edify their wondermg and admiring auditors. 

The work, however, too closely affected the public interests, 
and the political aspect of the empire, to be left entirely to private 
and individual zeal, About a hundred years after Mahomet, the 
Caliph Omar TI. issued cirewlar orders for the formal collection of 
all extant traditions.* The task thus begun continued to be 
vigorously prosecuted, but we possess no authentic remains of any 
compilation of an earlier date than the middle or end of the second 
ecntury. Then, indeed, ample materials had been amassed, and 
they have been handed down to us both in the shape of J3o- 
graphies and of general Collections, which bear upon every imagin- 
able point of Mahomet’s character, and detail the munutest mci- 
dents of lus life. 

It thus appears that the traditions we now possess remained 


till the latter gencially im an unrecorded form for at least the greater part of a 


part of the 
ist century 


century. It 1s not indeed denied that some of Mahomet’s sayings 
may possibly have been noted down in writing diuing his Iife- 
time, and from that source copied aud propagated afterwards. 
We say possibly, for the evidence in favour of any such record 1s 
meagre, suspicious, and contradictory. The few and uncertain 
statements of this nature may have owed their origin to the autho- 
rity which a habit of the kind would impart to the name of a 
Companion, supposed to have practised it, All the original 
references wluch I have been able to trace bearing upon this 


* IIc committed to Abu Bacr ibn Muhammad the task of compiling all 
the traditions he could mect with, This traditiommt died A.IL 120, aged 84, 
Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 67. 
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question have been thrown together in the subjomed note * It 1s 
hardly possible that, if the custom had prevailed of writing down 
Mahomet’s sayings during his life, we should not have had fie- 
quent imtimation of the fact, with notices of the writers, and 
special references to the nature, contents, and peculiar authority of 


*¥From certain carly tiaditions 1t may be concluded that it was not 
customary, before the time of the Caliph Omar IT (A.H. 100), to reduce to 
writing the current traditions. “ Omar LI, sonof Abd al Aziz, wrote to Abu 
Bacr ibn Muhammad thus;— Look out (at Medina), for whatever traditions 
there are of Mahomet, or of the by-gone Sunnat, or for any traditions of 
Amarah daughter of Abd al Rahman, and comnut them to writing, for verily 
I fear the obliteration of knowledge (tradition) aud the departure (death) of 
the people possessmg it.” Adtib al Wackidh, p. 178. 

Again—“ Sahh ibn Keisan related as follows.—Zolui (died A.H. 124) 
and [ joined each othe: and sought after knowledge (traditions); and we 
spake one to another saying—‘ Let us write down the Sunnat’—(traditions 
regarding Mahomet;) so we recorded the traditions which came down from 
the Prophet. Then sad Zohii—‘Let us now record that also which doth 
emanate from the Compamons of the Prophet, for it too is Sunnat’ | 
replied, ‘1t 18 not Suanat’ and I i1ecoided none of it. So he wrote (the 
latter,) but I did not; and thus he obtamed his object, but I lost the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining this knowledge.” bid. p. 1781. 

And again, the seeictary of Wackidi 1elates the following sjecch by 
Zohi1 —“* } used to be greatly averse to wiiting down knowledge (traditions) 
until these 1ulers (the Caliphs, &c.) forced me to do 50. Then J saw it (to 
be mght) that none of the Moslems should be Iindered fiom it” (2e from 
readily acquiring traditional Knowledge m a reco:ded form.)— 


ULE Lal Aye ale Uinst de gall GUS 3G US Jb 
cpnannd| wre do | deh ¥ re Lbidem. 


This smportant tiadition seems to be decisive agamst the previous practice, 
nt any rate as a general one, of 1ecording traditions. The other authorities 
I have met with on the point are very weak. They are as follows.— 

Marwan (when Governo: of Medina, m Muiay1a’s reign) secicted seribes 
behind a curtam; then he called Zeid ibn Thibit, (one of Mahomet’s Com- 
panions, and the collector of the Co1an,) and began to question him, the men 
meanwhile writing hi» answers down But Zeid turing round saw them 
writing and called out, “ Treachery, Marwan! My words are those of my 
Own opinion only” (¢¢, not authoritative tradition.) bid. p. 173. 

Again —Abdallah ibn Amr asked pennission of Mahomet, to take down 
in writing what he heard fiom him, and Mahomet gave him permission. So 
he wrote it down, and he used to call that book Al Séddica (“The True.”) 
Mujahid (born A.U. 11, died A.H 100) says he saw a book Abdallah 
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their records. But no such references or quotations are anywhere 
to be found. It cannot be olyjected that the Arabs trustcd so im- 
plicitly to their memory that they regarded oral to be as authori- 


had, and he asked him regarding it, and be rephed, “This 1s A7? Sddica; 
therem is what I heard from the Prophet; there is not m it between him and 
mc any one” (z.e,1ts contents aic derived immediately from him.) Jhid. p. 1754. 

Agan-—*“ Omar (the successor of Abn Bacr) intended to write down the 
Sunnat, and prayed to the Lord iecgaiding it for a month when at last he 
was ready to commence the work, he desisted, saying——§ I 1emember a people 
Who recorded a wiitme simila thereunto, and then followed after it, leaving 
the Book of the Lord” hid. p. 2354. 

Di. Sprenge: has carefully collected several traditions, both for and agamst 
the opmon that Mahomet’s sayings were recorded during his hfe-tune. At 
p. 67 of is Life of Mohammed, notes 1 and 2, will be found a few traditions 
in Which the above-mentioned Abdallah, and one or two others, are said to 
have written down such memorauda. On the other hand, at p. 64, note J, 
are transcribed tlnee o1 four traditions to the eflect that Mahomet forhad his 
followers to record any of his sayings, and stopped them when they had 
begun to do so, “lest they should fall into the confusion of the Jews and the 
Chitstian:.” Both sets of tradiuons scem to be equally balanced, and for 
reasons given in the text I would reject both as untrustworthy. See also some 
traditions in Dr. Sprenger’s note on Zohii; Asictie Journal for 1851, p. 396. 


The phrase Grt| or Usa “such a one mfurmed me”——the 


technical link 1n the traditional cliain—does not necessarily mmply that the 
traditional matter was couvey ed era//y and not marecorded form ~~ With the 
later traditionists 1t certunly came to be apphed hewre to relations ab eady 
preserved in writing by the party on whose authouty they me delrvered, 
This is very clearly shewn by Ti. Sprenger, in lus notice of Taba; <Aszatic 
Journal, No cexn, p. 1090.) Taba constantly mtroduces traditions, with 
his formula, from Ton Ishac and Wackidi, and on turning to these authors, 
we find the same matter worl for word, as quoted by Taban. The fan 
conclusion 1s that it may be the same with some of the authorities earlier 
than Ibn Ishic; and we shall see reason below for believing that it was so m 
the case of Orwe and Zoli. 

After the above was in type, I have been favoured by Dr Spienger with 
his Second Notice on A. von Azvemer’s Wackhidi, m the Cal. As Jounal for 
1856. The sulyject of the earlhest biographers of Mahomet, and their antho- 
ritics, 18 there discussed with his usual learmmeg and research. He estab- 
lishes 1t as at least highly probable that Orwa (horn A LH. 23, died 94) wiote 
a biogiaphy of the Piophet; “but unfortunately the prejndice that if was 
not proper to have any other book than the Coran induced him to eflace all 
his traditions.” No farthe: hyght 15 thrown on the recording of events, or 
traditions, contemporaneously with Mahomet, or shortly after lis death; and 
that 1s the point on which the argument in the text turns 
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tative as recorded narratives, and therefore would take no note of 
the latter; for we sce that Omar was afraid lest even the Coran, 
believed by him to be divine and itself the subject of heavenly 
care, should become defective if left to the memory of man. Just 
as little weieht, on the other hand, should be allowed to the tradi- 
tion that Mahomet prohebted his followers from noting down his 
words; though it is not casy to see how that tradition could have 
gained currency at all, lad it been the regular and constant prac- 
tice of any persons to record his saymgs. The truth appears to be 
that there was in reality no such practice; and that the story of 
the prohibition, though spurious, embodies the after-thought of 
serious Mahometans as to what Mahomet would have said, had he 
forescen the loose and fabricated stories that sprang up, and the 
real danger Ins people would fall into of allowing Zradttion to 
supersede the Coran. The evils of Tradition were, in truth, as 
httle thought of as its value was perceived, till many years after 
Mahomet’s death. 

But even were we to aduut all that las been advanced, it would 
prove no more than that some of the Companions used to keep 
memoranda of the Prophet's sayings. Now, unless it be possible 
to connect such memoranda with extant Tradition, the concession 
would be useless. But it is not, as far as T know, demonstrable of 
any single tradition or class of traditions now in existence, that 


ven if 
recorded 
memoanda 
weie kept in 
Mahomet’s 
life-t nne, 
none ot them 
can be con- 
nected with 


any tia- 
ditions now 


they were copied from such memutanda, or have been derived in S42" 
’ 


any way from them. ‘To prove, therefore, that some traditions 
were at first recorded, will not help us to a knowledge of whether 
any of these still exist, or to a discrimination of them fiom 
others resting on a purely oral basis. The very most that could 
be urged fiom the premises is, that our present collections may 
contain some tiaditions founded upon a recorded original, and 
handed down in writing; but we are unable to single out any 
individual tradition and make such affirmation regarding it. The 
entire mass of extant tradition rests in this respect on the same 
uncertain ground, and the uncertainty of any one portion (apart 
from internal evidence of probability) attaches equally to the 
whole. We cannot with confidence, or even with the least show 
of likelihood, affirm of any tradition that it was recorded till 
nearly the end of the first century of the Hegira. 
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Mahometan © We see, then, how entirely Tradition, as now possessed by 
tradition 


being ut first Us, Tests its authority on the memory of those who handed it 
purely ora 


is not only down; and how dependent therefore it must have been upon their 

but affected Convictions and their prejudices. For, in addition to the common 

el era frailty of human recollection which renders traditional evidence 
notoriously infirm, and to the errors or exaggerations which 
always distort a narrative transmitted orally through many wit- 
nesses, there exist throughout Mahometan Tradition abundant 
indications of actual fabrication; and there may everywhere be 
traced the indirect but not less powerful and dangerous influence 
of a silently working bias, which insensibly gave its colour and its 
shape to all the stories of their Prophet treasured up in the 
memories of the believers. 

loresumae ‘To form an adequate conception of the value and defects of 


ting these : a8 ge & 4 
uifluenees, ‘Tradition, it is absolutely necessary that the nature and extent of 


rawe this influence should be thoroughly understood; and it 1s there- 

eee") fore esseutial that the reader should possess an outline of the 
political aspect of the empire from the death of Mahomet to the 
period at which our written authorities cominence. Such an 
outline I will now endeavour bricfly to trace 

Duingthe Mahomet survived for ten years the era of his JZegira or emi- 


iwao first . P ; 
Caliphate, gration from Mecca to Medina The caliphates of Abu Bakr and 


how of Omar occupied the thirteen succeeding yeurs, durmg which the 
new-born empire, animated by the one ruling passion of enforcing 
an universal submission to Islam, was still unbroken by division. 
The distorting medium of Faction had not yet interposed betwixt 
us and Mahomet The clief tendency to be dreaded in the Tiadi- 
tion transmitted through tlis period, or originating in it, Is one 
which was then perhaps even stronger and more busy than in the 
approaching days of civil broil, namely, the disposition to exalt the 
character of Mahomet, and to endow it with superhuman attributes. 

AW 23-85 The weak and vacillating reign of Othman nourished or gave 

Lffect on tra- |, : ; : 

dition of the birth to the discontent and conspiracy of Ali and his party, who, 


following the by the murder of the aged prince, caused a fatal rent in the unity 


Ora of the empire, and left it a prey to the contending factions of the 


favourable new competitors for the caliphate. The immcdiate effect of this 
disunion was not unfavourable to the historical value of Tradition. 


For although each party would be tempted to colour their recol- 
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lections by their own factious bias, they would still be conscious 
that a hostile criticism was opposed to them, And, while as yet 
there were alive on either side eye-witnesses of the Prophet's 
actions, both would be cautious in advancing what might be 
liable to dispute, and eager to denounce and expose every false 
statement of their opponents.* 
The caliphate of Ali, after a troubled and doubtful existence of amt 35-40 


7 . ° The Caliph- 
four-and-a-half years, was terminated by assassination, and the ates of the 


é Ommeyad 
opposing faction of the Ommeyads then gained undisputed Dau fie 


P : 5 vyourable to 
supremacy. During the protracted sovereignty of this Dynasty, the tiunful- 


that 1s for nearly one hundred years, the influence of the ruling vito 
power directly opposed the superstitious dogmas of the adherents 
of Mahomet’s more immediate family. The authority of a line 
which derived its descent from Abd Sofifn, long the grand oppo- 
nent of the Prophet, may naturally have softencd the asperity 
of ‘Tradition regarding the conduct of their progenitor, while it 
aided with perhaps the loudest note in swelling the chorus of 
glory to Mahomet. But it would be tempted to none of the 
distorting fabrications of those whose object was to make out a 
divine right of succession in favour of the uncle or the descendants 
of the Founder of Islam; and who, for that end, invested them with 
virtues, and aitributed to them actions, which never had existence. 
Such in the process of time were the motives, and such was the 
practice, of the partizans of the houses of Ali and Abbijs, the son- 
in-law and the uncle of Mahomct. In the early part, however, of 
the Ommeyad succession, these insidious tendencies had but little 
room for play. The fiction of divine nght, even had it been 





* The following tradition seems to illustrate this position.— 

Othman (when Caliph) commanded, saymg.—* It 15 not permitted to any 
one to relate a tradition as from the Prophet, which he hath not already 
heard in the tame of Abu Bacr or Omar. And verily nothmg hinders me 
from repeating traditions of the Piophet’s sayings, (although I be one of those 
endowed with the most retentive memory amongst all his Compamions,) but 
that I have heard lim say, Whoever shall sepeat of me that which 1 have not 
sard, his resting-place shall be wn Hell.” Katib al Wachidh, p. 168}, 

Tins tradition, if well founded, gives jetty clear intumation that even 
before Othman’s murder, fabricated traditions were propagated by his oppo- 
nents to shake lus authority, and that the unfortunate Caliph endeavoured to 
check the practice, by forbidding the repetition of any fresh recitals which 
had not tlready heen made known in the cahphates of his two predecessors. 
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thought of, contradicted too directly the knowledge and convic- 
tions of the early Moslems to have met with any support. The 
unqualified opposition of a Jarge section of Mahomet’s most inti- 
mate frends to Ali limself shows how little ground there then 
was for regaiding him as the peculiar favourite of heaven, ‘The 
Khanyites, or sectarians of the theocratic principle and the 
extreme opponents of the Ommeyads, went the length of con- 
demning and rejecting Ali for the scandalous crime of parley ing 
with Muavia* and submiting his claims to arbitration. It is 
hence evident that the extravagant pretensions of the Alyites and 
Abbis-ides were not entertained, cr even dreamt of, in the carly 
part of the Ommeyad caliphate. 

The fone During this century the mam fabric of Tradition grew up, and 

peti me ver assumed permanent shape. ‘Towards its close, the extant tradi- 

allyaltued tions began to be systematically sought out, and publicly put 
upon record. ‘The type then moulded could not but be maintained, 
in its chief features at least, ever after. Subsequent sectaries 
might strive to re-cast it; their efforts could secure but a very 
partial success, because the only standard they possessed was 
formed under the influence of the Ommeyad princes. In the tra- 
ditional impress of this period, although the features of Mahomet 
lumself were maguified into majestic and supeinatural dimen- 
sions yet the character of his friends and followers, and the general 
events of carly Islam, were undoubtedly preserved with tolerable 
accuracy, and thus a Jioad basis of lnstorical truth has been 
maintamed, 

Alyite and But in the Jatter part of the peiiod now before us, an under- 

Antawn’ current of ereat volume and intensity commenced to flow. The 


parties con- 
spire 10 SUP adherents of the house of Ali, beaten 1n the field and in all their 


Mant the 

Ommuyad rebellious attempts to dethrone the Ommeyads, were driven to 
other expedients; and the key-stone of their new machinations 
was the divine right of the family of the Prophet to both temporal 
and spiritual rule. They established scerct associations, aud sent 
forth emissaties in every dircction, to decry the Ommeyads as 
godless usurpers, and to canvass for the Alyite pretender of the 


day. These claims were ever and anon strengthened by the 





* The first of the Ommeyad line. 
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mysterious report that the divine Imim of Ali’s race was about to 
step forth from his hidden recess, and stand confessed the Con- 
queror of the world. Such attempts, however, issued in no more 
permanent results than a succession of rebellions, massacres, ayd 
fruitless civil wars, until another party Ieagued themselves in 
the struggle. ‘These were the Abbdssides, who desired to raise 
to the throne some descendant of the Prophet’s uncle, Abbis. 
They combined with the Alyites in denouncing as usurpers the 
present dynasty, which, though sprung from the Corcish, was 
but distantly related to Mahomet. By their united endeavours 
they at length succeeded in supplanting the Ommeyads; when the 
Alyites found themselves over-reached, and an Abbisside Caliph 
was raised to the throne. 

It is not difheult to perceive how much Tradition must have tt ihe 
been affected by these unwearied conspirators. Lerverted tradition cate and 
was, in fact, the cluef instrument employed to accomplish their jeans 
ends By it they blackened the memory of the forefathers of the 
Omuieyads, and exalted the progenitors of the Abbassides. By 
it they were enabled almost to defy Ah, and to assert their prin- 
ciple that the right of empire vested solely in the near relatives of 
the Prophet, and in their descendants. For these ends no device 
was spared. ‘The Coran was misinterpreted, and tradition fulsely 
colored, distoited, and fabricated. Their operations were con- 
cealed; studiously avoiding the eye of any one likely to oppose 
them, they canvassed in the dark. Thus they were safe from 
criticisin ; and the stories and glosses of their traditional schools 
unobtrusively acquired the character of prescriptive evidence. 

In the 136th year of the Llegira, the Abbassides were installed Accession of 
in the imperial caliphate: and the factious teaching, which had ea ae 
hitherto flourished only in the distant satrapies of Persia or, when es 
i, ventured near the throne, lurked m the purlieus of crowded 
cities, now stalked forth with the prestige of sovereignty. The 
Omnieyads, regarded as the mortal focs of the new dynasty, were 
persecuted even to extirpation, and their names and descent over- 
whelmed with obloquy.* 


Wel’s Gesch, der Chaltfin, vol. u. p. 7. 
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ander whom It was under the auspices of the two first of the Abbassides tha: 


giaphy by arliest biogr : : ; 
guphy by the earliest. biography of which we have any remains was com 


(the earliest posed, that, namely, of Inn Isuac. It is cause for little wonder 
ofwhichany + 


thing isex- then, that he follows in the steps of his patrons; and that, whik 
tant,) was 


compiled. lauding their ancestors, he secks to stigmatize the Ommeyads, anc 
to denounce as miscreants those of their forefathers who acted a 
prominent part in the first scencs of Islamite history. 


At e218 = The fitth Caliph from this period was the fainous Al Mimtn, 
le intole- 


rant Caph- who, during areign of twenty years, countenanced with a princely 

Mimin, — support the pursuits of literature. He affected a combination with 

the followers of Ali,* and adopted with enthusiasm the peculiar 

teaching of the Motazelites;—a sect whom the learned Weil 

applauds as the Rationalists of Islam. But however fiecly this 

Caliph may have derided the doctrine of the etermty of the Coran, 

and in opposition to orthodox believers asserted the freedom of 

the human will, he was not a whit less bigoted or intolerant than 

- his predecessors. He not only declared Ali to be the noblest of 

mortals, and Muiavia the basest, but he denounced the most severe 

punishment against any one who should venture to speak evil of 

the one, or attribute good to the other | He made strenuous 

efforts to impose his theological views upon all. He went so far as 

to establish even a species of inquisition, and visited with penal- 

ties those who dared to differ fiom hint = Unhappily for us, this 

very reign was the busiest age of the traditional writers, and the 

wastheera period at which (with the exception of that of Ibn Ishac) the 
when the . , 

meattris @arliest extant biographies of Mahomet were composed. It was 


dinonal and f A % 
Miographicat Under A] Mamoin that WAchivi1, Ibn Histim, and Mapaint, lived 


thorities . ‘ 
nowextans and wrote. Justly, mdecd, may Dr. Weil sorrow over this as a 


pen. colneidence fraught with evil to the interests of historical truth. 


fluences then ;; ; a; mae ¢ P 1 a a 
ae aoik We lvok upon it,” says he, “as a great misfortune, that the 


* When the Abbassides reached the throne, they cast aside the Alyide plat- 
form from which they had made the fortunate ascent. They were then 
obliged im self defence to crush with an iron hand every rising of the Alyites 
who found to then cost that, after all their wiles and machmations, they had 
at last become the unconscious tools for raising to power a party with whom 
they had in reality as little fellow-fecling as with the Ommeyads. ‘They 
deserved their fate. 


t Gesch, Chahfen, vol. i. p, 258, t Ind p, 265. 
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very three oldest Arabic histories, which are nearly the only 
sources of authority for the first period of Islam, were wnitten 
under the Government of Mimfin. At a period when every 
word in favour of Muivia rendered the speaker liable to death, 
and when all were declared outlaws who would not acknow- 
ledge Ali to be the most distinguished of mankind, it was not 
possible to compose, with even the smallest degree of impar- 
tiality, a history of the Companions of Mahomet and of his Succcs- 
sors; because, as we have before seen, the personal interests of 
Ah and his descendants, and their pretensions to the Caliphate, 
are connected in the closest manner with the most important 
political events of the first two centurics.”* 

But besides the biographers of Mahomet and the historians of The general 
early Islam, the Collectors of general trarition,who likewise flourished canon 
at this period, came within the circle of Abbisside influence, and allan 
some of them under the direct persuasion of Al Mimtn. his“ 
class of men, us shown above, travelled over the whole empire, 
and searched after every kind of tradition which bore the slightest 
relation to their Prophet. The mass of narrations gathered by 
this laborious process was sifted by a pscudo-critical canon, 
founded on the gencral repute of the narrators who formed the 
chain from Mahomet downwards; and the approved residuum 
was published under the authority of the Collector's name. Such 
collections were more popular than the biographical or historical 
treatises. They formed, in fact, and stall form the groundwork 
of the different theological schools of Islam; and, having been used 
universally and studied continuously from the period of their 
appearance, exist to the present day in an authentic and genuine 
shape. Copies of them abound in all Moslem countries; whereas 
the early biographies are cither not extant at all, or can only 
be procured with great difficulty. 

The six standard Sunni collections were compiled exclusively two schoots ; 
under the Abbisside Culiphs, and the earliest of them partly i26 the sia. 
during the reign of Al Mamfn.t The four canonical collections 








* Gesch, Chalifen, vol. it, p. 267, 
t The names of the authors of the six collections, with those of the other 
Popular traditional compilations, are noted by Dr. Sprenger (Lie of 


Service ren- 
dered by the 
Collectors 


Immense 
proportion of 
fictitious 
matter in the 
current tra- 
dition, 
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of the Shtas were prepared somewhat latcr,* and are incomparably 
less trustworthy than the former, because their paramount object 
is to build up the divine /mdmat or headship of Ali and his 
descendants. 

That the Collectors of Tradition rendered an important scrvice 
to Islam, and even to history, cannot be doubted. The vast flood 
of tradition, poured forth from every quarter of the Moslem 
empire, and daily gathering volume from innumerable tributaries, 
was composed of the most heterogeneous clements; without the 
labours of the traditionists it must soon have formed a chaotic 
sea, in which truth and error, fact and fable, would have mingled 
together in undistinguishable confusion. It is a legitimate infer- 
ence from the foregoing sketch, that Tradition, in the second 
century, embraced a large element of truth. That even respect- 
ably derived traditions often contained much that was exaggerated 
and fabulous, is an equally fair conclusion. It is proved by the 
testimony of the Collectors themselves, that thousands and tens of 
thousands were current in their times, which possessed not even 
a shadow of authority. The mass may be likened to the image 
in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, formed by the unnatural union of 
gold, of silver, of the baser metals, and of clay; and here the 
more valuable parts were fast commingling hopelessly with the 
bad. 

The prodigious amount of base and fictitious material may be 
gathered from the estimate even of Mahometan criticism. Upon 
this topic the opinion of Dr. Weil may be received with con- 
fidence and approbation: —“ Reliance,” he writes, ‘upon oral 
traditions, at a time when they were transmitted by memory 


Mohammed, p. 68, note 2,) together with the date of each author's death, 
Dr. Sprenger has, however, omitted the earhest collection of all, viz. that of 
Imam Malik Al Muatta—born A.H. 95, died A.H. 179. This work was 
lithographed at Delhi in 1849. It 1s held in very great esteem, and although 
not generally included among the standard stz, it is yet believed by many to 
be the source whence a great portion of their materials are derived. ‘‘It 18, 
as it were, the origin and mother of the two Sahih.” 1.¢e, of the collections of 
Bokhari and of Muslim. 


* Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 68, note 8, 
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alone, and every day produced new divisions among the professors 
of Islam, opened up a wide field for fabrication and distortion, 
There was nothing easier, when required to defend any religious 
or political system, than to appeal to an oral tradition of the 
Prophet. The nature of these so-called traditions, and the manner 
in which the name of Mahomet was abused to support all possible mila doin 
lies and absurdities, may be gathered most clearly from the fact by the 
that Bokhari, who travelled from land to land to gather from the Collectors, 
learned the traditions they had received, came to the conclusion, 
after many years’ sifting, that out of 600,000 traditions asccr- 
tained by him to be then current, only 4,000 were authentic! 
And of this selected number, the European critic is compelled, 
without hesitation, to reject at Icast onc-half."* Similar appears 
to have been the experience of the other intelligent compilers of 
the day. Thus Abu Ditid, out of 500,000 traditions which he is 
said to have amassed, threw aside 496,000, and retained as trust- 
worthy only 4,000.T 
The heavenly vision which induced Bokhiri to commence tustrated by 
his pious and herculean task, is sufficently significant of the aa 
urgent necessity that then existed for searching out and preserv- ae 
ing the grains of truth scattered here and there amid the chaff. 
These are his words:—‘“In a dream I beheld the Messenger 
of the Lord (Mahomet), fiom whom I seemed to be driving off 
the flies. When I awoke I inquired of an interpreter of dicams 
the meaning of my vision. Jt 1s, he replied, that thou shalt 
drive away Lies far from him. This it was which induced 
me to compile the Sahih.” And well, indeed, in the eyes of 
Mahometans, did he fulfil the heavenly behest; for, to this day, 


* Gesch. Chalifen, vol. 1i, p. 290; Ibn Khallicdn, by Slane, vol. ix. p. 595, 


t Gesch. Chalifen, vol. u. p. 291; Ibn Khallicdn, vol. i, p. 589. The latter 
authority makes the number sclected 4,800, but the selected number is still 
spoken of as doubtful. “I wrote down,” says Abu Daad, “five hundred 
thousand traditions respecting the Prophet, from which I selected those, to 
the number of four thousand cight hundred, which are contained in thus 
book (the Sunan). I have men.ioned herein the authentic, those which seem 


to be authentic (andy ); and those which are nearly so.” 
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the Sanin Boxuint is regarded by them as one of the most authentic 


treasuries of Tradition.* 
The Col- It is evident, then, that some species of criticism was practised 
noe un- by the Compilers; and that, too, so unsparingly that out of 


i o,e 
the rejection @ hundred traditions not more than one was accepted, and the 


Shorea remaining ninety-nine entirely rejected. But the European 


ditions, did reader will be grievously deceived if he at all regards such criti- 


pate those cism, rigorous as it was, in the light of a sound and discriminat- 
-aelilas thy ing investigation into the credibility of the traditional elements. 
oe It was not the subject-matter of a tradition, but simply the names 
attached thereto, which decided the question of credit. Its autho- 
rity must rest on some Companion of the Prophet, and on the 
character of each individual in the long chain of witnesses through 
whom it was handed down.t If these were unimpeachable, the 
tradition must be received. No inherent improbability, however 
glaring, could exclude a narration thus attested from its place 
in the authentic collections The compilers would not venture 
upon the open sea of criticism, but steered slavishly by this 
single miserable canon along the shallows of a mere formal 
system They dared not inquire into internal evidence. To 
have arrugned the motives of the first author or subsequent 


rehearsers of a story, discussed its probability, and brought it to 





* Abu Abdaliah Muhammad, surnamed from his country, Al Bokhari, was 
born A.H. 194; but, with rare precocity, he had in his eighteenth year already 
commenced the labour of his lite m collecting and siftmy traditions. We 
muy therefore conclude that the full influence of the Caliph Maman was 
brought to bear upon his works. Ibn Khallican says of him;—* Animated 
with the desire of collecting traditions, he went to sce most of the tradi 
tionists in all the great cities, he wiote down in Khorasan, 1n the cities of 
Trak, in the Wyaz,in Synia, and in Egypt, the information he thus acquired.’ 
Lon Khalheén, vol. ri. p. 595. 

7 This mey be illustrated by the practice of Bokhari and Muslim. Out o! 
40,000 men, who are said to have been instrumental in handing down Tra- 
dition, they acknowledged the authority of only 2,000 by receiving thei: 
traditions, <A /atcr wnitcr states that, of these 40,000 persons, only 226 
should be excepted as undeserving of credit, This may throw light upon 
one cause at least of the vast store of fabulous narratives in the works of 
the more modern biographers, viz., that they were less careful about thei: 
authoritics. See Sprenger’s Mohammad, p. 65, note 1. 
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the test of historical evidence, would have been a strange and 
uncongenial task. The spirit of Islam would not brook the spirit 
of free inquiry and rea] criticism. The blind faith of Mahomet 
and his followers spurned the aids of investigation and of evidence. 
Thus saith the Prophet of the Lord, and every doubt must vanish, 
every rising question be smothered. If doubts did arise, and 
questions were entertained, by any rash philosopher, the temporal 
authority was at hand to dispel and to silencethem. The dogmas 
of Islam were so closcly welded with the principles upon which (1 oem 


tical clement 


. ‘ of Islfim had 
the Moslem government was reared, that it had no option but to crtnpuished 


enforce with a stern front and iron hand an implicit acquiescence eecnamy 
in those dogmas on which its existence hung. Upon the apostate “00. 
Moslem the sentence of death,—an award resting on the Prophet's 
authority,—was rigorously executed by the civil power; and 
between the heterodoxy of the free-thinker, and the lapse of the 
renevade, there never existed any well-defined boundary. To 

the combination, or rather the wnity, of the spiritual and political 
elements in the unvarying type of Mahometan Government, must 

be attributed that utter absence of candid and free investigation 

into the origin and truth of Islam, wluch so painfully charac- 
terizes the Moslem mind even in the present day. ‘The faculty 

of criticism was annihilated by the sword. 

Upon the other hand, there is no reason to doubt that the But they 
Collectois were sincere and honest in doing that which they pro- Pacem 
fessed to do. It may well be admitted that thcy sought out in hat ey 
good faith all traditions actually current, inquired carefully into ae 
the authoritics on which they rested, and recorded them with the 
most scrupulous accuracy. The sanctions of religion were at 
hand to enforce diligence and caution. Thus Bokhiri, who, as we 
have just seen, commenced his work at a supposed divine moni- 
tion, was heard to say “ that he never inserted a tradition in his 
Sahih, until he had made an ablution, and offered up a prayer of 
two rakas."* The prepossessions of the several Collectors would 
undoubtedly influence them in accepting or rejecting the chain of 
witnesses to any traditions; but there is no reason to suppose that 


anna, reenter orien nero 


* Ibn Khalhicdn, vol. i. p. 596. 


Guarantecs 


and evidence 


of thei 
honesty. 
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they at all tampered with the traditions themselves. Thus a 
Shia collector would cast aside a tradition received from Ayesha 
through an Ommeyad channel; whilst one of Ommeyad predilec- 
tions would discard every traditional chain in the links of which 
he discovered an emissary of the house of Ali. But neither the 
one nor the other was likely to fabricate a tradition, or interpolate 
a narration, whatever its purport or bearing might be, which they 
had once received on an unexceptionable array of names as credible. 

The honesty of the compilers is warranted by the style and 
contents of their works. The complete series of witnesses, by 
which every tradition is traced up through each stage of transmis- 
sion to one of the Prophet’s Companions, is invariably prefixed; 
and we cannot but admit the authority which even the names of at 
least the later witnesses in such a chain would impart.* These were 
not feigned names, but the names of real characters, many of whom 
were personages of note. The traditional collections were openly 
published, and the credit of the compilers would have been 
endangered by the fabrication of such evidence.t The Collector 
was likewise, in general, the centre of a school of traditional 
learning which, as it were, challenged the public to test its autho- 
rities. So far, then, as this kind of attestation can give weight to 
hearsay, that weight may be readily conceded. Again, the simple 
manner in which the most contradictory traditions are accepted, 
and placed side by side, 1s a guarantee of sincerity. All that 
could be collected seem to have been thrown togethcr with scrupu- 
lous simplicity. Each tradition, though it be a bare repetition, or 





* A tradition 1s always given in the direct form of speech m which 1t is 
supposed to have been orginally uttered. Thus:—“ A informed me, saymg 
that B had spoken to the effect that C had told him, saymg D mentioned 
that he heard E relate that he had listened to F, who said ;— heard @ enquariny 
of Ayesha ‘What food did the Prophet of the Loid hke? and she replied, 
‘Verily, he loved sweetmeats and honey, and greatly relished a pumpkin.’” 


The technical links in these narrations are generally UG ast or Use 


I have heard from such a one, or such a one informed me ; and Je wes (3 
—quoth he,” “quoth she.” 

+ Even the omission, or disguising the names, of any anuthoritics in 
a traditional chain, destroyed the credit of a traditionist. It was called~- 
tadlis, See Sprenges’s Second Notice of Wackidt, As, Jounal, 1856, 
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possibly the direct opposite, of a dozen preceding it, is noted down 
unquestioned, with its special chain of witnesses; whilst no account 
whatever is made of the most violent improbabilities, of incidents 
plainly fabulous, or even of patent contradictions.* Now this 
appears evidence at least of an honest design. Pains would 
otherwise have been taken to exclude or to soften down opposing 
statements; and we should not have found so much allowed to be 
ercdible Tradition, which either on the onc hand or on the other 
must have crossed the views and prejudices of the compiler. If 
we suppose design, we must suppose at the same time a less even- 
handed admission of contrary traditions. 

Conceding, then, the general honesty of the collectors in making tow far do 
their selection, upon an absurd principle indeed, yet bond fide ade aan 
from existing materials, let us now turn to their selected compila- (yn cn, 
tions, and inquire whether they contain any authentic elements of % #th” 
the biography of Mahomet; and if so, how and to what extent 
these have become commingled with adventitious or erroncous 
matter. 

In the first place, how far does the present text afford us ground ‘The fiag- 

mentary and 


for confidence that its contents are identical with the supposed isolated char- 


: os . ° acter of cach 
evidence originally given forth by contemporary witnesses? To tradition pre- 


. . ° vents uppli- 
place the case in the strongest point of view, we shall suppose cation of the 


a class of traditions purporting to have been written by the sent ‘ 
Companions, and to have been recorded at each successive stage Commins 
of transmission. There is a peculiarity in traditional com- 
position which, even upon this supposition, would render it always 
of doubtful authority; namely, that each tradition is short and 
abrupt, and completely isolated from every other. The isolation 
extends not simply to the traditions themselves as finally com- 
piled by the collector, but to their whole history and descent 


throughout the two centuries preceding their collection. At 





* No Mahometan is of course expected to believe implicitly in two contra- 
dictory traditions, All properly attested traditions are recorded; but many 
of them are acknowledged weak or doubtful; and when they contradict one 
another, the choice 1s left to the student. The historians of Mahomet and 
of early Islam, when they relate zontradictory or varying narratives, some- 
times add an expression of their own opinion as to wluich 1s preferable. 
They also sometimes mark doubtful stories by the addition; —* But the Lord 
(only) knows whether this be false or true.” 
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every point they are each completely detached and independent; 
and this, coupled with the generally’ brief and fragmentary 
character of the statements made in them, deprives us of the 
checks and critical appliances which may be brought to bear on 
au extended and continuous narration. From the disconnected 
character of the composition, the common tests of authenticity are 
generally impossible. There is no context whereby to judge the 
soundness of the text. Each witness in the chain, though pro- 
{essing simply to repeat the original tradition, is in effect an inde- 
pendent authority; and we cannot tell how far, and at what stages, 
Variations may or may not have becn allowed, or fresh matter 
interpolated by any of them. Even were we satisfied of the 
integrity of all, we are unacquainted with their views as to the 
liberty with which Tradition might be treated. The style of the 
narrations marks them for the most part as communicated at the 
first with all the informality of social conversation, and with 
much of the looseness of hearsay; and a similar informality and 
looseness may have attached to any of the steps of their subse- 
quent transmission. 

Tach tha- Again, cach tradition wus not only isvlated, but was held by 


dition was 


ret the collectors to be an endiviseble unit, and as such received or 
au unit, to be, ° Aa ° ° P 
withoutin- rejected. If the traditional links were unexceptionable, the tradi- 
ve stiration : . r 

of ity parts, tion must be accepted as zt stood, whole and entire. ‘There could 
accepted or ee ; ae 
ryectidasa be uo sifting of component parts. Whatever in each tradition 


oe might be true, and whatever might be fictatious,—the probable and 
the fabuluus,—composed an indissoluble whole; so that the accept- 
ance or rejection of one portion involved the acceptance or reyec- 
tion of every portion, as equally credible or undeserving of credit. 
The power of eradicating interpolated statements, or of excluding 
such parts of a tradition as were evidently unfounded or erroneous, 
was thus renounced. The good seed and the tares were reaped 
together, and the latter vastly predominated. 

Comedence It may be possible, indeed, to derive some confirmation from the 


of separate os : . 
traditions a verbal correspondence of separate traditions regarding the same 


a. bl t) t t . s e 
Tractically event; for, if such traditions sprang at the first from a common 


a source (i.e. some Companion of Mahomet), and if they were 


ravenodi really handed down through independent channels unconnected 
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with one another, the coincidence of expression would argue faith- 
fulness of transmission. But the conditions here required, it 
would be difficult, even in a single instance, to prove to the satis- 
faction of a critical mind. The earlier links of tradition are 
removed far back in the obscurity of an imperfect dawn. It is 
impossible to say whether the lincs of transmission supposed to 
have been entirely separate, may not have come into contact, and 
how often; and whether the matter common to them may not have 
been thus obtained, or previously existing variations thus recon- 
ciled. Many traditions, though supported by unexceptionable 
names, and corresponding with others even to nunute verbal coin- 
cidence, abound in stories so fulbulous, and statements so crroncous, 
as to render it impossible that they could ever have formed part 
of any contemporary record, and to shake our confidence in the 
whole system of “respectable names.” There is also reason for 
believing (as will be seen farther below) that much of the coin- 
cidence of narrative is derived from those traditionists who, at the 
close of the first and beginning of the second centuries, reduced 
to writing, and harmonized the traditions extant in their day. 

Such is the uncertainty which would attach to Tradition, even The exelu- 
if we should concede that it had been recorded from the first. thnccter of 
But we have shown that there is no ground whatever for believing (itign de: 


dition de- 


. : . els t of 
that the practice of committing traditions to writing was observed (very check 


in the first days of Islam, or became general until the greater "re 


part of a century had elapsed. The existence of an early record {7% 4 
would have afforded some check; but, as the facts stand, there 
is absolutely no check at all. The record would have at the 
least induced a fixed cast of expression and an element of invari- 
ableness; whereas ‘Tradition purely oral is as wavering and change- 
ful as the character and halts, the associations and the prejudices, 
of each witness in the chain of repetition. No possible precau- 
tion could hinder the commingling in oral tradition of mistake 
or fabrication with what at the first may have been real fact and 
trustworthy representation. The flood-gates of error, extrava- 
gance, fiction, are thrown wide open; and we need only look to 
human nature similarly situ uted in any part of the globe, and in 
every age, to be satisfied that little dependence can he placed on 
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otherwise unsupported detuils of ordinary historical incident; and 
none whatever upon the recital of supernatural wonders, conveyed 
for any length of time through such a channel.* That Mahometan 
experience proves no exception to the gencral principle, the 
puerile extravagancies and splendid fabrications of oriental ima- 
gination which adorn or darken the pages of carly Islam, amply 
demonstrate. The critical test applied by the collectors had, as 
we have just seen, no reference whatever to these pregnant sources 
of error; and, though it may have exposed and excluded multi- 
tudes of modern fabrications, it failed to place the earlier tradi- 
tions upon a certain basis, or to supply any means of judging, 
between the actual and the fictitious, between the offspring cf 
the imagination and the sober evidence of fact. 

Temas It remains to examine the traditional books, with 1¢ference to 


conespond- their contents and internal probability, And here we are fortu- 
ence with the 


Coran nate in having at hand, as a standard of comparison, the Coran, 
which has been already proved a genuine and contemporary 
document. 

The mam In bringing Tradition to this test, we find that in its main his- 

imme torical points the Coran is at one with the standard traditional 


anhcal e . ® ° ° 
outines _-COllections. ‘It notices, sometimes directly, sometimes incidentally, 


i the topics which, from time to time, most interested Mahomet; 
und with these salient points the mass of tradition is found 
upon the whole to tally. The statements and allusions of this 
deseription in the Coran, though themselves comparatively few, 
aie linked more or less with a vast variety of important incidents 
which refer, as well to the Prophet individually and his domestic 
relations, as to public events and the progress of Islam. A just 
confidence 1s thus imparted that a large element of historical truth 
has been conveyed by tradition. 

Dia Upon the other hand, there are subjects in which the Coran is 

tun umport- directly at variance with Tradition. For cxample, there is no 

ale poner 0. position more satisfactorily established by the Coran than that 


wok ° ° * ° 
muscles Mahomet did not in any part of his carcer perform miracles, or 


*This subject has been well discussed inthe Treatise ox Politics hy Lewes, 
vol i. pp. 187, 188. 
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retend to perform them. Yet tradition abounds with miraculous 
acts, which belie the plain declarations of the Coran; and which, 
moreover, if ever attempted, would undoubtedly have heen men- 
tioned in those pretended revelations which omitted nothing, 
however trivial, that could strengthen the prophetical claim 
Here, then, in matters of simple narration and historical fact, we 
find Tradition discredited by the Coran. 

The result of the comparison, then, is precisely that wlich we Pirplexing 
have already arrived at, @ priori, from the foregoing historical ea 
review. But though it strengthens this conclusion, the com- 
parison does not afford us much help in the practical treatment 
of Tradition itself. Excepting in a lnmited number of events, it 
furnishes us with no rule for eliminating truth from falsehood. 
Kacts which we know from the Coran to be well founded, and 
tales which we know to be fabricated, are imdiscriminately 
woven together; the whole tissue of Tradition, it may reasonably 
be concluded, is formed of this double class of heterogencous 
mateiials; and of both the fabric and colour are so wnvaryingly 
uniform, that we are at a loss for any means of distinguishing the 
one from the other. The biographer of Mahomet continually 
runs the risk of substituting for the realities of history some 
puerile fancy or extravagant invention. In striving to avoid this 
danger he is exposed to the opposite peril of rejecting, as pious 
fabrications, what may in 1cality be important historical fact, 01 
at the least contain its substance.* 





ee 


* Thus 1s well expressed by Dr. Weil —“Ich durfte dahe: micht bloss die 
Quelle ubertragen oder jc nach Gutdunken excerpuen, sondern musste hic 
Angaben vo ler einer strengen Kritikk unterwerfen ; denn wenn man ubet- 
haupt gegen ulle orientalischen Schrittsteller misstrauisch seyn muss, so hat 
man Incr doppelten Giund dazu, weil sic meht nur von the Lemenschaft 
und irer Phantasic, sondern auch yon ihrer :chgiosen Schwarmeiei geleitet 
waren. Schon im zweiten Jahrhundert, als die ersten Biographen Moham- 
meds auftraten, die ihre Erzuhlungen noch auf Aussage semer Zeitgenossen 
Zuruckzufuhren wagen, war sem ganzes Leben, nicht nur vou sewer Gebu t, 
sondern schon von seimer Zeugung an, bis zu seem Tode, von emem Gewebe 
von Marchen und Legenden umsponnen, das auch das nuchternste eu opaische 
Auge nicht immer ganz zu durchschauen und abzulosen vermag, ohne Gefalr 
zit laufen, aus allzu grosser Ac igstlichkeit auch wirkhche histonische Facta 
als fromme Dichtung anzusehen.” Weil’s Mohammed, pp. xv, X\. 


Opinion of 


Dr. Sprenger 
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It is, indecd, the opinion of Dr. Sprenger that “although 


too favorable the nearest view of the Prophet which we can obtain is ata 


to Tradition, 


An attempt 
to lay down 
tests for dis- 
Ciimiumating 
What 15 
reliable 1n 
Tradition 


Traditional 
evidence ez 
parte, Our 
tests must 
depend on 
internal cx- 
amination. 


distance of one hundred years,” and although this long vista is 
formed of a medium exclusively Mahometan, yet our knowledge of 
the bias of the narrators “ cnables us to correct the media, and to 
make them almost achromatic."* The remark is true to some 
extent; but its full and absolute application would carry us, I 
think, much beyond the truth. The difficulties of the task cannot 
without danger be underrated. To bring to a right focus the 
various lights of Tradition, to reject those that are fictitious, to 
restore to a proper direction the rays reflected by a fulse and 
deceptive surface, to calculate the extent of aberration, and make 
due allowance fur a thousand disturbing influences ;—this is indeed 
a work of entanglement and complication, which would require 
for its perfect accomplishment a finer discernment, and a machinery 
of nicer construction, than human nature can boast of. Never- 
theless, it is mght that an attempt should be made, however 
imperfect the success that may attend it. It is possible that, by 
a comprehensive consideration of the subject, and a careful discri- 
nation of the several souices of error, we may reach, at the least, 
an approximation to the tauth. With this view 1 will now endea- 
vour to lay down some principles which may prove useful to the 
historical inquirer in separating the true from the false in Maho- 
metan Tradition. 


The grand defect in the traditional evidence regarding Mahomet 
consists in its being wholly ¢7 parte. It 15 the statement of a wit- 
ness regarding himself, in which the license of partiality and sclf- 
interest is unchecked by any opposing party, and the sanction 
even of a neutral audicuce is wanting. What was thus defective 
vr erroneous in the process by which the testimony was obtained, 
may in some measure be corrected or repaired by a close scrutiny 
of the record itself. By analysing the deposition, we may find 
internal evidence affurding grounds for credit or for doubt; while 
in reference to some classes of statements, it may even appeal 
that a Mahometan public would itself supply the place of an 
impartial censor. In this view, the points on which the pro- 





* Sprenyer’s Mohammed, p. 68. 
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pability of a tradition will mainly depend, appear to be first, 
whether there existed a bias among the Mahomctans generally 
respecting the subject narrated ; second, whether there are traces 
of any special interest, prejudice, or design, on the part of the, 4 
narrator; and third, whether the narrator had opportunity for per- sous; pom 
sonally knowing the facts. These topics will perhaps best be ae. 
discussed by considering the Period to which a narration relates, 
and then the Subject of which it treats. 

I, a.—The Periop to which a tradition purports to refer, is a I. Peniop. 


os ; First. —Up to 

point of vital importance. The original authors of all reliable entianee, of 
; uhomet on 

Tradition were, as has been shown, the Companions of Mahomet pute life. 


himself; and the era of its first propagation was subsequent to witnemed 

the Prophet’s decease. But Mahomet was above threcscore years and most of 

old when he died; and few of his Companions, who were instru- poiaeentliah 

mental in giving rise to Tradition, were of equal age,—hardly any Tene 

of them older. In inverse proportion to their years, the number 

of aged men was small, and the period short during which they 

survived Mahomet; and these are preciscly the considerations by 

which their influence, in the formation of Tradition, must be 

limited also. The great majority were young; and in proportion 

to their youth was the number that survived longest, and gave 

the deepest impress to Tradition.* We may, then, fix the term of 

Mahemet’s own life as the extreme backward limit within which 

our witnesses range themselves. In other words, we have virtu- 

ally no original witnesses who lived at a period anterior to Maho- 

met; few, if any, were born before him; the great majority, very natvan 

many years after him. ‘They are not, therefore, trustworthy he pickin 

witnesses for events preceding Mahomet’s birth, or for the details therefore go 
: : arther buck 

of bis childhood; few of them, even, for the incidents of his youth. than ls 


They could not by any possibility possess a personal knowledge aie 








* Abu Bacr, for instance, was within two years of Mahomet’s age; but 
then he survived him only two-and-a-half yoars. Most of the eldaly Com- 
panions either dicd u natural death, or were killed in action before Tradition 
came into vogue. Thus Katibal Wiackidi wntes;—* The reason why many 
of the chief men of the Companions have left few traditions, is that they dicd 
before there was any necessity of referring to them.” He adds—The cluctest 
among the Companions, Abu Bacr, Othman, Talha, &e., gave forth fewer 
traditions than others. There did not issuc from them, anything like the 
number of traditions that did from the younges Companions.” p. 176. 
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of these things; and to admit that they gained their information 
at second-hand, is to introduce an element of uncertainty which 
entirely impairs the valuc of their testimony as that of contempo- 
rary witnesses. 

Attention not . 3.—But, again, the value of evidence depends upon the degree 

eae in which the facts are noticed by the witness at the time of ther 

assumed the occurrence. If the attention was not specially attracted by the 

oe event, it would be in vain to expect a full and careful report; 
and, after the lapse of many years, the utmost that could be looked 
for from such a witness, would be the bare general outline of 
importants facts. This principle applies forcibly to the biography 
of Mahomet up to the time when he became the prominent leader 
of a party. Before, there was nothing remarkable about him. 
A poor orphan, a quiet inoffensive citizen, he was perhaps of 
all the inhabitants of Mecca the least likely to have the eyes of 
his neighbours turned upon him, and their memory and imagina- 
tion busy in noting the events of his life, and conjuring up 
anticipations of coming greatness. The remark may be extended, 
not merely to the era when he first made pretensions to inspira- 
tion (for that excited the regaid of a few only among his carliest 
adherents); but to the entire mterval preceding the peiod when 
he stood forth publicly to assume the piophetic rank, opposed 
polytheism, and came into open collision with the cluefs of Mecca. 
Then, indeed, he began to be narrowly watched; and thence- 
forward the Companions of the Prophet are not to be distrusted 
on the score at least of insufficient attention. 

For events c.—It follows necessarily that, in all cases affected by either 


Naomer’s of the foregoing rules, circumstantiahty will be a strong token of 


Pon tay. fabrication, And we shall do well to adopt the analogous canon 
se aot Of Christian criticism, that any tradition, the origin of which is 
suspicion. not strictly contemporary with the facts related, 1s worthless exactly 


in proportion to the particularity of detail.* ‘This will relieve us of 





* Adapted from Alford. Gieek Test. Proleg. p. 56. His remarks are 
strikingly illustrative of Mahometan tradition. “As usual im traditional 
matter, on our advance to later writers, we find more and more particular 
accounts given; the ycar of John’s life, the reigning Emperor, &c., under 
which the Gospel was written.” But Christian traditionists were mere tyros 
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a vast number of extravagant stories, in which the minutie of 
close narrative and sustained colloquy are preserved with the 
pseudo-freshness of yesterday. 

p—It will, however, be just to admit an exception for the Exception in 


uvour of the 
main outlines of Mahomct’s life, which under ordinary circum- leading ont- 


stances his friends and acquaintances would naturally remember Mahomet 
or might learn from himself, and would thus be able in after days“ 

to call up with tolerable accuracy. Such, for instance, are the 
death of his father, his nurture as an infant by the Bani Sad, Ins 
mother’s journey with him to Medina, and the expedition with 

his uncle to Syria while yet a boy. A still wider exception must 

be allowed in favor of public personages and national events, even 
preceding Mahomet’s birth; because the attention of the pcople at 

large would be actively directed to these topics, while the patri- 
archal habits of the Arabs and their spirit of clanship, would be 
propitious for their tenacious recollection. Thus the conversation 

of Abd al Muttahb, Mahomet’s grandfather, with Abraha, the public 
Abyssinian invader, is far more likely to be founded in fact than events 
any of the much later conversations which Mahomet himself is 

said to have had with the monks on either of his journeys to 
Syria; and yet the leading facts regarding these journeys there is 

no reason to doubt. 

Ranged under the same exception will fall those genealogical : au national 
and historical facts, the preservation of which for five or six 
centuries by the memory alone, is so wonderfnl a phenomenon in 
the story of Arabia. Ilere poetry, no doubt, aided the retentive 
faculty. The glowing rhapsodies of the bard were at once caught 
up by his admiring clan, and soon passed into the mouths even of 
the children. In such poetry were preserved the names of the 
chicftains, their feats of bravery, their glorious liberality, the 
unparalleled nobility of their breeds of the camel and the horse. 
Many of these odes became national, and carried with them the 
testimony, not of the tribe only, but of the whole Arab family 
ae et 
in the art of discovering such “ particnlar accounts,” m companson with the 


Mahometans, at the talisman of whose pen distance vanishes, and even 
centuties deliver up the minutest details which they had engulphed. 
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Thus poctry, superadded to the passion for genealogical and tribal 
reminiscences, and the singular capacity of imprinting them 
indelibly on the memory of generations, have secured to us the 
Interwoven details of many centuries with a minuteness and 
particularity that would excite suspicion were not thcir reality 
in many instances established by other evidence and by internal 
coincidence.* 


Second pe- r.—A second marked section of time is that which intervenes 


od —! s e e 
entrance on. Detween Mahomet’s entrance on public life, and the taking of 


nae Me tO Mecca. Here indeed we have two opposing parties, marshalled 


vate, against cach other in mortal strife, whose statements might have 


A.H.8 been a check one upon the other. But during this interval, 
or very shortly after its close, one of the parties was wholly 
extirpated. Its chief leaders were nearly all killed in battle, 
and the remainder amalgamated with the victors. Where- 


No surviving fore, we have no surviving evidence whatever on the side of 
evidence on 5 . . : 
the side of Mahomet's enemies, Not a single advocate was left to explain 
the Meccans; ; \ , 

or agunst ' their actions, often misrepresented by hatred; or to rebut the 


Mahomet and : : 
iis party, unfounded accusations and exaggerated charges imputed to them 


by Mahomet and his followers. On the other hand, we have 
no witnesscs of any kind against Mahomet and his party, whose 
one-sided assertions of their innocence and justice might perhaps 
otherwise have been often successfully impugned. The intemperate 


*M. A, P Caussin de Perceval who, with incredible lubour and pro- 
portionate success, has sought out and arranged these facts mto an uniform 
history, thus justly expresses his estumate of the Arab genealogical tra- 
ditions:— 

J’ai dit que toutes les généalogies Arabes n’étaicnt point certaines; on en 
trouve en effet un grand nombre d’¢videmment incompletes, Mais il en est 
aussi beaucoup d’authentiques, et qui remontent, sans Jacune probable, jusqu’a 
environ six siccles avant Mahomet. C’est un ph¢nomi¢ne vraiment singulier 
chez un peuple inculte et en géncral ¢tianger a l’ait de l'ecriture, comme 
Vétaient les Arabes, que cette fidéhte a pgaider Je sonvemmr des ancttres. 
Elle prenait sa source duns wi sentiment de fierté, dans Pestime quwils faisa- 
ient de leur nobles-e. Jes noms des aren, vravés dans la memoire des 
enfants, étaient les archives des fumilles A ces noms se raitachaient néces- 
srirement quelques notions sui In vie des individus, sur les Gvénements dans 
lesquels ils avaient figuré; et cest aims que les traditions se perpctuaient 
Vige en fige, Essai Sur L’ Histoire des Arabes, vol i, pref. p. 9. 
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and unguarded language of Mahomet and the Companions is 
sufficient proof that, in speaking of their adversaries their 
opinion was scldom impartial, and their judgment not always 
unerring. 

v.—It may be urged in reply, that the great body of the hostile To what 


: degree the 
Meccans who eventually went over to Islam, would still form a Meccan 


4 , 7 party, as 
check upon any material misrepresentation of their party, It finaly Ancor. 
. orate 
may be readily admitted that they did form some check on tlie the Moslems, 
é a ve ‘ , oy proved a 
perversion of public opinion in matters not vitally connected with check upon 
msrepre- 


the credit of Islam and of its Founder. Their influence would also sentation. 
tend to preserve the reports of their own individual actions, and 
perhaps those of their friends aud relatives, in as favourable a 
light as possible. But this influence at best was partial. It must 
ever be borne in inind that the cnemics of the Prophet who now 
joined his ranks acquired, at the same time or very shortly after, 
all the esprit de corps of Islam.* And, long before the stream 
of Tradition commenced its course, these very men had begun to 
look back upon the heathenism of their own Meccan career with 
the same horror or contempt as the early converts did. The 
stains of the Moslem’s unbelieving life were, on his conversion, 
washed away, and imparted no tarnish to his subsequent character. 
He had sinned “ignorantly in unbelief;” but now, both in his own 
view aud in the eyes of his comrades, he was another man. Ue 
might therefore well speak of his mad opposition to “the Prophet 
of the Lord” and the divine message, with as hearty a reproba- 
tion as other men; nay, the violence of reaction might make his 
language even stronger. Such are the witnesses who constitute 
our only check upon the ex parte story told by Mahometans of 
their long struggle with the idolators of Mecca. 

c.— Wherefore, it is incumbent upon us, in estimating the folly, 


* Thus Abu Sofiin, tumself the leader im the last stuge of the opposition 
against Mahomet, became a zealous Muslem, and fought under the bannets 
of his own son in the first Syimn campaign. 

“Le vieil Abu-Sofyan, qui autiefois avait souvent combattu contic 
Mahomet, devenu alure un dea plus zeles sectatewss de PIslanusme, avait 
voulu servir sous son fils, et Paider des counsels de son experience.”  Caus. 
de Perc, L’ITistowe des Arabes, vol. in, p. 429. 
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tion alone in whose favour it originated, and thercfore not to be 
controverted at all. Where it might be otherwise, the story 
would probably at the first be confincd within the limits of its 
own party, and no opportunity would be afforded for its contradic- 
tion, until it had taken root and acquired a prescriptive claim. 
Under any circumstances, the considerations advanced in the 
preceding paragraph are equally applicable in the present instance; 
so that without doubt a vast collection of exaggerated tales have 
come down to us, which owe their existence to party spirit. 

By the bias of party is not to be understood simply the influ- 
ence of faction, but likewise the partiality and prejudice of the 
lesser circles which formed the ramifications of Mussulman socicty. 
The former we are less in danger of overlooking. Where the full 
development of faction, as in the case of the Abbissides and 
Oumeyads, has laid bare the passions and excesses to which it 
may give rise, the reader is on his guard against misrepresenta- 
tion ;— he receives with caution the unnaturally dark or resplen- 
dent phases of such characters as those of Ali and Abbis, of 
Muivia and Abu Sofiin. But, though on a less gigantic scale, 
the influences of tribe, of family, and of the smaller associations of 
party clustering around the several heroes of Islam, were equally 
real and effective. The spirit of clanship, which ran so high 
among the Arabs that Mahomet endeavourcd in vain to supplant 
it by the brotherhood of the faith, perpetuated the confederacies 
and antipathies of ante-mahometan Arabia far down into the 
annals of Islam, and often exerted a potent influence upon the 
destinies even of the Caliphate. It cannot be doubted that these 
combinations and prejudices imparted a strong and often deceptive 
hue to the sources of tradition. Asan example, may be specified 
the rivalry which led the several familics or parties to conipete 
with cach other for the earlicst converts to Islam, until they 
arrived at the conclusion, and consequently propagated the tradi- 
tion, that some of thcir patrons or ancestors were Mahometans 
before Mahomet himself.* 





* Sce Sprenyer’s Mohammed, pp. 158, 162, &c.; and his notice in No. cxii. 
of the Asiatic Journal, p.128, “There 1s o great deal of sectarian spirit 
muxed up im the disputes who ‘were the first behevers?? The Sunnies say 
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p.—We now come to the class of motives incomparably the 3 Nationa 
come 
most dangerous to the purity of Tradition, namely, those which mont to the 


le of 
were common to the whole Moslem body. In the previous cases the in and 


bias was confined to a fragment, and the remainder of the nation most fatal = 
might form a check upon the fractional aberration. But here the 

bias was universal, pervading the entire medium through which we 

have received Tradition ; and leaving us, for the correction of its 
divergencies, no check whatever. 

To this class must be assigned all Tradition the object of which is Tendency to 
to glorify Mahomet, and to invest him with supernatural attributes, met, met, and 
Although in the Coran the Prophet disclaims the power of work- hun supor- 
ing miracles, yet he implies that there existed a continuous inter- atéribntes. 
course between himself and the agents of the other world. The 
whole Coran, indced, assumes to be a message from the Almighty, 
communicated through Gabricl. Besides being the medium of 
revelation, that favoured angel is often referred to as bringing 
directions from the Lord for the guidance of his Prophet in the 
common concerns of life. The supposed communication with 
heavenly messengers, thus countenanced by Mahomet himself, 
was implicitly believed by his followers, and led them even during 
his lifetime to regard him with a superstitious awe. On a subject 
so impalpable to sense, so readily apprehended by imagination, 
it may be fairly assumed that reason had little share in con- 
trolling the fertile productions of fancy; that the conclusions of 
his susceptible and credulous followers far exceeded the premises 
granted by Mahomet; that even simple facts were construcd by 
their excited faith as pregnant with marks of supernatural power 
and unearthly companionship; and that, after the object of their 
veneration had passed from their sight, fond devotion perpetuated 
and enhanced the fascinating legends. If the Prophet gazed into 
the heavens, or looked wistfully to the right hand or to the left, 





Abu Bacr, and the Shiahs say Ali.” Tabari also starts another candidate, 
Zeid ibn Hiritha (p.111). One of the traditions, to strengthen the case 
against Alu Bacr, says that fifty persons were behevers before him! /id. 
Well then may Dr. Sprenger style them “ childish disputes on the seniority of 


their saints in the Islam.” Afohammed, p. 158. Yet he himself builds too 
much upon them. 
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it was Gabriel with whom he was holding mysterious converse.* 
Passing gusts raise a cloud from the sandy track; the pious 
believer exults in the conviction that it is the dust of Gabriel and 
his mounted squadrons scouring the plain, and going before them 
to shake the foundations of the doomed fortress.t On the field of 
Badr, three stormy blasts sweep over the marshalled army; again, 
it is Gabriel with a thousand horse flying to the succour of 
Mahomet, while Michael and Scrifil each with a like angelic 
troop wheel to the right and to the left of the Moslem front.f 


* Vide Katib al Wackuli, p. 833, See also Sprenyer’s Mohammed, p. 112, 
note 5. 

¢ WIow absurd soever the idea may seem, it is taken literally from the 
biographers of Mahomet, and relates to the expedition agaimst the unfortu- 
nate Bani Coreitza. AKdtib al Wachids, p. 114. Mahomet countenanced, 1f 
he did not ornginate the notion. 

t Vide Katih al Wackids, p. 114, and p. 100}. Similar statements arc 
made regarding the battle of Honein. Jéid. p.180'. At p. 198, the angehe 
host 1s represented in the uniform of Zobeir, one of Mahomet’s Companions, 
namcly, with yellow turbans, on prebald horses, Lashdme (p, 227,) and Tahari 
(p. 290,) give their dies» at the battles of Badr and Kheibar. The Mececans 
on their return vanqut-hed from Badr, are introduced as describing the 
warrior angels against whom they had to contend. Jfishtim, yp. 238; 
Taluri, p. 301; Caus. de d’ere, vol iii. pp. 66 & 73. Various traditioniste 
assert that the heads of the unbelevers diopped off befurc the Moslem 
swords come near them, because the invisible scimitas of the angels did the 
wuik with greater rapidity and effect than the grosser stecl of Medina 
Hishimi, p. 227; Tabari, p. 289. Gabricl fought by Abu Bacr, Michael by 
Ah, and Israfil looked on. = Adteh al Wackids, p. 212). Gabriel, after the 
battle of Badr was concluded, asked leave of Muhowmet, without which he 
could not retire! bed. p. 102}. Mahomet had a conversation with Gabriel 
and the particulars are reJated by Martha, who actually saw the angel. Ilnid 
p. 276. These are only samples of what recurs in almost every page of 
tradition, and they are quoted to bear out what might otherwise have 
appeared over-statement in the text. 

The following may be vicwed as the type of a large class of miraculou., 
stories. Othman, when attached im the last fatal struggle by the conspirators, 
made no resistance, and being asked the cause replied that “ Mahomet had 
made with him acovenant, and he patiently abided thereby.” The Moslem: 
(concluding, no doubt, that it was impossible thar VPiophet should not have 
foreseen so important an event as the assassination of his beloved son-in-law } 
referred this saying to a supposed prophecy by Mahomet, when he said t» 
Othman “that the Lord would clothe him with a garment which ho was not 
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Nay, the very dress and martial uniform of these helmed angels 
are detailed by the carlicst and most trustworthy biographers 
with as much nuiveté as if they had been veritable warriors of flesh 
and blood! Such is a specimen of the vein of legend and extra- 
vagance which pervades even the purest suurces of tradition. 
It will frequently be a question, extremely difficult and some- Difficulty of 


disc rime 


times impossible to decide, what portions of these supernatural nating what 
o1igin ater 


stories either originated m Mahomet himself, or received his coun- with Maho. 
mat himeclt, 


tenance; and what portion owed its birth, after he was gone, to in super- 
the excited imagination of his followers. No doubt real facts tales 
have not seldom been thus adorned or distorted by the colouring 

of a superstitious fancy. The sulyective conceptions of the fond 
believer have been reflected back upon the biography of the 
Prophet, and have encircled even the objective realities of Ins life, 

as in the pictures of ou saints, with a lustrous halo. The false 
colowing and fictitious light so intermingle with the picture, as to 

place it» details beyond the reach of analytical criticisin.* 

E.—To the same wmuversal desire of Mahomet's glorification miractes. 
must be ascribed the unquestioned miracles with which even the 
earliest biograplucs abound, They are such as the following :—A 
tree fiom a distance moves towards the Prophet ploughing up the 





to divest himself of at the call of the disaffected.” Led. p.191. The gar- 
ment Was the caliphate, which the conspnatots would summon him to abdicate. 
Ayesha too was not at a loss for a scene to give a farther meaning to the 
mysterious words. “When Mahomet,” she said, “lay on his death-bed, 
he summoned Othmiin, and desired me to depart out of the chamber; and 
Othman sat down by the dying Prophet; and as he spake with hin, 1 beheld 
and lo, the colour of Othmin changed.” Without doubt, say the credulous 
believers, 1t was Mahomet forctelling to his son-m Jaw the violent death 
that awaited lum. Jbid p.1914. Such suppositions and explanations were 
in the course of time repeated as facts, 

* The followmg tradition is wlustiative of this. The corpse of Saad lay 
man empty room Mahomet entered alone, piching his steps carefully, as 
if he walked im the nndst of men seuted closely on the ground. On being 
asked the cause of so strange a proceeding, he rephed,—* Trae, there were 
no men in the room, butit was so filled with angels, all seated on the ground, 
that I found nowhere to sit, until one of the angels spread out his wing for 
me on the ground, and I sat don thercon.” Ibid. p. 2641, It is almost 
impossible to say what m this is Mahomet’s own, and what has been con- 
cocted for hii. 

k: ‘ 
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earth as it advances, and then similarly retires; oft-repeated 
attempts to murder him are miraculously averted; distant occur- 
rences are instantaneously revealed, and future events foretold; a 
large company is fed from victuals hardly adequate for the supply 
of a single person; prayer draws down immediate showers from 
heaven, or causes an cqually sudden cessation. <A frequent and 
favourite class of miracles is for the Prophet, by his simple touch, 
to make the udders of dry goats distend with milk; so by his 
command he caused floods of water to well up from parched 
fountains, and to gush forth from empty vessels, or issue from 
betwixt his fingers.* With respect to all such stories, it is suf- 
ficient to refer to what has been already said, that they are opposed 
to the clear declarations and pervading sense of the Coran. 
That iteon- It by no means however follows that, because a tradition relates 
remlare. miracle, the collateral incidents are thereby discredited. It 
alleges may be that the facts were fabricated to illustrate or embellish a 
er alt current miracle; but it is also possible that the miracle was 
il T invented to adorn or account for well-founded facts. In the 
former case, the supposed facts are worthlcss; in the latter, they 
may be true and valuable. In the absence of other evidence, the 
main drift and apparent design of the narrative is all that can 
guide the critic between these alternatives. 
Tales and F.—The same propensity to fabricate the marvellous must be 
fer usenbabie borne in mind when we peruse the childish tales and extravagant 
to Mahomet Jegends put by tradition into the mouth of Mahomet. The Coran, 
it is true, imparts a far wider basis of likelihood to the narration 
by Mahomet of such tales, than to his assumption of miraculous 
powers. When the Prophet ventured to place such fanciful and 
unworthy fictions as those of “Solomon and the Genii,” of “ the 
seven Sleepers,” or “the Adventures of Dzfi] Carnein,” in the 
pages of a Divine Revelation, to what puerilitics might he not 
stoop in the familiarity of social conversation? It must, on the 


other hand, be remembered that Mahomet was taciturn, laconic, 





* All these and scores of like incidents adorn the pages of the “honest ”’ 
Secretary of Wackidi, as well as of every other biographer and traditionist. 
Sprenger has over-praised the discrimination and sense of the Secretary. 
Mohammed, p. 72. 
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and reserved; and is therefore not likely to have given forth 
more than an infinitesimal part of the masses of legend and fable 
which Tradition represents as gathered from his lips. These are 
probably the growth of successive ages, each of which deposited 
its accretion around the nucleus of the Prophet's pregnant words, 
if indeed there ever was any such nucleus at all. For example, 
the germ of the elaborate pictures and gorgcous scenery of the 
Prophet’s heavenly journey lies in a very short and simple recital 
in the Coran. That he subsequently expanded this germ, and 
amused or edificd his companions with the minutie which have 
been brought down to us by tradition, is perhaps possible. But 
it is also possible, and (by the analogy of Mahomet’s miracles) 
incomparably more prvbable, that the vast majority of these 
fancics have no other origin than the heated imagination of the 
early Mussulmans.* 

a.—Indirectly connected with Mahomet’s life, but connccted 
immediately with the ercdit and the evidences of Islam, is another 
class of narrations which would conjure up on all sides prophecies 
regarding the Founder of the faith and anticipations of his 
approach. These were probably, for the most part, suspended 
upon some general declaration or incidental remark of the Prophet 





*Sec Sprenger, pp. 128--137, where these pimceiples are adnutted. That 
learned writer, at the same time, gives a clue to the real facts of the case. 
“We must never forget,” he well writes, “that when Ins religion was victo- 
rious, he was sunounded by the most enthusiastic adimrers, whose craving 
faith could be satiated only by the most eatiavagant stores. Then heated 
imagimation would invent them by itself; he only needed to give the key, and 
to nod assent, to augment the number of his» mizacles to the infinite.” Ths 
theory however appears to attribute too much to Mahomet 1m the construc- 
tion of the legend. 

It is curious, as illustrating the barrenness of the Mahometan canon of 
criticism, to observe that this wild legend is according to its rules one of the 
best estabhshed in tiadition, not only in the maim features, but in all its 
marvellous details, Sprenger, who 1s tov much guided by the canon, writes 
here from the Mahometan stand-point. “Though the accounts which we 
find in Arabic and Persian authors are not fiec from later additions, the 
numerous recoids of Mahomet’s own words give us the assurance that the 
narrative, in its mam features, emanated from himself. There is no event in 
has life, on which we have more numerous and genuine traditwns than on 
hes nightly journey.” p. 126. 
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- himself, which his enthusiastic followers deemed themselves bound 


to prove and illustrate. For cxample, the Jews arc often accused 
in the Coran of wilfully rejecting Mahomet, “ although they recog- 
nized him as they did one of their own sons.” Tradition provides us, 
accordingly, with a host of Jewish rabbins and Christian monks, 
who found it written in their books that the last of the Prophets 
was at this time about to arise at Mecca: they asserted that not 
only his name, but his personal appearance, manners, and character, 
were therein depicted to the Ife, so that recognition could not but 
be instantaneous; and, among other absurd particulars, the very 
city of AVedina is pointed out by name as the place where he 
would take refuge from the persecution of lis people! Again, the 
Jews are avensed by Mahomet of grudying that a Prophet had 
arisen among the Arabs, and that their nation had thus been 
rolbed of its prophetic dignity. Wherefore, in fit illustration we 
have innuinerable stories of Mahomet having been recognized by 
the rabbins, and of attempts made by them to kill lum; and tlus, 
too, long before he had any suspicion himself that he was to be a 
Prophet, nay during his very infuncy ! Itis cnough to have alluded 
to this class of fubrications.* 

m—Such unblushing inventions will lead us to receive with 
suspicion the whole series of talcs in which it is pretended that 
Mahomet and his religion were foreshadowed, so that pious men 
anticipated, long before the Prophet, many of the peculiar rites and 
doctrines of Islam. It was a fond conccit of Mahomet that Islam is 
as old as Adam, and has from the beginning been the faith of all 
good men who looked forward to hinelf as the great Prophet 
charged with winding up the previous dispensations. It was 
therefore natural for his credulous followers to carry out this idea, 
and to invest any serious-minded man or earnest inqiurer who 


* As specimens, the Arabie scholar may consult the Adtib al Waekidi, 
pp. 29, 30, 30!, 31, 35}, 79}, and the whole chapter, Deseripteon of Mahomet 
in the Old Testament and Gospel, p 691. The key to the assertions of 
Mahomet alluded to in the text, hes simply in these two faets, Ist that the 
Jews did look for a Prophet to come, which expectation Mahomet affected to 
appropriate to himself, 2nd, that they held this Prophet would be of the seed 
of David, which assertion Mahomet believed, or pictended to believe, was 
founded in mere envy and gradge against himself. 
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preceded Mahomet, with some of the dawning rays of the divine 
effulgence about to burst upon the world.* 


1.—To the same spirit we may attribute the continual and pal- fies othe 
pable endeavour to make Mahometan tradition and the legends of ee ae 
Arabia tally with the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and with Arabia 
Jewish tradition. ‘This canon has little application to the bio- from, or con- 
grapy of Mahomet himself, but it has a wide and most cffective Jews stp 
range in reference to the legendary history of lis ancestors and of fradition 


early Arabia. The desire to regard, and possibly the endeavour 





* Such are the tales regarding Zeid, (Hishami, pp. 55—59, and Kat al 
Wichidh, p. 80!) who, 115 said, spent lis life im searching “ for the religion 
of Abraham,” till at Jast a monk, meeting im at Balea, sent nm back to 
Mecca to uwart the Prophet about to arwe there! Sentences of the Coran, and 
prayers m the exact expressions of Mahomet, are put mto the lips of Zeid by 
the traditionists. The disaieditable nature of these natratives 1s palpable 
fiom their very style and contents. Vide Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 43, 
note 4. Still Iam far from denying that Zeid’s enquiries and doctiines may 
have constituted one of the causes which prompted Mahomet to enquiry and 
rehgious thought. But whatever grounds may exit for regading Zeid as a 
philosophical or a iehgious enquuer, one would only have smuled at the 
clumsiness of the structure ciected by the traditiontsts on so slender a base, 
had it not been that Dr Sprenger appears himself to recogmiyve it, and even 
builds thereon im part his own theory that Mahomet “ did nothing more than 
gather the floating elements which had been unported or oi igunated by others,” 
and, mstead of canyimg Arabia along with lim, was himeclf cairied away 
“by the irresistible force of the spitof the time.” Wale Life of Mohammed, 
pp. 39—49. 

Aiabia was no doubt prepared for a ichyious change. Judaism and 
Chitstiunty had sown the seeds of divine knowledge every here and tiere, 
and many enquuimg minds may have groped the way to truth, und paved the 
roud for Mahomet’s investigations and convictions, But to none of these 1s 
Islam duectly attributable Its peculiarities are all the Prophet’s own. 
Mahomet alone 1s responsible for its faults, as well as entitled to all the 
eredit (whatever 1t may be) of its sole founder. It is the workmanship of 
his wonderful mind, and bears im every part the impress of his individuality, 
Such passages as the following are im ths view strangely nustaken .—* 7 he 
Aslam ts not the work of Mahomet, it is not the doctrine of the Impostor.” 
Sprenger’s Mohammed, p.175. Yet the learned writer chau ges him with its 
faults: “ There is however: no doubt that the impostor has defiled it by his 
immorality and perverseness of mind, and that most of the oljecteonadble 
doctuines are his.” Lied. This i» hardly the even-handed justice we nught 
havo expected fiom the philosophical principles of Sprenger. 

Since the above note was in type, I am glad to find that some of tts 
Views receive confirmation fiom a learned and judicious wuter, T. Noeldeke, 
1D hus treatise De origine et compositione Qoran. Gottingae, 1856, p. 15, 
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to prove, the Prophet of Islam a descendant of Ishmael, began 
even in his life-time. Many Jews, versed in the Scriptures, and 
won over by the inducements of Islam, were false to their own 
creed, and pandered their knowledge to the service of Mahomet 
and his followers. Jewish tradition had been long well-known in 
Medina and in the countries over which Islam early spread, and 
the Mahomctan system was now made to fit upon it; for Islam 
did not ignore, but merely superseded, Judaism and Christianity, 
as the whole does a part, or rather as that which is complete 
swallows up an imperfect commencement. Hence arose such 
absurd anachronisms as the attempts to identify Cahtin with 
Joktan (between whom, at the most moderate estimate, fifteen 
centurics intervene); thus were forged the earlier links of the 
Abrahamic genealogy of Mahomet, and numberless tales of Ish- 
macl and the Israelites, cast in a semi-Jewish semi-Arab mould. 
These, though pretending to be original traditions, can generally 
be recognized as plagiarisms from Scripture and rabbinical lore, 
or as Arabian legends forced into accommodation with them. 
Abundant illustration of this important position will be met with 
in the two following chapters. 
Traditions of | J.—Of analogous nature may be classed the traditions which 
andChristan affirm that the Jews and Christians mutilated or interpolated their 
pee ath: Scriptures. After a careful and repeated examination of the 
iene whole Coran, I have been able to discover no grounds for believing 
that Mahomet himself ever expressed the smallest doubt at any 
period of his Jife in regard either to the authority or the genuime- 
ness of the Old and New Testaments, as extant in his time* He 
was profuse in assurances that his system entirely corresponded 
with both, and that he had becn foretold by former prophets; and, 
as perverted Jews and Christians were at hand to confirm his 
words, and as the Bible was little known aiong the generality of 
his followers, those assuranccs were implicitly believed. But as 
Islam spread abroad, and began to include countries where the 
Holy Scriptures were familiarly read, the discrepancies between 
them and the Coran became patent to all. The sturdy believer, 


en a EE 


* See a Treatise by the Author, entitled “Zhe testimony borne by the 
Coran to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures.” Agra; 1856. ‘The subject 
will be farther alluded to in the concluding chapter of this volume. 
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with an easy conscience, laid the entire blame at the door of the 
dishonest Jews and Christians (the former of whom their Prophet 
had accused in the Coran of hiding and “ dislocating” the prophe- 
cies of himself); and according to the Moslem wont, a host of 
stories with all the neccssary details of Jewish fabrication and 
excision soon grew up, exactly suited to the necessities of Islam.* 

If it appear strange that extravagant and unreasonable stories Why auch 
of the kind alluded to in the few last paragraphs should not ae 
have been contradicted by the more upright and sensible Maho- ane vere 
metans of the first age, and thus nipped in the bud, it must be aoe 
kept in view that criticism and freedom of opinion were complctely 
stifled under the crushing dogmas of Islam. Any simpleton 
might fancy, every designing man could with ease invent, such 
tales; when once in currency, the attempt to disprove them 
would be difficult and dangerous. Supposing that no well-known 
fact or received dogma were contradicted by them, upon what 
gencral considerations were they to be rebutted? If any one, 
for instance, had contended that all human experience was contra- 
dicted by the marvellous foreknowledge of the Jews regarding 
Mahomet, he would have been scouted as an infidel. Ionest 
inquiry into the genuineness of holy Scripture would have sapped 





* An instance of this very numeious class of stories will be found m the 
Katib al Wackid: p. 70. A Copt, reading lus uncle’s Bible, is struck by 
finding two leaves closely glued together. On opening them, he discovers 
the most copious details regarding Mahomet, as a Prophet mmediately about 
to appear. His uncle was displeased at his curiosity and beat him, saying 
the Prophet had not yet arisen. Cnf. Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 140. 

The following is an example of the puerile tales of later days growing out 
of the same spirit:— “A narrator relates that there was, in the kingdom 
of Syria, a Jew, who while busied on the Sabbath perusing the Old Testa- 
ment, perceived on one of the leaves the name of the blessed Prophet in 
four places; and out of spite he cast that lcaf into the fire. On the following 
day, he found the same name written mm eight places: again he burnt the 
pages. On the third, he found it written in twelve places, The man 
marvelled exceedingly. He said within himself, ‘the more I cut this name 
from the Scripture, the more do I find it written therein. I shall soon have 
the whole Bible filled with the name.’ At last he resolved to proceed to 
Medina to see the Prophet.” The story gocs on to say that he reached 
there after Mahomet’s death, embraced his garments, “and expired im the 
arms of his love.” See Calcutta Review, vol. xvii. p. 408, in an article on the 
Maulid Sharif, or “Nativity” of Mahomet, p 46, published at Cawnpore and 
at Agra, 1267-8; Hegira. 
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the foundations of Islam, and was therefore out of ‘the question. 
Who would dare to argue against a miraculous tale that did 
honour to Mahomet, on the ground that it was in itself impro- 
hable, that the narrator might have imbibed a false impression, or 
that even in the Coran miraculous powers were never arrogated 
by the Prophet? The argunent would have jeoparded the neck 
of the logician; for it has been already shown that the fuith and 
the polity of Islam were one;—that free opinions and heresy were 
synonymous with conspiracy, tieason, and rebellion.* Where- 
fore it came to pass that, under the shelter of the crvil arm and of 
the fanatical credulity of the nation at large, these marvellous 
legends grew up in perfect security from the attacks of doubt and 
of honest inquiry. 

kK.—The converse principle is hkewise true; that is to say, 
traditions, founded upon good evidence, and undisputed because 
nvtorious in the first days of Islam, gradually fell into dim epute, 
or were entirely rejected, beeause they appeared to dishonour 
Mahomet, or countenance some heretical opnnon, The natwe of 
the case renders it impossible to prove this position so fully as the 
preceding ones, siuee we can now have no trace of such tradi- 
tions as were early dropped. But we discover vestiges of a spirit 
that would necessarily produce such results, working even m the 


* The Arabic student will find this well Wusnated by the treatment which 
the “hypocrites” or “disaflected” are represented as recenving even during 
Mahomet’s life-tume, On the expedition to Tubtth, Mahomet prayed. for 
rain, which accordingly descended A perverse doubter, however, said, “ Tt 
was but a chance cloud that happened to pass” Shortly after, the Prophet's 
camel strayed, agam the doubter sad, “Doth not Mahomet deem himself 
a Prophet? He professeth to bring mtelligence to you fiom the Teavens, 
yet is he unable to tell where Iny own camel is!” “Ye servants of the 
Lord!” exclaimed his comrade, “there is a plague in this place, and I knew 
it not. Get out from my tent, enemy of the Lord! Wretch, remain not in 
my presence!” Mahomet had of course, in due tine, supernatural intimation 
conveyed tu lum not only of the doubter’s speech, but of the spot where tho 
camel was; and the doubter afterwards repented, and was confirmed in the 
faith. Tfishama, p. 391, 

Omar’s sword was readily unsheathed to pumsh such seeptical temerity, 
and Mahomet himself trequently visited at in the carly part of his Medinu 
carcer with assassination, and on the conquest of Mecca by open exccution. 
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second and third centuries, There is an apparently well-sup- 
ported story which attributes to Mahomet a momentary lapse and 
compromise with the idolatry of Mecca; and traditions on the 
subject from various sources are related by the carlicst and the best 
historians. But theologians began to deem the opinion dangerous 
or heretical that Mahomet should have thus degraded himself 
“after he had received the truth,” and the occurrence is therefore 
denied, or entirely omitted, by some of the earliest and by most of 
the later biographers of the Prophet, thongh the facts are so 
patent that the more candid fully admit them.* The principle 
thus found in existence in the second and third centuries, may be 
presumed to have been at work also in the first. 

L.—The system of pious frauds is not abhorrent from the axioms Pious fra 
of Islam. Deception, by the current theology of Mahometans, is Islam. 
allowable in certain ciicumstances. The Prophet himself, by 
precept as well as by example, encouraged the notion that. to tell 
an untruth is on some occasions allowable; and what occasion 
would approve itsclf as more justifiable, nay meritorious, than 
that of furthering the interests of Islam?t The early Moslems 


* Dr. Sprenger has some valuable remarks on this subject in his notice of 
Tabari; Asiatic Journal, No. ccxii. p. 19, et. seg. The story of the lapse is 
honestly told by Wackidh and Tabar, and (as we find by a quotation im the 
latter) by Ibn Ishac; but it 1s entuely and tacitly omitted by Ibn Mishim, 
although his buvk professes to embrace that of Ibn Ishic. Vide Aati al 
Wickih, p 29; Tabari, p. 10, aud Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 184. 

The author of the Mawdhib Alludoniya, in un interesting passage in 
elucidation of the authenticity of the story, traces the objections and 


doubts to fear of heresy and myury to Islam; thus;s— sdb iB) eet dd 
“Jt is said that this story 1s of a heretical character and has no foundation, 
But it 18 not so; it is really well founded.” And agaimn,— ur dd; 
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ee Jin. “Again (another author) rejects it on the ground that if it 


had really happened, many of those who had believed would have become 
apostates, which was not the case.” 

¢ The common Moslem belief is that 1t is allowable to tell a falsehood on 
four occasions: 1st, to save one’s life; 2nd, to effect a peace or reconciliation; 
3rd, to persuade a woman; 4th, on the occasion of a journcy o1 expedition. 


Difficulty of 
distinguish- 
ing conscicDe 
tiuus Wit- 
Neses from 
amorest the 
oriznators 
of tradition, 
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would suppose it to be fitting and right that a divine religion 
should be supported by the evidence of miracles, and they no 
doubt believed that they were doing God service by building up 
testimony in accordance with so laudable a supposition. The case 
of our own religion, whose purer morality renders tle attempt 
incomparably less excusable, shows that pious fabrications of this 
description easily commend themselves to the conscience, where 
there 1s the inclination and the opportunity for their perpctration. 

There were indeed conscientious persons among the early 
Moslems, who would probably have scrupled at such open fiaud; 
but these are the very individuals from whom we have the fewest 
traditions. We read of some cautious men among the Companions 
who, pereciving the difficulty of reciting accounts of their Prophet 
with perfect accuracy, and perhaps discusted with the barefaced 
effrontery of the ordinary propagators of garbled and unfounded tra- 
ditions, abstained entirely from repeating the sayings of Mahomet.* 


The first is borne out by Mahomnct’s express sanction, Ammar ibn Yasir 
was sorcly persecuted by the pagans of Mecea, and demed the faith for his 
deliverance, The Prophet approved of his conduct .—‘ If they do this again, 
then repeat the sume recantation to them agam.” Aidt al Wachidt, p. 227). 
Another tradinon preserved in the family of Yasir, is as follows:—“ The 
idvlators seized Ammnuiir, and they Ict him not go untl he had abused Mahomet 
and spokcn well of thei gods, He then repaned to the Prophet, who asked 
of him what had happened,”—“ Evil, ot Prophet of the Lord! I was not 
let go until I had abused thee, and spoken well of ther gods.”—*“ But how,” 
rephicd Mahomet, “dost thou find thme own heart?”—* Secure and stedfast 
in the fuith."—* Then,” saul Mahomet, “if they repeat the same, do thou too 
repeat the same.” Ibid. Mahomet also sud that Ammar’s le was better 
than Abu Juhl’s truth. 

The second is directly sanctioned by the following tradition:—‘ That per- 
son is not a liar who makes peace between two people, and speaks good 
words to do away their quarrel, although they should be lies. ” Mrsheat, vol. ii. 
p. 427. 

As to the thid, we have a melancholy instance that Mahomet did not 
think it wrong to make false promises to his wives, in the matter of Mary 
his Egyptian maul, And regurding the fourth, it was his constant habit in 
projecting expeditions (excepting only that to Tabak) to conceal his inten- 
tions, and to give out that he was about to proceed in another direction from 
the true one, Llishami, p. 392; Kat al Waekrdi, p. 133}, 

* Thus Omar declined to give certain information, saying, “If it were not 
that I feared lest I should add to the facts in relating them, or take there- 
from, verily I would tell you.” Kate al Wacktdi, p. 236}. Similar tra- 
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But regarding those Companions from whom the great mass of 
tradition is drawn, and tlcir immediate successors, it does not 
appear that we are now in possession of any satisfactory means 
for dividing them into separate classes, of which the trustworthi- 
ness would vary to any great extent. With respect, indeed, to 
some it is known that they were more constantly than others with 
Mahomet, and had thercfore better opportunities for acquiring 
information ; some, like the garrulous Ayesha, were specially 
given to gossiping tales and trifling frivolities; but none of them, 
as far as we can judge, was free from tle tendency to glorify 
Mahomet at the expense of truth, or could be withheld from the 
marvellous, by the most glaring violations of probability or of 
reason. Such at least is the impression derived from their evi- 
dence in the shape in which tt has reached us.* 


ditions are given regarding Othmin. Jbid. p 168}, 189}. Sce one of these 
quoted above at p 28, note. 

Abdallah ibn Masid was so afraid in repeating Mahomet’s words, that he 
always guarded his relation by the conditional clause, “ he spake something 
hke this, or near unto 1t,” but one day, as he repeated a tradition, the un- 


conditional formula of repetition,— 4i3{ (| ey Ngee Jl “thus spake 
rd 


the Prophet of the Lord”—cscaped lus lips, and he became oppressed with 
anguish, so that the sweat dropped from his forehead. Then he said, “If the 
Lord so will, the Prophet may have said more than that, or less, or near 
unto it.” Sdid. p. 209. This is no doubt greatly exaggerated. 

“Saad ibn Abt Wackkhds was asked a question and he kept silence, saying 
I fear that of I tell you one thing, ye will go and add theieto, as fiom me, a 
hundred.’ Ibid. p. 2065. Thus also one enquired of Abdallah wba Zobeu , 
“Why do we not hear thee telling anecdotes regaiding the Prophet, as such 
and such persons tell?” He replied, “It 1s very true that I kept close by the 
Prophet fiom the time I first believed, (and the efore am intimately acquainted 
with his words); but I heard him say, ‘ Whosoever shall repeat a lie con- 
cerning me, his resting place shall be in hell-fire.” Jdid. p. 199. Som 
explaining why several of the principal Companions have left no traditions, 
Wackidi writes, “ From some there arc no remains of tradition regarding the 
Prophet, although they were more iu his company, sittmy and heaumg bnn, 
than others who have left us many traditions, and this we attribute to their 
fear” (of giving forth crroncous traditions,) &c. did. p. 176'. 


* It is pussible that farther investigation may bring to light facts on 
which some principle of classification of the early traditionists, as trust- 
worthy or otherwise, may be based. Thus Dr. Sprenger wntes;-—“ As it 
18 of great impoitance to know the character of the witnesses, I mtend to 


Examples ofe 
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mM.—The aberrations from the truth hitherto noticed are pre- 
sumed to have proceeded from some species of bias, the nature of 
which I have been endeavouring to trace. But the testimony of 
the Companions, as delivered to us, is so unaccountably fickle and 
capricious that, even whcre no motive whatever can be guessed 
at, and where there were the fullest opportunities of observation, 
the traditions often flatly contradict one another. For instance, a 
score of witnesses affirm that Mahomet dyed his hair; they men- 
tion the substances used; some not only maintain that they were 
eye-witnesses of the fact during the Prophct’s life, but produce 
after his death relics of hair on which the dye was visible. A 
score of others, possessing equally good means of information, 
assert that he never dyed jus hair, and that moreover he had no 
need to du so, as his grey-hairs were so few that they might be 
counted.* Again, with respect to Ins Signet ring—a matter 
involving no faction, family interest, or dogma—the traditions are 
most discordant. Oue party relate that, feeling the want of a 


embrace the first opportunity which I may have to publish the notes which 
I have collected on the inventors of miracles and of legends regardmy Mo- 
hammed.” Second Notice of Wagidy, p19. But after all there 1s not much 
prospect of material advantaye from such enquiries, since the worst descrip- 
tion of bias—that, namely, which tends to glority Mahomet--pervades the 
whole of Mohametan tradition. 


* Vole Kath al Wack, pp. 83'-85. Even the exact number of his 
white hairs is given by diftercut authouties variously, as 17, 18, 20, or 30. 
Some say that when he oiled ins head they appeared; others that the pro- 
cess of oiling concealed them. As to the color used, the accounts also differ. 
One says he employed Henna and Katam wiich gave a reddish tinge, but 
that he hhed ycdluw best One traditiomist approves of a jet black dye, winle 
others say the Piophet ferbade this. 

The following traditions on the subject are curious -~Mahomet. said, 
“ Those who dye their hair black hhe the crops of pigeons, shall never smell 
the smell of Paradise.” “In the day of judgement, the Lord wall not look 
upon him who dyes Ins jaur blach.” 

A grey-headed man one day approached the Prophet with his hai dyed 
black. Mahomet not recognizing him, asked who he was. The man gave 
his name. “Nay,” replied the Prophet, ‘but thou art the Dewi!” The 
only supposition (apart fiom wanton and gratuitous fabiieation,) which one 
ean imagine to account for these contrary traditions, i that they were in- 
yented by grey-headed men to countenance and sanction the several modes 
of dyeing practised by themselves! 
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seal for his despatches, the Prophet had a signet ring prepared for 
that purpose, of pure silver. Another party assert that Khalid ibn 
Said made for himself an iron ring plated with silver; and that 
Mahomet, taking a fancy to the ring, appropriated it to his own 
use. A third tradition states, that the rmg was brought by Amr 
bin Said from Abyssinia; and a fourth, that Muddz ibn Jabal had 
it engraved for himself in Yemen. One set of traditions hold that 
Mahomet wore this ring on his right hand, another on his left; one 
that he wore the seal inside, others that he wore it outside; one 


that the inscription upon it was «!!| de, while the rest declare 


that it was a)J\ J gus Saue.* Now all these traditions refer to 


one and the same ring; because it is repeatedly added that, after 
Mahomet’s death, it was worn by Abu Bacr, by Omar, and by 
Othmin, and was lost by the latter in the well Aris, There is 
yet another tradition that neither the Prophet nor any of his 
immediate successors ever wore a ring at all.t Now all these 
varying narratives are not given doubtfully, as conjectures which 
might either be right or wrong, but they are told with the full assur- 
ance of apparent certainty, and with such minute particulars and 
circumstantiality of detail as leave the impression on the simple 
reader’s mind that cach of the narrators had the most intimate 
acquaintance with the subyect. 

In these instances, which might be indefinitely multiplied, to unsupported 
what tendency or habit of mind, but the sheer love of story-telling, jrauttent 
are we to attribute such gratuitous and wholesale fabrications ? "°°" 
And from this we may fairly deduce the principle that tradition 
cannot in general be received with too much caution, or exposed 
to too rigorous a criticism; and that no important statement 
should be received as securely proved by tradition only, unless 


there be some farther ground of probability, analogy, or collateral 
evidence in its favour. 


* See the interesting paper by M. Belin in the Journal .Asiatique, regarding 
the scal of Muhome: upon his letter to the Egyptian governor, Macoucas, the 
supposed origmal of which was discovered by M. Barthélemy in a Coptic 
monastery, It seems desnable that the gennmeness of this »mgulaily dis- 
covered document should be further discussed by the scholars of Europe. 


} All these traditions will be found in Adab al Wack, pp. 91}-92}. 
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1. | What IL. I will now proceed to mention the considerations which 

tions confirm should be regarded as confirming the credit of a tradition, as well 

traditions? as the caution to be observed in their application. 

Agreement  A.—Unanimous consent, or general agreement, between tradi- 

anienaen tions independent of one another, or which, though traceable to a 

traditions. common origin, have descended by different chains of witnesses, 
may gencrally be regarded as a presumption of credibility. We 
know that the first sources of tradition were numerous; and, as 
alrealy stated, the stream often flows through separate channels, 
Evidence of this description may therefore afford a cumulative 
presumption that the circumstauces common to so many separate 
traditions were currently reported or believed at the point of 
divergence, that 1s, in the era immediately succeeding Mahomet’s 
death. But there is a danger to be here guarded against; for, 
in traditions apparently of the nature contemplated, close agree- 
ment may be even a ground of distrust. It may argue that, though 
attributed to different sources, the traditions really belong to one 
and the same family, perhaps of spurious origin, long subsequent 
to the time of Mahomet. Ifthe uniformity be so great as to exclude 
circumstantial variety, it will be strong ground for beheving that 
either the common source is not of old date, or that the channels 
of conveyance have not been kept distinct. Some degree of inci- 
dental discrepancy must be looked for, and 1t will improve rather 
than injure the chaiacter of the evidence. Thus the frequent 
variations in the day of the weck on which remarkable events 
are stated to have occurred, are just what we should expect 
in independent traditions having their origin in hearsay; and the 
simplicity with which these are placed in juxtaposition, speaks 
strongly for the honesty of the Collectors in having gathered them 
bond fide from various and independent sources, as well as in 
having refrained from any attempt to blend or harmonize the 
differing accounts. 

Agreement § The same argument may be applied to the several parts of 0 


between por- ss . ° TAs . 
tlons only of tradition. Certain portions of distinct versions regarding the 


tadiions. same subject-matter may agree almost verbally together, while 
other portions may contain circumstantial variations; and it is 
possible that the latter may have a bond fide independent origin, 


which the former could not pretend to. ‘The intimate union, m 
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separate but corresponding traditions, of fabulous narrations charac- 
terized by a suspicious uniformity, and of well-grounded facts cir- 
cumstantially varying, receives an excellent illustration from the 
story of Mahomet’s infantile days, which professes to have been 
derived from his nurse Halima, and handed down to us in three 
distinct traditions. ‘These three accounts,” says Dr. Sprenger, 
“‘ agree almost literally in the marvellous, but they differ in the 
facts..* The marvellous was derived from one common source of 
fabrication, but the facts from original authorities. Hence the 
uniformity of the one, and the variation in the other. 
Entire verbal coincidence may sometimes involve a species of Verbal coin- 


cidence may 
evidence peculiar to itself; it may point to a common recorded point toa 


original, of date antecedent to that probably at which most of the wniten 
other traditions were reduced to writing. There is no reason for ea 
believing that any such records were made till long after the era 

of Mahomet, and they can therefore assume none of the merit of 
contemporaneous remains. But they may claim the advantage of 

a greater antiquity of record than the mass of ordinary tradition, 

as in the case of the history by Zohri of the Prophet's military 
conquests, which was probably recorded about the close of the 

first century. 


B.—Correspondence at any point with facts mentioncd or alluded Cresont:. 
to in the Coran will gencrally impart credit in whole or in part to Corana valu- 
the traditional narrative. Some of the most important incidents firmation. 
connected with Mahomet’s battles and campaigns, as well as with 
@ variety of domestic and political matters, are thus attested. 

Such apparent confirmation may however be deceptive, for the 
allusion in the Coran may have given rise to the tradition. ‘The 
story, if not from the first an actual fraud, may have originated in 
some illustrative supposition or paraphrastic comment on the text; 
and, gradually changing its character, been transmitted to pos- 
terity as a confident recital of fact. ‘Take for example the follow- 
ing verse in the Coran:—Remembér the favour of thy Lord unto 
thee, when certain men designed to stretch forth their hands upon 
thee, and the Lord held back from thee their hands.t By some this 





* Vide Sprenger’s Life of Mahommed, p. 78, note 3. 
t This will be farther noticed below, p. Ixxxviii. 
t Sura, v, 12. 
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passage is supposed to refer to Mahomet’s escape from Mecca; 
but, the craving after the circumstantial] and the marvellous not 
being satisfied with this tame and reasonable interpretation, 
several different occasions have been invented on which the hand 
of the enemy, in the very act of brandishing a sword over Ma- 
homet’s head, was miraculously stayed by Gabriel.* Again, the 
discomfiture of the army of Abraha shortly before the birth of 
Mahomet, is thus poetically celebrated in Sura cv;—And did not 
the Lord send against them flocks of little birds, which cast upon 
them small cluy stones, and made them lke unto the stubble af which 
the cattle have eaten? ‘This appears to be only a highly coloured 
mctaphor for the general destruction of the army by the 1avages 
of small-pox or some similar pestilential calamity ¢ But it has 
afforded a staiting point for the extravazances of tradition, which 
gives a detailed statement of the species of bird, the size and 
material of the stones, the precise mode in which they struck the 
enemy, the exact kind of wound inflicted, &e., as if the portent 





* In the attack upon the Bam Ghatfan, we learn fiom Wachid: that whilst 
Mahomet was resting under a tiee, the cnemy’s leader came stealthily up and 
snatching his sword, cxclaimed—“ Who 1s there to defend thee agumst me 
this day?” “The Lord,” rephed the Prophet. Thereupon Gabriel struck 
the man upon his chest, and the sword falling from Ins hand, Mahomet in 
his turn seized it and retorted the question on lus adversary, Who mmedi- 
atcly became a convert, “and with sefercnee to this,” tas added, “was Suwa 
vy. 12 2crealed.” Kath al Wackids, p. 104). Vide alvo Weil's Mohammed, 
p. 121, where the stury a related, but in a subsequent passage that author 
(on account of the numerous attempts at assassination and marvellous 
escapes is biographers tell of Mahomet,) not without reason regrets the 
respect with which he had treated it; p. 257, notc 39. 

The tale is a second time clumsily repeated by the biographers almost in 
the same terms, on the occasion of lis expedition to Dzait al Rica; and here 
Wishami adds,—“ With special reference to this event, Sura v. 12 was re- 
vealed, but others attribute the passage to the attempt of Amr ibn Jahsh, 
one of the Bam Nadhir,” who it is pretended tried to roll down a stone upon 
the Prophet from the roof of a house. Ffishdmt, p. 283; Katib al Wackede, 
p- 110}; compare also Sa/e’s note on the verse. 

Thus we have three or four different incidents to which the passage 1s 
applied, some of which ure evidently fabricated to suit the passage ttself. 

¢ The metaphor was probably suggested (ns we shall sce below) by the 
naine for small-pox «wa» signifying also “small stones.” The name 


15 probably connected with the hard and gravelly feeling of the pustules. 
See Lfishdmi, p. 19. 
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had but just occurred within sight of the narrators;—-and yet 
the whole has evidently no other foundation than the verse above 
quoted, which the credulous Moslems interpreting literally, deemed 
it necessary to clothe with ample illustration. These are types 
of the numberless puerile or romantic legends which have been 
fabricated out of nothing; and which, though purely imaginary, 
have been reared upon the authority of a Coranic basis.* 
c.—When a tradition contains statements in disparagement of Disparage- 
Mahomet, such as an indignity shown to him by his followers; or Mahomet a 
an insult from his enemies after his emigration (for then the period Credibility 
of his humiliation had passed, and that of his exaltation arrived); 
his failure in any enterprise or laudable endeavour; or, in fine, 
anything at variance either in fact or doctrine with the principles 
and tendencies of Islam, there will be strong reason for admitting it 
as authentic: because, otherwise, it seems hardly credible that such 
a tradition could be fabricated, or having been fabricated, that it 
could obtain currency among the followers of Mahomet. At the 
same time we must be careful not to apply the rule to all that is con- 
sidered by ourselves discreditable or opposed to morality. Cruelty 
however inhuman, and revenge the most implacable, when practised 
against infidels, were regarded by the first followers of Islam as highly 
meritorious; and the rude civilization of Arabia admitted with com- 
placency a coarseness of language and behaviour, which we should 
look upon as reprehensible indecency. These and similar exceptions 
must be made from this otherwise universal and effective canon. 
D.—There is embodied in tradition a source of information far Treaties 
more authentic than any yet alluded to, though unfortunately of eineasly 
very limited extent,—I mean the transcripts of treaties purporting "°°" 
to have been dictated by Mahomet, and recorded in his presence. 
It has been before shown that ordinary traditions were not Their an- 
recorded in the time of Mahomet; and that, even were we to mperort 


superior tc 


admit an occasional resort to such early notes or memoranda, eer Alta 


there is no evidence regarding their subsequent fate, nor any dition; 


Sa a te gs et 


* As illustrative of similarly fabricated stories in the carly history of our 
Church, the legend of St. Paul's battle with the wild beasts (Niceph. ILE. 
ii, 25) may be referred to as growing out of 1 Cor, xv. 31. Sce Stanley 
on the Corinthians in loco. 


especially in 
regard to 
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criteria for distinguishing out of our present stores the traditions 
possibly founded upon them, from those that originated and were 
for a long time sustained by purely oral means. To a very 
different category belong the treatics of Mahomet. They consist 
of compacts entered into with the surrounding tribes of Arabia, 
Jewish and Christian, as well as Pagan and Moslem; these were 
at the time reduced to writing, and attested by one or more of his 
followers. They are of course confined to the period succeeding 
the Prophet's flight to Medina and acquisition of political influ- 
ence, and from their nature are limited to the recital of a few 
simple facts. But these facts again form valuable supports to the 
traditional outline; and, especially where they detail the relations 
of Islam with the neighbouring Jewish and Christian tribes, are 
possessed of the highest interest. 

In the Kitib al Wickidi’s biography there is a section expressly 
devoted to the transcription of such treaties, and it contains two 
or three scores of them. Over and again, the author (in the end 
of the second or beginning of the third century) states that he had 
copied these from the original documents, or recorded their pur- 
port from the testimony of those who had sven them. ‘“ They 
were still in force,” writes Dr. Sprenger, “in the time of Haran 
Al Rashid (A.H. 170—193), and were then collected.”* This 
is quite conceivable, for they were often recorded upon Icather,f 
and would invariably be preserved with care as their charters of 
privilege by those in whose favour they were concluded. Some of 
the most interesting, as the terms allowed to the Jews of Kheibar 
and to the Christians of Najrin, formed the basis of political events 
in the caliphates of Abu Bacr and Omar; the concessions made 
in others to Jewish and Christian tribes, are satisfactory proof 
that they were not fabricated by Mahometans; while it is equally 
clear that they would never have been acknowledged or made 
current by them if counterfeited by a Jewish or a Christian hand. 

Whenever, then, there is fair evidence in favour of such 
treaties, they may be placed, as to historical authority, almost on 
a par with the Coran { 


* Sprenger’s Mohummed, p. 63. 

+ Instances have been given above; p. xu note 2. 

t The following are the chicf references in the Adtib al Wachidi to the 
rigwmels of such treaties as extant in his time.— 
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The narrative of official deputations to Mahomet is sometimes written de- 


stated to have been derived from the family, or tribe which sent ropes eee 


the embassy, and which had preserved a written memorial of the severa tribes 


circumstances. Accounts so obtained may undoubtedly be viewed thas 
as founded on fact, for the family or clan would naturally treasure 
up in the most careful way any memorials of the manner in which 
the Prophet had received and honoured them, although there would 
be a tendency in all such statements to sclf-aggrandizement.* 
r.— Another traditionary source, supported by authority pecu- Poetical re 


liar to itself, takes rise in the verses and poetical fragments attri- a special 

buted to the time of Mahomet. Some of these profess to be the renee 
composition of persons who died before the Prophet, as Abu ® period be- 
of Mahomet. 





1. Hishim ibn Mohammed relates that a man of the Tai tribe told him that 
Walid ibn Jabir sent an embassy to Mahomet, who wrote to them a letter then 
extant and in the possession of histribe at Jabalein. Kétib al Wackidi, p. 54. 

2. Wickidi gives a copy of the treaty Mahomet entered into with the 
chief of Dimat al Jandal, the original of which an old man of the people of 
Dima showed him, Jbid. p. 56}, 

3. Wickidi took the copy of a letter (apparently original) addressed by 
Mahomet to the people of Adzruh (a Jewish settlement on the Aelanitic 
gulph) and gives the words of it. bid. p. 57. 

4. Mahomet gave to Rufad ibn Amr ibu Jadah al Fulj, a written treaty, 
“which that family now possesses.” Jd. p. 59}. 

5. Zoheir, who came from Mahrah to Mahomet, got from him a written 
treaty “which is with the family to this day.” Ibid. p. 69. 

Wackidi read the original document in which Arcam, one of the Com- 
panions, devoted his house (famous in the Prophet’s Meccan history) to 
sacred purposes. bed. p. 226. 

Besides these, there arc a great number of treaties and letters to the 
various chiefs and tribes in Arabia, introduced in extenso, into the biographical 
writings; and, although it is not expressly so stated, it is extremely probable 
that these were in many cases copied from the originals; or from transcripts 
of them, which though perhaps removed several steps from the originals, are 
still likely to have been genuine. Counterfeits there may be amongst them, 
but the wonder is that, considering their value, fabricated documents of this 
nature are not more numcrous. The reason of their limited number appears 
to have been the difficulty of counterfeiting such written relics in the early 
age of Islam with any chance of success, 


* Thus the secretary of Wackadi details such a narrative with the preface 

—“ My informant, Muhammad ibn Yahya relates, that he found it in the 
writings of his father;” and again “ Amr the Odznite says, he found it written 
in the papers of his father.” The story that follows relates to a deputation 
from the Bam Qdeara = Aatib al Wackedh, pp. 64! & 12. 
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Talib his uncle; others, of those who survived him, as Hagsin ibn 
Thabit, a poet of Medina. There can be no question as to the 
great antiquity of these remains, though we may not always be 
able to fix with exactness the period of their composition. With 
respect to those which purport to be of date preceding the rise to 
power of Mahomet, when we consider the poetical habits of the 
nation, their faculty of preserving poetry by memory,* the ancient 
style and language of the pieces themselves, the fair likelihood 
that carefully composed verses were at the first committed for 
greater security to writing, it cannot certainly be deemed impro- 
bable that such poems or fragments should in reality have been 
composed by the parties to whom they are ascribed. It is, on the 
other hand, possible that poetry of date long after the death of 
Mahomet, but descriptive of passages in his life or connected with 
it, may gradually have come to be regarded as composed upon the 
occasion by some contemporary poet, or as the actual effusion of 
personages in the scene to whom the real author attributed them 
by poetical fiction alone. As a general rule, it may be Jaid down 
that wherever there is betrayed an anticipation of Mahomet’s pro- 
phetical dignity or victorics,—the premonitory dawn of approach- 
ing glory,—the poctry may at once be concluded as an after- 
thought, triumphant Islam having reflected some rays of its 
refulgence upon the bare points of its carlier career. Tried by 
this rule, there are fragments which may be ascribed, as more or 
less genuine, to the men whose name they bear; but there is 
also much which from patent anachronism either in fact or spirit, 
is evidently the composition of a later age f The question how- 





* Burkhardt’s testimony shows that the faculty still remains, “Throughout 
every part of the Arabian desert, poetry is equally esteemed, Many persons 
are fuund who make verses of true measure, although they cannot either read 
or write; yet as they employ on such occasions chosen terms only, and as the 
purity of their vernacular language is such as to preclude any grammatical 
errors, these verses, after passing from mouth to mouth, may nt last be com- 
mitted to paper, and will most commonly be found regular and correct. I 
presume that the greater part of the regular poetry of the Arabs, which has 
descended to us, is derived from similar compositions.” Durkhardt’s Notes on 
the Bedoutins, vol. i. ». 251; see also p. 373. 

+ As an example I may refer to the poctry which Abu Tahb, Mahomet’s 
uncle, is said to have recited when the Coreish took decisive measures 
against the Prophet, and sought to warn the pilgrims of other tribes nat to 
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aver is one of literary curiosity rather than of historical evidence; Not of very 
: ; ‘ ; . great pactical 
for this species of poetry is seldom of use in confirming any vate. 
important point in the biography of Mahomet. 
I do not here refer to the national poets of Arabia, whose verses, These ro= 
° ° marks 
preserved in the Kitfib al Agh4ni and other works, possess without: appttcabl 


Pplicable to 
ae . __ the national 
doubt the elements of authenticity, and form trustworthy archives poetry ay 
18. 





give heed to him, Abu Talib, in plaintive verse, expresses his fears lest the 
whole of the Arabs should join the Coreish against him. Hishémi, p. 75, 
There is in these verses something perhaps too plainly anticipative of the 
fature national struggle; still the language from Abu Talib’s stand-point is 
possible. At the close there is a couplet with a reference to “ the clouds 
giving rain before him,” i.e. Mahomet: and it is added in explanation by the 
biographer that when the Prophet mm after days miraculously procured rain 
in answer to his prayer at Medina, he called to mind this prediction by his 
uncle. Thus, the doubt is cast upon the whole piece of its being an after- 
composition. At the same time it is not impossible that the suspicious words 
may have been used metaphor ically by Abu Tahb in laudation of his nephew, 
or that the couplet containing them may have been interpolated. 

I will instance another glaring anachronism which shows with what 
caution poetry of this class must be received. When Mahomet with his 
followers performed the pilgrimage to Mecca under the treaty of Hodcibia, 
the leader of his camel, as he encircled the Kaaba, shouted verses of 
hostile defiance agaist the Coreish, who had retired by compact to the over- 
hanging rocks and thence viewed the Prophet and his people. Among these 
verses was the couplet, “We shall slay you on the score of the interpretation 
of it (the Coran), as we slew you on the score of its revelation (¢.e. for 


rejecting it); x» aly 5 de SLUG LiSe ay li be SUG pax 
Now this evidently belotigs to a period long subsequent, when Islam was 
broken up into partics, and men fought against each other for their several 
“interpretations” of the Coran, and looked back to the struggle with ihe 
idolators of Mecca as to a bygone era. Yct the verses are ascribed both by 
Wackidi and Hishimi to the [odeibia armistice, te. a period anterior even 
to the conquest of Mecca, Aadteb al Wackidi, p. 124 and 282); Lishami, 
p- 347. Ibn Tisham, however, seeing probably the clumsiness of the tra- 
dition, adds» that it is a mistake, the poetry bemg referable to another person. 

As a futher example, the Arabic scholar may peruse the rhetorical con- 
test before Mahomet held b tween his own followers and the embassy of the 
Bam Tamim, Hishimi, p. 416-419. The anticipations of universal con- 
quest are there too prematurely developed in the orations of the Mahometan 
party. Thus the threat is used by Thabit ibn Keis that the Moslems “would 
Sight against all the world till they were converted” (p. 416). This was lan- 
guage appropriate only to the t’me when the Arabs had begun to fight and 
conquer beyond Arabia. The speeches and poems may have been composed 
afterwards as suitable to the oceasion, and hhe the orations of classical 
history, attributed to the speakers of the o:gimal seene. 


Poets who 
survived 
Mahomet. 
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of Arabia, before Islam. It is only necessary to peruse the elabo- 
rate “ Essai” of M. Caussin de Perceval to be satisfied of the 
general authority of these poetical fragments. 

Pieces said to have been recited by poets who survived Mahomet, 
there is every reason for believing to be the composition ordinarily 
of the persons to whom they are ascribed. But whether they 
were composed before the Prophet’s death, even when they are said 
to he so, is a more difficult question; and their value as historical 
documents will in some measure be regulated by that considera- 
tion. Under any circumstances, however, they cannot but be 
regarded as of great value, from their being the work of Mahomet’s 
contemporaries. Wherever they bear upon historical events, they 
are of much use as adding confirmation to the corresponding 
traditions; for, whether handed down by writing, or by memory 
alone, their poetical form is a material safeguard against change 
or interpolation. As examples, may be specified the odes of Hassiin 
ibn Thibit on the “ Battle of the Ditch,” and on “the taking of 
Mecca;” and the poem of Kéb ibn Malik, descriptive of the oath 
of fealty by the Medina converts at the “second pledge of Acaba,” 
in which he mentions by name the twelve leaders chosen by the 
Prophet.* Besides such specific facts, this carly poetry is often 
instructive, from its exhibition of the spirit of the first Moslems 


* Kab survived Mahomet, and wrote an clegy on his death. Adtib al 
Wacksdi, p, 166}. Hassan ibn Thabit was an inhabitant of Medina; he was 
converted during the Prophet’s life-time, and survived him about half a 
century. A good instance of the incidental manner in which his verses 
corroborate tradition, is that of his clegy on Mutim, in whose praise he 
notices that he received the Prophet under his protection when he returned 
to Mecca from Nuahbla and Taif, dispimted and friendless, Hoshdmi, p, 139. 
A quotation will be given from the elegy in chap. vi. 

A curious anecdote occurs of the mode in which Iassin’s poetry is said to 
have originated an crroncous tradition. In his piece upon Mahomet’s expe- 
dition to Al Ghaba (or Dzil Carada) against a party of marauders, he speaks 
of the horsemen of Al Mikdad, as if he had been the cluef of this expedition, 
In reality, however, Saad ibn Zeid was chicf, having been put in the com- 
mand by Mahomet. On hearing the poetry recited, the latter repaired in 
great wrath to Hassan, and required umends for the misrcpresentation. The 
poet quietly replicd, that his name did not suit the rhythm, and therefore he 
had chosen Mikdad’s, Neverthcless, says Wackidi, the verses gave currency 
to the tradition in favour of the latta. Adah al Wachidi, p. 115}, 
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towards their unconverted brethren, and the biting satire and 
virulent abuse employed against the enemies of Islam. 

There is probably, however, no biographical fact, the proof of Tuelr_ poety 
which depends solely upon these poetical remains. They are valu- armatory of 
able because confirmatory of tradition; but their practical bearing eee 
upon the biography of Mahomet is not of so much interest as might 
have been expected. They deserve indeed deep attention, as the 
earliest literary remains of a period which contained the germ of 
such mighty events; but they give us little new insight into the 
history or character of the Prophct. While they attest many 
facts we are already acquainted with, they reveal none which, 
without them, we should not have known. 


Such, then, are the criteria which should be applied to Maho- Conclusion. 
metan Tradition. Itis obvious that the technical rule of “respect- 
able names” used by the Collectors can carry no authority with 
us; that cvery tradition, separately subjected to close examination, 
must stand or full upon its own merits; and that, even after its re- 
ception as generally credible, the component parts are still severally 
liable, upon a close scrutiny of internal evidence, to suspicion and 
rejection. The sure and steady light of the Coran will always be 
preferred by the judicious histurian of the rise of Islam, to the 
more pretending glare of Tradition. Where the latter is alone 
available, his eye will maintain a constant guard against its 
dazzling but deceptive lustre, and will seek cautiously to discrimi- 
nate and carefully to concentrate the fitful and scattered gleams 
of truth, which mingle with its fictitious illumination. By the 
prudent and uniform observance of the precautions which have 
been pointed out, while he shuns the misdirection of the tradition- 
ists, he will to the utmost of his ability preserve the elements of 
truth which have been handed down in their writings. 


I now proceed to notice briefly the EARLY HISTORIANS oF Mano- Easty Bio- 
APHI 
met, the character of their works, and the nature aud value of 
the materials which they contain for a faithful biography. 


We have seen that towa.ds the end of the first century of the Zonri, ana 
other com- 
Hegira, there is ground for believing that the general practice ples of 
first commenced of recording Mahiometan tradition, One of the collections. 
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persons known to have been employed in this task was Zohrt, who 
died A.H. 124, aged 72.* It has been even stated that both he 
and his master Orwa (who died as early as A.H. 94,) composed 
regular biographies of Mahomet; but the grounds are uncertain.t 
Be this as it may, there is no doubt that Zohri at least threw 
together traditions bearing on certain periods of the Prophet's 
life, certainly on that relating to his military carcer.. It is con- 
jectured by Dr. Sprenger, that this compilation was the source 
whence arose the uniformity of narrative and coincidence of ex- 
pression observable in many parts of the various biographies of 
Mahomet, and especially in the narratives of his expeditions and 
battles. The hypothesis is probable; at all events Zohri was one 
of such sources. He lived at the court of several princes of the 
Ommeyad dynasty, and there is hence every reason to believe 
that his accounts are as unbiassed as could be expected from any 
Mussulman author. There is no work by Zohri extant, but he 
is largely quoted by subsequent biographers; and, if Dr. Sprenger’s 
hypothesis be correct, their statements of Mahomet’s military 
operations must be in great part the reproduction of materials 
composed by him. ; 
Biographies Two other authors are mentioned as having written biographies 
not extant, ‘ 
compiled in of Mahomet carly in the second century, namely Musa inn OckBa 
century AH. and Apu MAsuar. Neither of their works is extant; but the 
* Vide Ibn Ahallican, ui, 583. 
¢ Sce an interesting note in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, by Dr. 
Sprenger, on this subycet, No, v. of 1851, » 395; see also Ins Second Notice 
of Wagqidy, p. 15. 
The authority segarding Orwa has been already quoted in a note at p. xxx1v. 
Of Zohn Sprenger writes, in his Second Notice ;— Haji Khalifa and 
others say that Zohri left a work on the biography of Mohammad; and 
Sohayly several times quotes it. Theie is no doubt that he collected an im- 
mense number of notes on the subject, and Ibn Ishay refers to then in almost 
every chapter; but I doubt whether he left them arranged and in the shape 
of a book on his death, and think that like the Commentary on the Qoran 
ascribed to Ibn Abbas, they were collected and arranged by a later hand.” 
In the Second Notice Sprenger traces another stereotypmg hand in 
Shoralibil ibn Saad, who died A.HI. 123, and was a celebrated authunty for 
the “Campaigns and Lafe of the Prophet.” 
Sprenger adds—* To suppose that a written record (beyond memoranda) 
has reached the authors” of the 2nd century “ would be an asscrtion which 
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latter is extensively referred to by Tabari.* To these may be 
added, as no longer available, the histories of Anu Isnic, who 
died A.H. 188, and Mapai, who lived to the beginning of the 
third century. Though the latter published many works on 
Mahomet, not one of them is now known to exist.f 

The carliest biographical writers, whose works are extant more Istunt 
or less in their original state, are:—I. Tbn Ishic; II. Ibn Ihshim, peur 
Ill. Wickidi, and his Secretary; IV. Tabari. 

These works, though professing, like the traditional collections, to Dufference 
be composed only of traditions, differ from them in the following par- biographies 
. . . o;* : . . and oidinary 
ticulars.{ J irst:—The traditional matter is confined to biographical trautional 
suljects, and is arranged in chronological order. Commencing with nee 
anticipatory and gencalogical notices, the work generally advances Fist:—con- 
to the bith of Mahomet, and traces him, with some degree of pen piel 
method, through every stage of lus eventful hfe. To each step a Muay 
scparate chapter is devoted; and all traditions, which have any “™"S% 
bearing on the special subject, are thrown together in that chapter, 
and arranged with more or less of intelligible sequence. But 
the example of the traditionist Collectors as to the quotation of 
their authoritics is, with some exceptions, observed; namely, that 
each separate tradition must be supported by its original witness, 
and the chain of evidence specified which connects the biographer 
with that authonty. This induces the same motley and frag- 
mentary appearance, wluch distinguishes the traditional collections. 
The biographies may be compared to mosaics, the several traditions 
being adjusted and dovetailed so as to form one uniform histoi y. 
The work resembles more a collection of “ table talk,” than a 


life. It is a compilation rather than an onginal composition. 


cannot be moved. The sunilarity of the emhest accounts can be sufficiently 
accounted for by assunung that they all come fiom the same place, and from 
the same school, and that seme eminent persons took the lead m that school,” 
p. 5. Still it is Inghly probsdle that thee were regular compilations, of the 
nature 1¢feried to, es early at least as the time of Orwa, 

* See the note, and Second Notice (p, 20) just referred to, Miisa dicd 
A.II, 141; Abu Mashar, A.W. 175, 

t Sprenger’s Muhammed, p. 70. Z 7 


t The biographical woths are called Siya or Sirat,— ph ol § ht 


wlule the general collections ave termed CAs Se. ,--Hadith. 


Second :—the 


traditions are 


aometimes 
formed mto 
a connected 
TU lative, 


Tht? d oa 
Measure of 
critical 
collation 


MtUnaAMVMAD 
IBN ISUAC, 
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Secondly:—Traditions are sometimes fused together; or they are 
broken up and re-formed into a uniform narrative, by an adjust- 
ment of the various pieces. This is more particularly the case in 
descriptions of Mahomet's nulitary life, where the expeditions are 
often detailed in ynbioken narratives, the authorities for which 
are generally thrown together at the beginning.* 

Thirdly :—This process at times induces some degree of critical 
collation between the purport or the expressions of the several 
traditins brought together. Where the authorities difler, we 
find the nugiapher occasionally stating his opinion as to wluch 
is the correct exposition of the facts. Verbal differences are 
sometimes mentioned, and various readings noted. Such minute- 
ness of examination affords satisfactory evidence of the Jabour 
bestowed by the biographers in bringing together all authentic 
tradition which could possibly alustrate their subject, and of the 
scrupulous accuracy with which they recorded it. 

The following detailed account of the four authors whose works 
are more or less extant, will enable the reader to fourm an estimate 
of their value as biographical authorities, 

I Munamain wy Isuic is the earhest biographer of whom any 
extensive remams, the authorslip of which can certainly be 
distingiushed. have reached us [¢ died in the year of Tegira 
151,f fifteen years afier the overthrow of the Ommeyad dy nasty. 
His woik was published under the auspices and influence of the 
Abbasside Princes, and was in fact composed “ for the use” of the 
Culiph Al Mansiir, the second of that line { Its accuracy has been 


* Thus after recounting a number of separate series of rehenisers’ names, 
cach of which runs up to the time of Mahomet, the traditionist will go on to 
a uluform narrative framed from the whole, widh such preface as the follow- 
ng —“ The traditions from these sources acmicimiacd and fased togcther in 


the following account,” sr ce pice ac a 

t Ibn Khallican gives several date. from A.H, 150 to 154, but mentions 
AIL. 151 as the likeliest. S/ane, vol. 11. p. 678. 

t Vide Weil’s Gesch. Chahfen, voluti py 81 Thn Cuterba says, that Ibn 
Tshae caine to Abu Jafar (Mansi) to Hua, and wiote for hun “the Book of 
the Cumpaigus.” Ibn Khalhean selates that “he put his Maghdze in wating 
for the Caliph’s use at Tlina, and thus the Jeamned men of Kufa had the 
advantage of heaving him read and explain it hunselt.” Slane, vol. id. 


p 678. 
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impugned. But from the portions of his biography which have 
come down to us, there seems no ground for belicving that he 
was less careful than other traditionists; while the high character 
generally ascribed to him, and the fact of his being uniformly 
quoted with ‘confidence by later authors, leave little duubt that 
the aspersions cast upon him have no good foundation.* 

In Ibn Khallicin we find the following testimonics in his Testimonies 
favour:—“ Muhammad ibn Ishic is held by the majority of the cai. 
learned as a sure authority in the traditions, and none can be 


* The unfavourable testimonies have been carefully collected, (and as it 
appears to me unduly magnified) by Di. Sprenger, (p. 69,) who biings the 
following charges agamst Ibn [shic.— 

1. “ He was not critical.” The only proof, however, 1s the complamt of an 
author of the eighth century of the Hegua that he did not always mention 
the name of the Compamons to whom the traditions arc tiaced, But this 
dues not necessary mmply a want of critical care, and 1s sometimes forced 
upon the author by the narrative style proper to the biographer. 

2. He urented new thaditions, In evidence there ae adduced, first, n 
round-about testimony from Ibu Cutetba, as follows. —“T heard Abu Hatim 

ay on the authority of Asmay, that Motamu said— Take no tradition 
from Ibn Ishide, he is a great faz ;’ second, a statement that Malik abn Anas 
had an unfavourable opmon of him. But Di. Sprenger does not mention 
that this unfavourable opmon was expiessly ascribed to jealousy, Ibn I<hic 
having boasted that he was “a doctor fit to cre the infimuitis of Malk’s 
thaditions;” on which Malik, emaged, called lim a Dayd/ (anti-chiust), and 
sud he would dive him out of the ety, Lbn Akalicdn, vol i. p. 678. Not 
much credit is therefore attachable to the opinion of Malik, 

3 Le forged his authorities, This serous charge 1s supported by abso- 
lutely no proof whatever. It rests solely on the followmg gos iping stor;, 
cited by Ibn Cutetba and Ibn Khalheain, vol. i. p. 678 “Ile gave one 
(o1 some) of his traditions on the authority of Fatuna wife of Hishim, who, 
when informed of the cucumstance, dented Ibn Ishie’s statement, saymg, 
Did he then go and visit my wife?” There 18 really not a tittle of evidence 
beyond this. 

4, On the above accounts he was not relied on by early authors. The testi- 
monies quoted from Ibn KheUicin m the teat appear to me fully to dispove 
this statement, Three autho.s are mentioned by Sprenger as not iclying 
on hin—Bokhan, Muslin, and Wickit. A» regaids the latter, Dr. 
Sprenger scems to be mistaken, as Wackidi does quote him, and not simply 
on genealogical subjects. As to Bokhari, Sprenger should have quoted the 
full authority to which he refers which is as follows —“ Though Al Bokhaii 
did not quote lim (in lis Sadéh), he nevertheless held jim for a trast- 
worthy traditiomst.” Ibu AKhalhedn, vol. u. p. 678. Again,—* And Al 
Bokhari himself cites him in has lustory.” Ihd. p, 677. This 15 exactly the 
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ignorant of the high character borne by his work—the Maghdzi.* 
‘ Whoever wishes to know the early Moslem conquests, says Zohri, 
“let him refer to Ibn Ishac, and Al Bokhiii himself cites him mn 
his history. Al Shafi said, ‘ Whoever wishes to obtain a complete 
acquaintance with the early Moslem conquests, must borrow his 
information from Ibn Ishic. Safyan ibn Oyaina declared that he 
never met any one who cast suspicions on Ibn Ishic’s recitals, 
and Shoba ibn al Hajja) was heard to say, ‘ Muhummad ibn Ishidce 
is the Commander of the Futhful, meaning that he held that rank 
as a traditionist. * * * Al Saji mentions that Zohri’s pupils had 
recourse to Muhammad Ibn Ishiic, whenever they had doubts 


mode in which we should have expected a Collector of original traditions 
to treat a biographical wiiter. With refurence to Mushm, the passage on 
Which Sprenger rehes in Ibn Khalhean runs thus.—“ And if Muslim ibn’ al 
Hayay cited only one of his traditions, 1t was on account of the attack which 
Malik ybn Anas had duected against him,” alluding to the absurd story 
related above. JZhid It must be remembered that the labours of Bokhari, 
Maushin, &c. lay in another dnection fiom those of our author, who was an 
historical compiler, they again were recorders of original traditions, and 
would naturally scck for them at first hand, and not fiom biographical 
compilations, And we see that Bokhari did quote lim, when he came to 
write a history 

Now these are positively all the proofs or presumptions brought by Dr. 
Sprenger m support of hiv charges. They appear to me quite inadequate; 
and aie, at any rate, far more than counterbalanced by the almost universal 
reception the statements of Thn Ishac have met with m the Moslem world, 
since Ins own time to the present. Had he “imvented new traditions,” or 
“forged authorities,” this would not have been the case 

Smrenece calls hum “the father of Mohammedan mythology,” and states 
that the Mahometans discernad in his wistings an attempt to “shape the 
biography of thar Prophet according to the notwns of the Cliistiags.” JT 
quesnon the justice of these remarks, secmg that the doctrine and system of 
Ibn Ishiac are venerally of the same type exactly as those of other traditionists 
and hographers, held by Sprenge: himsclf to be independent of our author, 

The conclusion of Sprenger i» as follows —“ His object 1s to cdity and 
amuse his 1caders, and to this object he sacrifices not only truth, but im 
some instances even common sense” (p>. 69). Common sense is 10 voy 
usual attmbute of any of the traditionists or biographers, and Ibn Ishac 
seems to have had just about as much of it as the rest. But any sacrifice 
of truth 1 do not beheve to have been deliberately made by lum, any 
more than by the honcst Wackidi and by other Inogiaphets, who all indulge 
almost cqually in the prescrvation of lying legends. 


* Or Treatwe on the Military Expeditions of Mahomet. 
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respecting the exactness of any of the traditions delivered by their 
master; such was the confidence they placed in his exccllent 
memory. It is stated that Yahya ibn Miin, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
and Yahya Said al Kattin, considered Muhammad ibn Ishic as a 
trustworthy authority, and quoted his traditions in proof of their 
legal doctrines, * * * It was from Ibn Ishie’s works that Ibn 
Hishim extracted the materials of his biography of the Prophet, 
and every person who has treated on this subject has been obliged 
to take Ibn Ishic for his authority and guide.”* 

These testimonies are conclusive as to the popularity of Ibn (ne Ronee 
Ishic in the Moslem world, and of his gencral respectability as a eae a 
writer. But the surest proof of his character and authority lies 
in the fact that his statements have been embodied in all subse- 
quent biographies of Mahomet, excepting that of Wickidi, who in 
comparison with others quotes spatingly from him; and that the 
two works of Ibn Ishiic and Wackidi form the chic material out of 
which the only authentic narrative of the Prophet's actions has 
been framed. 

No copy of Ibn Ishic’s biography, in the form of its original Thee 
composition, is now available. But the materials have been so its materials 

. i : ‘ ¢ ie largely 
extensively adopted by Ibn Hisham, and wronght into his history avatabie m 
i Jou Thishain’s 
in so complete and unaltered a form, that we have probably not tography. 
lust much by the absence of the work itself. 

If. Ion Wisi, who died A.If. 213,f made the labours of Ibn ten Hisnim: 
Ishiic the basis of his biography of Mahomet. Copies of this work 
are extant in its original form, and are known to the European 
historians of the Prophet. ¢ 

The following extract from Ibn Khallicin will place before the 
reader all that it is necessary to know regarding the life of this 
author :—“ Abu Muhammad, Abd al Malik, Ibn Hishim, the author lscharacter. 
of the Strat al Rastl, or Biogruphy of the Prophet, is spoken of in 
these terms by Abu'lsVsim-al-Suhaili, in lis work entitled Al 


—— 


* [bu Khallcan, by Slane, vol. ix, pp. 677-678. 

t According to others, 218 A.EL 

t “Even of this work copies are rare.” Sprenger, p. 71. The fact as that 
the htcrary public among Mahometans do not affect the caly and ongial 
somees of their Prophet’s life, and hardly ever use them. They picter the 
modern biographies with thei: marvellous tales. 
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Raud al Unuf, which is a commeniary on the Sirat. ‘He was 
celebrated for his learning, and possessed superior information in 
gencalogy and grammar. Iiis native place was Old Cairo, but his 
family were of Basra. He composed a genealogical work on the 
tribe of Himyar and its princes; and I have been told that he 
wrote another work, in which he explained the obscure passages 
of poetry cited in (Ibn Ishic’s) biography of the Prophet. His 
death occurred at Old Cairo A.H. 213 (A.D. 828-9), This Ibn 
Hishim is the person who extracted and drew up the ‘History of 
the Prophet’ from Ibn Ishie’s work, entitled Al Afaghdziwa al Siar 
(‘The Wars and Life of Mahomet.) Al Suhaili explained its 
difficulties in a commentary, and it is now found in the hands of 
the public under the tatle of Strat thn Lishdm, i.e. ‘ The Biography 
of Mahomet, by Ibn Hisham.’ ”* 

Suspicionsof There is reason to suspect that Ibn Iishim was not so honest 

tnd denty, a8 his great authority Ibn Ishic. Certainly one instance throws 
suspicion upon him as a witness, disinclined at the least to tell the 
whole truth, We find in a subsequent biographer, Tabari, a 
quotation fiom Ibn Ishic, in which is described the temporary 
lapse of Mahomet towards idolatry; and the same incidents are 
also given by Wackidi from other original sources. But no notice 
whatever of the remarkable fact appcais in the biography of Ibn 
Hishim, though it 1s professedly based upon the work of Ibn 
Ishic.t Huis having thus studiously omitted all reference to so 
important a narrative, for no other reason apparently than because 
he fancied it to be discreditable to the Prophet, cannot but lessen 
our confidence generally in his buok. Stall, 3t is evident from 
a comparison of his text with the quotations in Tabari from 
tle same passages of Ibn Ishic, (the two ordinarily tallying 
word for word with each other,) that whatever he did except 
from his author was faithfully and accurately copied. f 








* Lin Khallidn, by Slane, vol. ii. p. 128. 

t Sce above p. Ixxin, note, 

t Dr. Sprenger writes of Ibn Tishim.—“ Unfortunately the additions of 
Ibn Hisham are even less critical than the text of Ibn Ishic.” He adds that 
he was a pupil of Bakay, of whom he states on the authority of Samainy, 
“that he made awful blunders, gave free scope to his imagination, and that 
his accounts cannot be considered conclusive unless they are confirmed by 
others.” Life of Mohammed, p. 70. The latter qualification 18, I fear, 
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The arrangement and composition of Ibn Hishim are careful, if arrange- 
not elaborate. The traditions are well classified, and the narra- coin poetioil 
tive proceeds with much of the regularity of an ordinary European 
biography. ‘The frequent fusion of traditions, however, renders it 
sometimes difficult to single out the separate authorities, and to 
judge of them on their individual merits. 

An abridgment of Jbn Hishfim’s work was made at Damascus Abnidgement 


A.H. 707 (A.D. 1307), by one Ahmad ibn Ibrahim. A beautiful rericie 
manuscript, in the handwriting of the abbreviator hinself, is in the Sit 
possession of Muhammad Sadr-ood-Deen, the Principal Sudder rue 
Ameen of Delhi, It is the copy which has been used by Dr. 
Sprenger,* and the same to which, (the author also having had 
access to it,) reference is made throughout this work.f A valuable 
manuscript of the entire work is in the library of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta. 

iT. WAckrp1,—or as his fullname runs Abu Abdallah Muham- Wacxior: 
mad bn Omar al Wackidi,—was born at Medina about the year 
of the Hegira 129 or 130, and died A.H. 207.t He studied 
and wrote exclusively under the Abbassides. He enjoyed their 
patronage, and passed a part of his life at their court, having in 
his later days been appointed a Cizi of Baghdad. In judging 
therefore of his learning and prejudices, we must always bear in 
mind that the influence of the Abbasside dynasty bore strongly 
and incessantly upon him. [lis traditional 1esearches were vast, 
and his works voluminous.§ “ Al Wackidi was a man cminent character 

: and writings 

for learning, and the author of some well-known works on the 
conquests of the Moslems, and other subjects. Lis Aitab al Redda, 
a work of no infe.ior merit, coutains an account of the apostacy 





appheable without exception to all the traditional biographers. But, as 
stated in the text, wherever Ibn Ilishim quotes Ibn Ishic, he appeals to do 
so with literal correctness. 

* Vide Sprenger’s Mohamn.ad, p. 70, note 2. 

f The abridgcment consists chiefly in the omission of the authorities, ie. of 
the series of witnesses leading up to the Companion who first gave forth the 
tradition. 

f fbn Cuteba. Ibn Khallicin also gives this date as the true one, but 
mentions no other authorities, A.IT. 206 and 209. Slane, vol. ut. p. 65. 

§ Sprenger’s Mohammad, p. 70, note 5. “He left at his death 600 boxes 


of hooks, each of which was a load for two men, The hoxcs made 120 
camel loads,” 


This § Marre 
h4zi” the 
only onc of 
his works 
extant in its 
onivinal 
forin. 


But the most 


important 


results of his 
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of the Arabs on the death of the Prophet, and of the wars between 
his followers and Tuleiha al Aswad and Muscilama, the false 
prophet.* Ife received traditional information from Ibn abi Dib, 
Mamar ibn Rishid, Malik ibn Anas, Al Thauri, and others. His 
Secretary, Muhammad ibn Saad, and a number of other dis- 
tinguished men, delivered traditional information on his authority. 
He held the post of Addi in the eastern quarter of Baghdad, and 
was appointed by the Caliph Al Mimtin to fill the same office at 
Askar al Mahdi. The traditions received from him are considered 
of feeble authority, and doubts have been expressed on the subject 
of his veracity. Al Mimdn testified a high respect for him, and 
treated him with marked honour.”+ 

Notwithstanding the extraordimary fertility of his pen, none of 
the works of Wickidi have reached us in thar original form, with 
the exception of the Afaghdzt, or “Iistory of the Wars of the 
Prophet,” a copy of which was very recently discovered in Syria f 

Happily, however, his Secretary, MunamMap inn SXap, profited 
by the labours of his mastcr, and through him we enjoy largely 





* The titles of several other works by Wackul are quoted by Di. Sprenger. 
Id. p. 71, note 1. 

+ Thu Khalhedn, by Slane, vol. iii. p. 68. 

t The enthusiastic and unwearicd Sprenger, to whom we owe all the late 
discoveries of MSS. beaing on the biogiaphy of Mahomet, thus deseribes 
the volume-—“I have mct with a work of the veritable Waqidy; I do 
not mean Ibn Sad, the secretary of Wagidy, who died im 230, but Muhammad 
ybn Omar ibn Wayid who was born in 130 and died in 207 AH. Yes, my 
eyes have scen it, and my fingers have touched it, and what is more I sccured 
it for the Bibliotheca Indica, 

“The work is the Maghazi - (ee It has 392 pp. of 19 lncs. The 


copy was written about A.TL 525, or sooner. Tt belongs to IL von Kreme, 
dragoman of the Austrian Consulate of Alexandria, He bought it at 
Damascus. 

“The wars of Mohammad appear to be treated in it at three times as 
great a length as they are in any other known work. He gives always his 
authorities, and among them it would appear i some instances written ones, 
as for instance, Abu Mahsar” (Abu Mdshar?). Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Socicty, No. 4, of 1854, p. 407. 

The wo1k 1s now being published im the Bibhotheca Indica of the Asiatic 
Socicty. I have not been able yet to take advantage of it, but as the 
present volume extends only to the Hegira, after which the Maghizi of 
Wackidi opens, the want of it has not been sciously felt, 
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the benefit of their results. The Secrctary is thus described by labours pre- 


served in the 


Ibn Khallicin. “Abu Abdallah Muhammad ibn Saad thn Mani ify ae 
was a man of the highest talents, merit, and eminence. le lived A hanna 
for some time with Al Wackidi in the character of a sccrctary, 
and for this reason became known by the appellation Adtib al 
Wackidi. * * * IIe composed an excellent work in fifteen volumes Known as 
on the different classes (Tabacdt) of Mahomet’s Companions and Wicd 
the Tdbies (Successors :) it contains also a history of the caliphs, 
brought down to his own time. He left also a smaller ‘ Tabacdt,’ 
lis character as a veracious and trustwoithy historian is univer- 
sally admitted. It is sad that the complete collection of Al 
Wickidi’s works remained in the possession of four persons, the 
first of whom was his secretary, Muhammad ibn Saad. This 
distinguished writer displayed great acquirements in the sciences, 
the traditions, and traditional literature; most of his books treat. 
of the Traditions and Law. The Khatib Abu Bacr, author of the 
history of Baghdad, speaks of him in these terms‘—‘ We consider 
Muhammad ibn Saad as a man of unmpeached integrity, and the 
traditions which he delivered are a proof of his veracity, for in 
the preater part of the information handed down by hin, we find 
him discussing it passage by passage.’ At the age of sixty-two he 
died at Baghdad, A.H. 230 (A.D. 844),* and was interred in the 
cemetery outside the Damascus gate (Bab al Shdm).”t 

In the fifteen volumes here noticed, the Secretary is supposed Ihs works 
to have embodicd the researches of his master, Al Wackidi, 
together with the fruits of his own independent labour. The first 
volume has, fortunately for the interests of hterature and of truth, 
been preserved to us in an undoubtedly genuine form. It contains 
the Strat or “ Biography of Mahomet,” with detailed accounts of 
the early learned men of Medina, and of all the Companions of 
the Prophet who were present at Badr. For a copy of this in- 
valuable volume we are indebted to the indefatigable research 
of Dr. Sprenger, who discovered it in the library of Mozuffei Disney of 
Husain Khan at Cawnpore. This manuscript 18 written in an the Ratt al 


* In Slane’s work the date is given as A.H. 203 (A.D, 818), but fee 18 
shown by Dr. Sprenger to be a mstake (p. 71, note 2%. 
t Slane, vol. iti. pp. 66, 67. 
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Wackidt’ 4 Mey od e 
Witiccn. 22cient but very distinct character, and is in excellent preserva- 


ee tion.* It was executed at Damascus, A.H. 718 (A.D. 1818), by 


Habemet sad a scholar named Al Hakkari, who traces up, link by link, from 


panions. the pupil to the master (by whom it was successively taught, or 
by whom copied), the guarantee of the authenticity of the volume, 
till the chain reaches to the Secretary, Muhammad ibn Saad 
himself. ¢ 

The title, The title of the work, though pasted over, can by a little care 
be decyphered, and purports to be—The first volume of the (larger 
Hlistory of Mahomet and the several classes of his Companions), 
composed by the Imdim and Héjfiz, Abu Muhammad thn Sdad, the 
Secretary of Wickidi ~ I shall quote this work always as that of 
the Katib al Wackidi, or “ Wackidi’s Secretary.” 


Composed This treatise (if we except some special narratives, as portions 
many 0 *7° e,e ° . 
detached Of the military expeditions,) is composed entirely of detached 


traditions es . . ° : 
traditions, which are arranged in chapters according to subject, 


* J learn from Dr. Sprenger that a M.S. of the Secrctary’s Tabacit (the 
only other believed to be extant,) is deposited in the Library of Gotha. 

t He not only does this in some places through a double chain of authori- 
ties, but in the margin he transcribes the frequent notes of Ins immediate 
master, Abu Muhammad Dzumiati, written in the margin of the original 
MS. from which he copied, and which recorded how far he had reached in 
his daily readings in the year A.H. 647 (A.D. 1249) Each of these notes 
again contains the string of authorities up to the Secretary. The frequent 
memoranda of laborious collation with the original, give much confidence as 
to the care with which this copy was transcmbed, and it is in effect remark- 
ably accurate. It contains 300 leaves or 600 pages. It is numbered by the 
leaves; and in quoting it, I have kept to the same plan, thus the 4th page is 
quoted as p. 25, the 5th as p. 3, &c. 

+ Only two words are illegible in this title, which runs in the original as 


follows.— alk 


Sprenger was at first of opinion, as stated in his “ Life of Muhammad,” 
p. 71, that this work of the Secretary was the onc quoted by old writers as 
that of Wackidi himself. But sincc the discovery of the original Maghizi 
of Wackidi he has rightly altered lis ommon. In the Asiatic Society's 
proceedings for 1854, Nu. 4, p. 407, he thus writes.—“I plead guilty to 
an error, and abjure a heresy into which I have fallen in my Life of 
Mohammed, p. 71, note 3. If Ibn Coteiba and other old authors quote 
Wagidy, they mean the veritable Muhamad 1bn Omar, and not his Secretary, 
as there stated.” 
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and in fair chronological order. The chain of authority is gene- 
rally traced in detail to the fountain-head for each tradition, sepa- 
rately; and so carefully is every fragment of a tradition bearing 
on cach subject treasured up and gathered together, that we often 
find a dozen or more traditions reiterated in detail one after 
another, though they are all couched perhaps in precisely the 
same words, or in expressions closely resembling one another. 
We likewise meet continually with the most contradictory autho- 
rities placed side by side without any remark; and sometimes 
(but the occasion is comparatively rare) the author gives his 
opinion as to their relative credibility. 
Wickidi is said to have been a follower of the Alyite sect.* Authnity of 


; eae Wackidi and 
Like others, he probably yielded to the prevailing influcnces of his Secictaly 


the day, which tended to exalt the Prophet’s son-in-law and all 
the progenitors of the Abbasside race. But there is not the 
slightest ground for doubting that his character is equal, if not 
superior, to that of any other historian of his time.t Of the 
biography compiled by his Secretary, at all events, Dr. Sprenger 
has well vindicated the authority and faithfulness. ‘“ There 1s no 
trace,” says he, “of a sacrifice of truth to design, or of pious 
fraud, in his work. It contaius few miracles; and even those 


* Soine of the traditions given by the Secretary of Wackidi are evidently 
such as no extreme Alyite would have admitted imto his book. Take for 
example the conversation between Ali and Abbis, in which the former, 
when urged by the latter to repair to the dying Prophet and enquire who 
was to be caliph, declined, “ fearing lest Mahomet should name another, and 
then his chance of the caliphate would be gone for ever.” Adteb al Wachid, 
p. 150}. Such an idea would not have becn tolerated by an extieme Shic-ite. 

t The aspersions contained in the Kanz al Jawahir, and the suspicions of 
his veracity quoted above from Ibn Khallican, arc completely refuted by 
Dr. Sprenger (p. 71, note 4), The carefully collected traditions of Al 
Wickidi and his Secretary must not be confounded with “the Conquests in 
Syria,” the work of en unknown author of later date, but which bears the 
name of Wackidi, and is described with more praise than it deserves by 
Gibbon in a note (x.) to the fifty-first chapter of his history, and forms the 
basis of Ockley’s treatise. 

Licut, Lecs has ably discussed the authorship of this work, but without 
arriving at any conclusion ‘cry satisfactory to himself. He fixes the probable 
date of compilation towards the middle of the third century of the Hegira. 
Bibliotheca Indica, No. 59; “ The Conquest of Syria, commonly ascribed to 
Al Wéckwh,” odited with notes by Wm. N. Lecs, 42nd Regt. B.N.1. 
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which are recorded in it admit of an easy explanation.” Concur- 
ring to a certain extent in this praise, 1 do not hesitate to desig- 
nate the compilation as the fruit of an honest endeavour to bring 
together the most credible authorities current at the end of the 
second century, and to depict the life of Mahomet with as much 
truth as from such sources was possible. It is marked by at Icast 
as great sinccrity as we may expect to find in any extant Maho- 
metan author. But Dr. Sprenger’s admiration of the work carrics 
him beyond the reality, when he affirms that the miracles it con- 
tains are cither few in number or of easy explanation. They arc 
on the contrary nearly, if not quite, as numerous as those we find 
in Ibn Hishim. It is very evident that the criticism of Wackidi 
and his Secretary extended little, if at all, beyond that of their 
contemporaries. They were mere compilers of current traditions; 
und where these were attested by reputable names, they were 
received, however fabulous or extravagant, with a blind and im- 
plicit credulity. 

IV. Taxani, or Abi Jafar ibn Jarir al Tabari i, flourished in the 
latter part of the third century of the Moslem era. The following 
account of him is extracted from Ibn Khallicin:—“ Al Tabari was 
an Imam (master of the highest authority) in many various branches 
of knowledge, such as Coranic interpretation, traditions, jurispru~ 
dence, history, &c. He coniposcd some fine works on various 
subjects, and these productions are a testimony of his extensive 
information and great abilities. He was one of the Mujtahid 
Iinams, as he (yuadged for himself and) adopted the opinions of no 
particular doctor. * * * Ile is held to merit the highest confi- 
dence as a transmitter of traditional information, and his history 
is the most authentic and the most exact of any. * * * Ile was 
born A.H. 224 (A.D. 838-9) at Amul in Tabarestiin, and he died 
at Baghdad A.II. 310 (A.D. 923). He was buricd the next day 
in (the court of) his own house. I saw in the Lesser Kariifa 
cemetery, at the foot of Mount Mokattam, near Old Cairo, a tomb 
which is often visited, and at the head of which is a stone bearing 
this inscription—This is the tomb of Ibn Jartral Tabari. The public 
imagine it to belong to the author of the history; but this opinion 
is crroncous, the fact being that he was buried at Baghdad.”* 


* Slane, vol. ii. pp. 597-8. 
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T'abari, who is happily styled by Gibbon “the Livy of the the volume 


; ° containin 
Ayabians,”* composed annals, not only of Mahomet’s life, but of tusniography 


the progress of Islam. The Arabic original of the latter has long pereciaey 
heen known, and a part was published with a Latin translation by rate te 
Kosegarten so long ago as 1831. This volume, which contains 

the earliest portion then discovered, commenced only with the 
Prophet's death. Of the previous chapters, hitherto known alone 

through an untrustworthy Persian translation, no trace could, 

until a very few years ago, anywhere be found. 

Here again the literary world is indebted to Dr. Sprenger, 
who, having been deputcd by the enlightened policy uf the Indian 
Government to examine the Native libraries of Lucknow, suc- 
ceceded in tracing from amongst heaps of neglected manuscripts, 
a portion of the long lost volume. It begins with the birth of 
Mahomet; but it terminates with the siege of Medina, that is, five 
years before the Prophet’s death.{ The remamder of the work 
is in all probability extant in India, and may yet reward the 
search of some future collector of manuscripts. ‘The fortunate 
discovery is described below in the words of Sprenger himself. 

“One of the most important books, which it was my good luck 
to find during my late mission to Lucknow, is the fourth volume 
of the history of Tabari (who died in A.H. 310), of which I 
believe no other copy is known to exist 

“Tt is a volume in a small quarto of 451 pages, fifteen lines in 
apage. Ten pages are wanting. ‘The writing is ancient and bold, 
and though not without errors, generally very correct. I should 
say, from the appearance, the copy is five hundred years old. 

“The intrinsic merits of the work are not so great as might be 
expected. Two-thirds of the book consists of extracts from Ibn 

* Gubbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. li, note 1. 

ft Even at so late a period as the publication of his Life of Mohammed, 
(ic. 1851) Dr. Spren, +r writes of this author:— 

“At present, however, the portion of his annals, which contains thc 
history of the origin of the Islam, 1s available only in the Persian translation, 
which cannot be fully relied upon” (p. 72). 

{ It closes with the chapter on the siege; but the volume terminating natu- 
rally, is unbroken and complete, with exception of the ten pages noticed by 
Dr. Sprenger, of which the hiatus occurs in the early part of the volume. 

The portion intervening between the siege and the death of Mahomet 
evidently constitutes a second volume of the same manuscript. 
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Ishic and Wackidi, and only one-third or thereabouts contains 
original traditions. Some of these are very valuable, inasmuch as 
they contain information not to be found anywhere else.”* 

Hmportanco = The discovery of this portion of Tabari in its original language 

discovery. is, after that of Wickidi and his Secretary, the most important 
event affecting the biography of Mahomet which has occurred for 
many years. Jt has a marked bearing on the sufficiency and 
completeness of our other early authorities, Ibn Ishic (as known 
to us through Ibn Hishim) and Wickidi. 

The estimate given by Dr. Sprenger (not an exaggerated one), 
that two-thirds of the work of Tuabari are composed of literal 
extracts quoted formally from Ibn Ishac and Wackidi, proves not 
only that these two biographers were in his day held as trust- 

Especially as WOrthy, but likewise that they were the standard writers and the 
omplcteness Chief authorities on the subject, up to at least the close of the 


f ‘ nee P ‘ 5 
authorities, third century. The remaining materials of Tabari, derived from 


Wie’ad 9 variety of sources, possess, as ohserved by Sprenger, a peculiar 
interest, because they are accessible in no other quarter. Yet 
these sources in no case assume the character of a complete and 
authoritative biography, but only that of occasional or miscel- 
Janeous fragments, nor do any of them bring to light new and 
important features in Mahomct’s hfe. Quoted in Tabari, they are 
sometimes valuable as supplementary to the accounts we already 
possess from Ibn Ishiic and Wickidi, or confirmatory of them ;f 
but they are oftener symptomatic of the growth of a less honest 
and scrupulous selection than that of the earlicr collectors.} 


* Notice of the 4th vol. of Tuban, Asiatic Journal, No. ccexii, p. 108. 

¢ One of these miscellancous sources is remarkable. Abd al Malik, who 
was caliph from A.H. 66 to A.JL 96, was addicted to traditional studies, and 
being curious to ascertain several points of Mahomet’s biovraphy, consulted 
Orwah ibn al Zobeir (note p. xxxiv.) for information. We have extracts 
from letters written by Orwah in reply to the Caliph’s questions, and in 
particular one long and detailed account of the battle of Badr (pp. 247-251). 
Orwah’s letters are also quoted, but briefly by Ibn Hisham, eg. p. 830. He 
was born A.II. 23, and was therefore acquaimted with several of the Com- 
panions of Mahomet, on whose anthonity he relates traditions, He was also, 
as before stated, the master of Zohri. 

{ This especially displays 1tself n the msertion of many unfounded stories of 
an evidently ultra-Alyite origin. Thus in the account of Ohod, Othmiéin 
(afterwards Caliph, and of the Ommeyad fanuly) is made to 1un away witha 
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Now as Tabari was an intelligent and diligent historian, and evi- 
dently neglected no useful and reliable sources within his reach, 
it follows as a reasonable conclusion that, beside Ibn Ishic and 
Wickidi, there were available in Tabari’s time no other material 
works or sources of essential importance, relating to the biography 
of Mahomet. Had any existed, they must have been within his 
reach; and, if within lis reach, he would unquestionably have 
made ample use of them in his annals. 

To the three biographies by Isn HisnAm, by WAckin1 and his Thstorical 
Secretary, and by Tanart, the judicious historian of Mahomet will, 1ountd 
as his original authorities, confine himself. He will also reccive, 
with a similar respect, such traditions in the general Collections 
of the earliest traditionists,—Bokhari, Muslim, Tirmidzi, &c., as 
may bear upon his subject. But he will reject as evidence all 
later authors, to whose so-called traditions he will not allow any 
historical weight whatever. 

It is evident that, in the absence of any History or Collection phan 
of Traditions, compiled befoe the accession of the Abbassides, the cury any 
works above specified prescnt us with all the credible information weight, 
regarding the Arabian Prophet which mankind are ever likely to 
obtain. It is clear that our authorities sought out, with a com- 
mendable zeal and an untiring assiduity, all traditions which 
could illustrate their subject. They were contemporary with 
those tradition-gatherers who, as we have secn, compassed land 
and sea in the enthusiastic pursuit after any trace of Mahomet 
yct lingering in the memories, or in the family archives, of his 
followers. Whatever authentic information really existed must 
already have become public and available. It cannot be imagined 
that, in the unwearied scarch of the second century, any reliable 





company of others from the field of battle, and not stop till he had ascended 
a hill close to Medina. "here he is said to have remained conccaled for 
three days, and then to have returned to Mahomet, who accosted him thus 
——“ Ah, Othman, you went away and remained along time there !” (p. 380). 
This is evidently an anti-Ommeyad fiction, with the object of lowering the 
character of Othman, to which there is no allusion in the Katib al Wickid1 
or Ibn Hishim. All the combatants of Ohod went forth the next day 
towards Hamra al Asad in a bravado pursuit after their conqucrors, who 
had retired immediately after the battle. It is not possible that Othman 
could have been then in his pretended hiding place. 
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tradition could have escaped the Collectors; or, supposing this 
possible, that it could have survived that age in an unrecorded 
shape. Every day diminished the chance of any stray traditions 
still floating downward on the swift and troubled current of time. 
Later historians could not by any possibility add a single source 
of real information to what these authors have given us. What 
they did add, and that abundantly, consisted solely of worthless 
and fictitious matter, gathered from the spurious traditions and 
fabricated stories of later times. After the era of our three 
biographers, the springs of fresh authority absolutely fail. 
Opinion of The verdict of Sprenger is therefore just, and of the deepest 
ee importance :— To consider late historians like Abulfeda as autho- 
ritics, and to suppose that an account gains in certainty, because 
it is mentioned by several of them, is highly uncritical; and if 
such a mistake is committed by an orientalist, we must accuse 
him of culpable ignorance in the history of Arabic literature.”* 
Buly ener Our early authors were, besides, in an mcomparably better 
ritatve position than men 1n later days, for judging of the character and 
authenticity of each tradition. However blind their reception of 
the supposed authorities that lay far back close to the fountan- 
head, they must have possessed the ability, as we are bound to 
concede that they lad the intention and desire, to test the credit 
and honesty of the tradition-mongers of their own age, and of that 
immediately preceding. An iutimate acquaintance with the cha- 
racter and circumstances of those persons would often afford them 
grounds for distinguishing recently falicated or mistaken narra- 
tives from ancient and Lond fide tradition; and for rejecting many 
infirm and worthless traditions which later historians, with the 


* Life of Muhammad, p, 73. This remark, of course, will not apply to 
those portions of later woiks which contain statements quoted verbatim from 
early authors. Thus the Isabah, or Bioyraphical Dictionary of the Con- 
panions, by Ibn Hijr, who died as late as 852 IL, gives many extracts of 
this nature from such early biograplucal writers as [bn Ocba, Abu Masha, 
Ibn Kalbi, &c.; and these may be of the nghest use. 

It is much to be regretted that the prmting of this work, nearly one 
fourth of which is finished, by the Asiatic Society, has been suspended by 
orders from the Court of Directors. 
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indiscriminate appetite so pitifully generated by Moslem credulity, 
have greedily devoured.* 

I have thus, as proposed, endeavoured to sketch the original poyow of 

sources for the biography of Mahomet. I have examined the '°C*Pter. 
Coran, and have admitted its authority as an authentic and con- 
temporary record. I have inquired into the origin and history of 
Mahometan Tradition generally; acknowledged that it contains the 
elements of truth; and endeavoured to indicate some canons, by 
which that truth may be climinated from the legend and fiction so 
closely commingled with it I have enumerated the biographical 
compilations which can alone be regarded as worthy of attention, 
and have shown that no later authors are possessed of any original 
and independent authority. The principles thus Jaid down, if 
followed with sagacity, perseverance, and impaitiality, will enable 
the inquirer to arrive at a fair approximation to historical fact. 
Many Gordian knots regarding the Prophet of Arabia will remain 
unsolved, many paradoxes will still vainly excite curiosity and 
baffle explanation; but the groundwork of his life will be laid 
down with certainty, and the chief features of his character 
will be fully and accuracy developed T 


* In illustration, it is sufficient to refer to the “ Legends” contained in 
the Life of Alohammed by Dr. Sprenger, and to the extravagant and absurd 
storics in modern authors, some specimens of which will be found in an 
article in the Calcutta Review on “ Biographics of Muhammad for India.’’ 
No. xxxiv. Art. 6. 

t When this chapter was in type, and after the greater part of it had 
finally left the author’s hands, he received from Dr. Sprenger an interesting 
note, “on the origin and progress of writing down historical facts among the 
Musalmans,” for the As, Socty’s Jounal. This note is chiefly composed of 
eatracts fiom a work of the Khatib Baghdidi (d 465 A.HL) called Tackeyud 
ul Jim. The numerous authorities quoted regarding the practice of 
writing traditions in the carliest days of Islam are of the same character 
as those noticed above (p. xxxv.); and I see no 1cason to alter my opinion 
of their untrustworthiness. The note, however, thows considerable hght 
on the origin of the custom in later years, 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


The Alorigives avd early Commerce of Arabia, as referred to in the 
Lioly Scriptures, and by Classical Writers. 

tes fllewite Tue rise of Islam was influenced by many circumstances con- 

chapters. — nected with the history of the Araltian peninsula, not only for 
several preceding centuries, but even in the far distant epochs of 
patriarchal story. Was Abraham the father of the Arabians as 
well as of the Israelites? Was not the religion of Abraham their 
own ancestral faith? It was surely then a right and fitting task 
that the Prophet now arisen, of Ishmaclite descent, should restore 
the worship of the Kaaba which had long before been established 
by his great ancestor. 


History of It is important for us to know what materials were found by 
Arabia befoie i : ; . 
Ielam Mahomet already existing in the popular belief of Arahia, whereon 


First —from 


erent te found such an assumption. ‘This consideration will lead us to 
and (Classica 


sources inquire by whom Arabia was first peopled, and what influences we 
decond,— . 7 as <a wine 

From can trace anterior to Islam affecting the religious condition and 
indisenous 


‘Iradition, Opinions of the nation. The history of the earlier and patriarchal 
ages, as gleaned from Scripture and from classical sources, will 
form the subject of the present chapter.* In the next we shall, 


*In this enquiry, I have felt the disadvantage, always incident to the 

Indian student, of having hut a very Inmited range of works to consult. 
The following T have found chicfly useful — 

1. Lhe Biblical Geography of Asia Minor, Phenicta, and Aralna, by E. F. C. 
Rosenmuller, D.D., translated into Faglish by the Rev. N. Morren, A.M. 
(Biblical Cabinet, vol 13.) Edimburgh, 1841. 

2. Kssai sur L’Histoire Des Arulbes avant L’Islamisne, §&c. Par A. P. 
Caussin de Perceval, (In three vols) Vol. i. Paris, 1847, 

3. Lhe Historical Geography of Aralna, hy the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., 
two vols, London, 1844. 

4, Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. edited by John Kitto, D.D. Edinburgh, 
1845, Articles,—Arahia, Ethioma, Cush, Nebaioth, Idumea, &c, 
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by the dawning light of indigenous tradition, follow the same track 
till we reach the threshold of Islam. 

The first peopling of Arabia is a subject on which we may in The tration 
vain look for any light from the tradition of Arabia itself. Tra- compares 
dition, indeed, gives us the genealogies of Himyar kings and the Bea 
links of the great Coreishite line of descent. But the latter do 
not ascend much beyond the Christian era, and the former only 
five or six centuries farther. The earlier names of the Himyar 
dynasty were probably derived from bare inscriptions; and of the 
Coreish we have hardly anything but a naked ancestral tree, till 
within two or three centuries of Mahomet. 

Beyond these periods, Mahometan tradition is entircly worth- All thut is 


ancient in 
less. It is not original, but taken at second hand from the Jews. Arabian 


Mahomet having claimed to be of the seed of Ishmael, the Jewish ierival 00 
Rabbins who were gained over to his cause endeavoured to confirm er 
the claim from the gencalogies of the Old Testament and of 
rabbinical tradition. In the attempt to reconcile these with the 
received notions of the Arabs, Joktan (whom they found in Serip- 

ture to be an early immigrant into Arabia) became identified with 
Cahtin, the great ancestor of the southern tiibes; while Mahomet’s 
paternal line (which he himself declared could not be followed 
beyond Adnan, that is, about a century before the Christian cra) 

was neveltheless traced up by fabricated steps, eighteen centut ies 
farther, to Ishmael.  Buth the legends and the ethnological 


*In the following chapter it will be shown that Mahomet's pedigree 
cannot be traced higher than Adnan, and that the Prophet styled those liars 
who attempted to trace it farther back. Nevertheless the attempts frequently 
made, After one of these pretended genealogical trees ascending to Ishmacl 
himself, the traditionist adds, “ And that 1s an ancient tradition, taken from 


onc of the former books” (that is the Jewish books.) aie db) ve 9 


* 431 we LA| ure ase AU —TLabart, p. 52. 

The following tradition also illustrates the practice. “ Hisham 1bn Muham- 
mail related as follows:--—t There was a man of Tadmor, called Aba Yacib 
ibn Maslama, of the children of Isracl; and he used to real m the Jewish 
books, and was versed im tl cir traditional learnmg, Now this man mentioned 
that Birach (Barach) 1bn Bina, the seribe of Eremia (Jercmiah), proved 
the genealogy of Midad sun of Adnan, and placed it on its proper 
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assumptions of Mahometans regarding events prior to the Chris- 
tian era, being thus derived directly from the Jews, possess no 
value of their own, and as evidence must be entirely rejected. 
They consist either of simple plagiarism, or they refer to Arabian 
personages and events of a very modern date, confounded in a 
rude and even ludicrous manner with the patriarchal characters 
and stories of the Old Testament.* 

The books of We must, therefore, fall back implicitly upon the Mosaic record 

only guide. as our only guide to the original settlements in Arabia; and we 
shall find in the general statements and incidental allusions of the 
inspired book a clue to the events out of which Modern Arabia 
has developed herself. 

TheCushites It has been argued with considerable probability, that a por- 
tion of the descendants of Cush, the son of Ham, found their way 





basis, and wrote it out; and this genealogy 1s well known amongst the 
doctors of the People of the book (the Jews), as being certified in their 
books. Now it closely approaches to the foregoing list of names; and what- 
ever differences there are between them arise fiom the difference of language, 
their names being translated from the Hebrew.” Aatib al Wachuh, p. 9; 
Tabar., p. 53. 

A farther extract will be given in the following chapter from the Secretary 
of Wackidi, to the same effect. 

Ancient genealogies with stiange names are not unfreqnently referred to 
individuals known in the Old Testament under diflexent names. Veade e.g. 
Tabari, p. 51. 

Some of the Medina converts descended from Cahtan yet anxious to show 
that they too were of Ishmuaclite stock, invented a genealogical tree, by 
which Cahtan 1s made to descend from Ishmael! Batthal Wackids, p, 2621; 
Caussin de Perc. 1 39. 

* The simple plagiarisms are such as the accounts of the Fall, the Flood, 
and the vanous passages in the history of the Israchtes. The tiavestied 
scenes are such as the actual events of Abraham’s and Ishmacl’s lives, mis- 
applied to Mecca und its vicinity, and connected with the remote Imks of 
the Coreishite zencalogical table.—thus Abraham’s intcnded sacrifice of /saac 
on Mount Morwh is netamorphosed into the mtended sacrifice of /shmael 
on a height in the valley of Mind ; 50 Ishmael is married to the daughter of 
a Jorhomite prince, who lived shortly before the Christian cra = M, Causgin 
de Perceval (Hssai, . 173 & 184) calls tlus a myth; and 1 1 no doubt 
mythical, in so far as it embodies the Moslem tenet that Mahomet was des- 
cended from a cross between the sced of Islunael and pure Arab blood. 
But it is not the less # grossly travesticd vexsion of the scriptural account of 
the patriarch. Sve above, p. Ixix; Canon nn. L 
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into Arabia, and formed the first body of post-diluvian settlers 
there.* The names of Cush and Cushan are evidently assvuciated 
by the sacred writers both with Arabia and with Africa; and the 
titles of his sons have been traced, though with some uncertainty, 
in the names of existing tribes.t But there is no proof or proba- 
bility that the Cushites remained in Arabia a distinct and separate 
race; it is likely that they soon mingled with the subsequent 
immigrants, and lost their national individuality.{ 





* That the majority of the scriptural notices of Cush refer to the country 
towards Abyssmia 1s clearly shown by the learned translator of Roscn- 
muller’s Geography. Autle’s Cyclopedia— Articles, Cusu, Etmoria, and 
ARABIA, Yet there are passages which apparently refer to Arabia, Thus 
the mspired historian m 1 Chion. iv. 40, ufter specifying Gedor, a country 
seemingly im the vicinity of Arabia Petrea, adds, “ for they of Ham had 
dwelt there of old.” So m2 Chron xx. 16, he notices the Arabians that 
were near the Cushites as attaching Judah,which conveys the umpression 
that the Cushites were a people inhabitmg Arabia. The deduction fiom 
Moses mani ying a Cashitess is either that the Midianites were called Cushites, 
or (which 1s less likely) that Moses married a second tunc. The parallelism 
in Hab, m, 7, though not conclusive, is in favour of the former supposition. 
In 2 Chron, xiv. 9, Zerah the Cushite having attacked Judea, Asa is des- 
cribed as overthrowing him and spoiling the citics to the North of Arabia; 
but Zerah may possibly have been an Abyssinean adventurer, for he appears 
to have had a body of Africans with hin, and charwts, which weie never 
used in Arabia. Vide LIceren’s Res, Africa, 1. 417. 

For the whole subjcet seo Losenmuller’s Biblical Geography, Eng. trans. 
lil. 280-285; the articles above quoted from Autto’s Cyclopedia ; and Furster’s 
Geography of Arata, vol. 1, part 1 section 1. 

¢ From the identity of the names of three of the progeny of Cush, viz. 
Haviluh, Sheba, sand Dedan, with those of the Shemitic branch, and the 
similarity of a fourth, viz. Seba, one cannot satisfactonly assign to the 
Cushites exclusively any of the Arab tribes whose names ure derived there- 
fiom. None of the 1emaming names, viz. Sabtah, Raamah, and Sabtecha, 
ure successfully traced by Mr. Forster, notwithstanding his indefatigable 
ingenuity and conjecture, Aaamah is classed with the tribes of Arabia by 
Ezekiel, Ch. xxvii. 22. 

{ There are no traces, in onginal Arabic tradition, of a separate Cushite 
race, aborigmal in Arabia. Some tiibes may have been darker than others, 
and possibly so in consequence of primitive descent, though the circum- 
stance 1s never thus explumed = On the other hand, the nego inhabitants 
appear always to be referies. to in the earliest accounts as Abyssuuans who 
had immiyrated fiom Africa, There nevel was any national sympathy or 
congenuity between the two races, 
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The descend- The next colonists of Arabia are thought to have been the 


ants 0 
Joktan, 


progeny of Joktan, son of Eber, the fifth in descent from Shem. 
The sacred records inform us that they settled eastward, that: is, 
in the language of Moses, in the north of the peninsula, or the 
country stretching from the head of the Red Sea towurds the 
Persian Gulph.* The names of some of Joktan’s sons are identi- 
fied with those of certain Arabian districts;+ and it is not unna- 


M. C. de Perceval (i, 42-46) has proposed a thcory, that in South Arabia 
there were two distinct races, Cushite and Joktanide, the former Sabeans 
(Seba), the latter Shabeans (Sheba), ‘The first he identifies with the Adites; 
and the extinction of the Adites in Arabia (as held by Mahometan tradition) 
he attmbutes to the emigration of the entire Cushite race, and thei trans- 
plantation from Arabia mto Abyssinia. The theory is ingenious, but devoid 
of proof, and in itself improbable. As for the Adites, 1t has been shown by 
Sprenger that they lived near the Thamudites, north of Mecca: they were 
therefore entirely distunct from the Subeans of Yemen. Sprenger’s Life of 
Mohammad, p. 13. 

His farther theory (i, 5), that the Phenicians are a colony of Cushites from 
Yemen, rests also on avery slender basis. LZerodvtus I.1.(Powrcay) amd rhe 
’Epu0one kahtopéivync Oadacone ‘amicopévore x. 7. d., docs not identify cither 
Yemen or the Cushites, So Trogus Pomp., quoted by Justin, xvi. 3, 1s 
still more vague, It appears to me most probable that this tradition arose 
froin the children of Isracl having come from the Red Sea to occupy Pales- 
tme. The fame which attached to the Israelites as arnving from the Red 
Sea, would, with a little misapprehension, come im the course of time to 
apply to other mhabitants of the neighbourhood, and thus to the Tyrians 
also. 

* After enumerating the children of Joktan, it 1s added “and their dwell- 
ing was from Mesha, as thou gocst, unto Scphar, a mouut of the East.” 
Genesis, x. 30. No successtul aitempt has been made towards the wentifica- 
tion of the names there specificd with any existing ones; but the direction of 
the country indicated 1s clear enough, 

t+ Forster presses his similarities and inversions of names beyond the 
bounds of legitimate argument, and sometimes into the region of mere faney. 
Yet we may admit that Hazarmaveth 1s perpetuated in [/adhramaut; und 
perhaps Havilah and Sheba in the Khau/dn and Saba of the present day. 
Even C. de Perceval identifies Uzal with Awzdd, the ancient name of a canton 
of Sanu, Vol.1. 40. It may also be conceded that the Oplur of the Bible 
belongs to the south-western coast of Arabia, and was so denommated from 
one of the sons of Joktan. Of these names, however, Havilah belongs also 
to the Cuslute Ime; and Sheba both to the Abrahamic and Cushite famuilws, 
and m the slightly different form of Seba to another Cuslute branch. The 
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tural to conclude that this race, wherever tempted by pasture or the 
oases of the desert, extended rapidly southward, until it reached 
the fertile lands of Yemen and Hadhramaut. There, intermingled 
with the line of Cush, it formed, from the Straits of Bab al mandab 
to the Persian Gulph, the permanent settlement of the Himyar 
and other aboriginal tribes. 

Descending the stream of time, we find that several centuries Abrahamic 
later a new race spread over the north of Arabia. While Joktan oe 
proceeded southward, his brother Peleg—so called “ because in 
his days the carth was divided”*—remained in Mesopotamia. 
But in process of time, Abraham, the sixth in descent from Peleg, 
rat him out from his country, and from his kindred,” and “ went 
forth to go into the land of Canaan,” and there sojourned as a 
nomad chief. It is from the stock of this patriarch that the 
northern settlements of the peninsula were replenished. The 
Abrahamic races may be thus enumerated: 1, Ishmaelites; 2, 
Keturahites ; 3, E:domites, or descendants of Esau; 4, Moabites and 
Ammonites ; 5, Nahorites. 

1, The Istaetitss, or IIagarcnes. Hagar, when cast forth by 1 zrmact- 
Abraham, dwelt with her son in the wilderness of Paran, to the “ 
north of Arabia.{ The divine promise of temporal prosperity in 
favour of the seed of Ishmael was faithfully fulfilled. His twelve 
sons became “ twelve princes according to their nations.”§ These 
fruitful tribes first extended along the frontier of Arabia, from the 
northern extremity of the Red Sea towards the mouth of the 
Euphrates.|| They appear to have occupied cach a separate dis- 





latter name appears to be distinguished from the former in Ps, lxxii. 10. 
The “kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts,” or as in the prayer-book 
version, “ The kings of Arabia aud Saba;”—~so also verse 15. Mareb, called 
also Saba anciently, may have some connection with the Joktamde Sheba 
and the famous queen of Solomon’s time, but the name cannot with certainty 
be attributed to either hne exclusively. orster’s Arabia, i, 154, et seq. 
Rosenmuller’s Geography, ini, 298. 

* Gen, x. 25; 1 Chron. i. 19. { Gen. xxi, 25; xxv. 18. 

t Gen, xvii. 20, § Gen. xxv. 16. 

| “They dwelt from Hav.lah unto Shur, that is before Egypt, as thou 
goest towards Assyria.” Gen, xxv. 18, This means probably from the 


margin of the Persian Gulph to the south-east angle of the Mediterranean 
Sea, 


Nabatheans. 


Kedarenes, 


2- Kelurah- 
tles. 
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trict, and followed a nomad life, in moveable encampments, and 
with occasional fortified places of refuge for their cattl.* They 
also practised merchandize, and became wealthy and powerful. 

Of the sons of Ishmael, Nebaivth the first born was the father of 
the Nabathean nation, who succeeded the Jdumeans in Arabia 
Petrea, and whom we find at the commencement of our era hold- 
ing a wide political influence in Northern Arabia. The second, 
Kedar, was so famous in his .Arab descendants, that the epithet 
“ Kedarcnes” caine to be applicd by the Jews to the Bedouins in 
general T Less noted are the names of Duma, Thema, Jetur, and 
Naphish.{ The progeny of the remaining sons cither mingled 
with other tiibes or, penetrating the peninsula, have escaped his- 
torical record. 

2. Keturan bore to Abraham six sons; and these he sent away 
to the eastward while he yet hved.§ Their descendants estab- 


* Gen, xxv. 16. “These are the sons of Ishmacl, and these are thei 
names, by their towns, and by their castles twelve princes according to then 
nations.” See Resenmuller, ui, 148, and the translator’s note. The “ towns’ 
probably meant moveuble villages of tents, and the “castles” fortified fuld- 
for protection im time of war. 


t Vide Rosenmuller, 11, 145; Kitto’s Cyclopedia, Art. KepaR. It has bee: 
conjectured that this tnbe dwelt next to the Israclites, who, being bee: 
acquainted with them, applied their name to the Arab nation generally. I+ 
the time of Isaiah, C, de Perceval holds the posterity of Ishmael to have bee’. 
divided into two branches, those of Kedar and Nebauoth (the Arabic Nabit 
“ All the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered unto thee, the rams of Nebaiot: 
shall minister unto thee.” Ls, }x. 7. 

¢ Duma 1s perhaps preserved in Dimat al Jandal, & town about half-we: 
between the mouths of the Nile and the Persian Gulph, Thema correspon .- 
with more than one place in Arabia called Jayme. Both Duma and Then) 
are noticcd as Arabian in Js. xxi 11 and 14. For other senptural notic: - 
of Thema sve Rosenmuller, ui. 147. Jetur and Naphish are mcntioned in 
1 Chron. v.19, 20, as in alhance with the Hagarcnes, who were vanquish ‘| 
in the time of Saul. Fiom Jetur may come Jturea, and perhaps the preset 
Jedur. Rosenmitller, vba. 

§ C. de Perceval would identify the progeny of Ketura with the Bury 
Catura, who settled at Mecca along with the Jorhomites; but there is no farthi 
ground for the conjecture than the mere sumilanty of name. The desceni- 
ants of Ketnra resided in the north of the pemmsula, while the Bani Catia 
came to Mecca from the south. 
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lished themselyes as nomad tribes throughout the great desert in 
the north of Arabia. The Midianttes, sprung from the fourth midianites. 
son, soon became a numerous people. With the Moabites, they 
endeavoured to obstruct the progress of the children of Israel 
towards the Huly Land; and, in the time of the Judges, they 
held them in subjection for seven years.* Dedan and Sheba, 
children of Jokshan, the second son of Ketura, are also connected 
with Arab associations.T 

8. The Epomires or IpumEaNs, descendants of Esau, early peo- 3 - Jdume- 
pled the country of Arabia Petrea. Their capital was Mount Seir, a 
whence they expelled the aboriginal Horites, and succeeded to their 
possessions.{ ‘I'wo grandsons of Esau,—'T'eman§ and Amalek,|— 





It is also very unhkely that, so many tribes having descended from Ketura’s 
sons, any one of them should continue for seventeen or eighteen centuries to 
be called exclusively by her name, Here we have an mstance of the danger of 
being guided by the likeness of name alone, even when the philosophy and 
caution of M. C, de Perceval are at hand: how much greater the danger when 
those qualities are absent. 


* Numb, xxxi, 2, &c.; Judges, vi. 1. They would appear then to have 
spoken the same language as the Israclites, for Gideon understood the 
Madianite reciting lus dream. Judges vu. 15. Compare Js. 1x. 16, where a 
tribe of the name of Midian is mentioned as famous for its breed of camels, 

¢ Shuach, the »xth son, may also be connected with the Arab tribe noticed 
in Job it. 11; and, of so, his family must have contmucd to inhabit the North 
of the Peninsula. Sheba may likewise be related to the tribe noted in Jod, 
i, 15, a8 in the viermty of Uz, Forster,i. 327. The nation of Dedan settled 
near Idumea, and is 1epeatedly spoken of by the Prophets, in that connection. 

¢ The blessing of “the fatness of the earth, and the dew from heaven,” 
was given by Isaac to Esau. Gen. xxvii.39. As to their country, sce Deut. 
n, 12. The cause of their first Icaving Canaan and settling at Mount Scir 
should be noted as ulustrative of the imfluences which would urge the 
Abrahamic races onwards in the direction of Central Arabia. Esau “ went 
into the country from the face of his brother Jacob, for their riches were 
more than that they no~ht dwell together, and the land wherein they were 
strangers could not bear them because of their cattle; thus dwelt Esau in 
Mount Seir. Esau is Edom.” (Gen. xxxvi, 6-8, 

§ Job ii. 11; Jerem. xlix. 7. 


| There 1s no doubt that a nation of Amalekites descended from Amalek, 
the grandson of Esau. After enumerating Amalek among the six giand- 
sons of Esau by “ Aliphaz,” Josephus proceeds: “These dwelt in that part 
of Tdumea called Gebalitis, and in that denominated from Amalek, Amale- 
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Amalekites. Were progenitors of separate Arab tribes. The Amalekites had 
at least a partial seat at Petra and the country about the head of 
the Red Sea till near the year 700 B.C., when they were driven 
thence probably in a southern direction. Mahoinetan legend 
speaks of Ainalehite tribes as the earliest inhabitants both of 
Medina and Mecea, and of the country lying to the south of Syria. 

4,- Nahor- 4 The Nauortres. Uz and Buz, the sons of Nahor, Abraham's 

ge brother, were the ancestors of extensive tiibes to the north of 
Arabia, and the Bible repeatedly refers to them in connexion 
with this locality.* 


5.— Mounts 3. The Moawits and Ammonit_s, desecnded from the two sons 
and Ammone 
sles, 


hits,” &e. Antiqg.u.1. In deseubmg the attack of the Amalckites ou 
Moses, he specifies thar country as “Gobolitis and Petra” (in 2); and in 
the time of Saul, he speaks of them as oceupymy the tract “from Pelusium 
to the Red Sea” vi. 7, 3.; and 1 Sam. xv 7. The objection grounded on the 
puddin meiease of the tube is well answered by Ryland, for Isracl had 
imcreascd with equal rapidity; and besides, a warhthe and successful people 
would attract adherents from other tubes (as we find im the after history of 
Arabia), and all would fight under one banner and be called by one name, 

The notice of the “country of the Amalchites” as smitten by Chedor- 
laomer (Gen xiv 7) refers to a period Jong anterior to the birth of Amalck; 
but it 1s remarkable that while other conquered uations (the Aephams, §¢,) 
are spoken of simply as tribes, the “countsy of the Amalchites” 1s speeiticd, 
What 1s meant theretore probably ws,—“the people mbabiting the country 
afterwards peopled by the Amakiites,” otherwise we must of course beheve 
that there was another nation of Amalekites, not of Abrahamic descent. 

Morren holds that the Amalehites are not descendants of Esau, and that 
they were never associated with Esau’s postaty either by Jewish or Arab 
tradition, See note at p. 219, volo of Rosenmuller’s Geography; and Art. 
Tor mga in Auito’s Cyclopadea., But Arab tradition for the period im question 
is valueless; and bouh Josephus and the Old ‘Testament favour the opposite 
view, See an the same Cyclopudia, Art. AMALEK, by Jtyland, which is mote 
satisfactory. 

Michachis regards the Amalckites as identical with the Canaanites. C. de 
Perceval on the contrary, holds them to be the descendants of Fsau through 
Amalek. I concur with M. C.de Paceval,and with him believe that the Amale- 
kites of Arabian tradition denote to the same people, but ma vague and general 
sense which embraces many other tribes of Abrahamic descent, Jessaz, 1, 22, 

* Uzis referred ton Job 1, Lament, wv 21; and Jerem, xxv. 20. From 
the latter passage the country of Us would seem to have been of some entent. 
Buz, mentioned among other Arab tribes in Js, xxv. 23, and Job, xxxu. 2, 
ost hely refers to the same people Rosenm ni, 138. 
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of Lot, are prominent in scriptural history. They lived more to 
the north than any of the nations before specified. ‘Their most 
southerly stations lay cast of the Dead Sea, and comprised the 
fine pasture lands of Balciia and Kerck. 
From this bricf survey it is evident that an extraordinary Northern 


1 Central 
number of distinct and yct most populous tribes sprang from the trate of 


b 
patriarch Abraham, or from branches collateral with him, and ee 


that they must have occupied a position of commanding influence ie eure 
in the north of Arabia, throughout which the greater part of them ™* 
spread abroad. The sacred writers, from their view being limited 
mainly to Palestine, noticed only such of these tiibes as lived 
upon its border; but we are not to conclude that the progeny of 
Abraham were to be found m that quarter alone. The natural ° 
expansivencss of nations in those carly days while the earth was 
yet imperfectly peopled, and the nomad habits of the race, would 
force them on towards the south and cast Certainly it is reason- 
able to suppose that large tracts of the northern plains and high- 
lands and central steppes of Arabia were peopled by them, or by 
nations closely alhed and blended with than 

The conclusion is strengthened by indisputable evidence of as evden ot 
tradition and of language. The popular voice of some of the tribes tradition, 
of Arabia asserts an Abrahamic descent, and we find even as far 
south as Mecca the opinion current before the time of Mahomet. 
It is, indeed, improbable that a tradition of this nature should 
have been handed down from the 1emete age of the patriarch by 
an independent train of evidence in any particular tiibe, or asso- 
clation of tribes; it is far more likely that it was borrowed from 
the Jews, and kept alive by occasional communication with them. 
Still, the bare fact of such a notion gaming even a partial and 
intermittent currency in any tribe, affords a strong presumption 
that the tribe was .-ally of Abrahamic descent or connexion; and 
that the common associations, habits, language, or religious tencts, 
derived from that origin, naturally fell in with the tradition, and 
rendered casy and natural its adoption. 

Still stronger is the evidence from the close affimty of the and tn- 
Arabic language to that spoken by the Israclitish Ianch of the aaa 
Abrahamic stock, Tic identity of both tongues, extending as it 


History of 
the Arahs 
unknown for 
twenty cen 
tunes after 
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does to nine-tenths of the Hebrew roots, the similarity of declen- 
sion, and the analogy of idiom and construction, point indubitably 
to one ethnological origin. Besides the Arabic, there was current 
in remote ages at least one other tongue in the south of Arabia. 
But even there the Himyaritic dialect was confined to the settled 
population of towns and their vicinity; while Arabic had from 
time immemorial been the language of song and of oratory among 
the wild Bedouins even of Yemen extraction. Eventually, with 
the help of Islam, the latter altogether displaced its rival, and 
gained a complete ascendancy throughout the entire peninsula.* 
So wide a diffusion in Arabia of the most polished branch of the 
Syro-Arabian language, affords evidence of a corresponding pre- 
valence of Abrahamic blood. 

But while it is undeniable that a great proportion of the tribes 
of northern and central Arabia were descended from Abraham, or 
from a collateral stock, we have no materials for tracing their 
history from the era of that patriarch for near two thousand years. 
Severed from the rest of the world by inhospitable deserts, and dis- 
sociated by an insuperable diversity of manners and customs, the 
Arabs of this tract passed through these Jong ages unnoticed and 
almost unknown. Our knowledge of the races confined tothe casual 
accounts of the few border tribes which came in contact with the 
Jewish and Roman governments, and to an occasional glimpse, as in 
the case of the Queen of Sheba and the Roman expedition, into the 
interior. We may not, however, doubt that, during the five-and- 
twenty centuries which elapsed between Abraham and Mahomet, the 
mutual relations of the Arab tribes were underguing an uninter~- 
rupted succession of the revolutions and changes to which human 


* When Mahomet sent Ayish, son of Abu Rabia, to the Himyarites, he 
was tu bid them “translate into Arabic the Coran, when they repeated it m 


another tongue.” laa “yi Ji: lab y Vole Adtib al Wachuh, p. 55. 
This appears to imply the currency at that tune of the Himyar language; 
but it did not long survive the mroads of Islam, The ancient fragments of 
ante-Islamitic poetry, even among the pure Cahtanite Bedouins (who weie 


aborigmal of Yemen) were all mm Arabic. We hear of no Humyar poetry 
whatever. (C. de Perceval’s Essaa, 1, 57. 
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society, especially when broken up into numerous independent 
fragments, is always exposed. Some of the tribes, like the 
Horims of old, were extirpated; others, as the Amalekites of 
Petra, driven from their original seats; some migrated to distant 
settlements, or merged into more extensive and commanding 
bodies; while intermarriage, conquest, and phylarchical revolution, 
united races of different origin, and severed those sprung from a 
common stock * But of such changes, excepting in one or two 
of the border tribes, we have hardly any record. 

It thus only remains for us, in the absence of any annals for 


Brief notices 


attainable 


Central Arabia, to bring into one view the brief notices which are only of the 
to be gleaned from various quarters of the north-western outskirts tribes. 


of the peninsula. 


Already in the time of Jacob, some of the Abrahamic races had Carriers of 


uthern and 


Sa 
undertaken commerce, for we find the Ishmaelites even then trans- Eastern 


porting to Egypt upon their camels the spicy products of the East.t 
The facilitics of transport offered by “the ship of the desert,” and 
the position of the peninsula itself, secured to its inhabitants from 
the earliest period the privilege of carrying towards Egypt and 
Syria the merchandize of the South and of the East. One of 
the chief lines of this traffic lay through Arabia Petrea. 


traffic 


The Idwmeans and Amalekites, as we have already scen, sup- tne tdu- 


planted the aboriginal inhabitants of Mount Seir, and settled in 
Petrea. A monarchical government was carly established amongst 


means — 
Relations 
of the Jewish 
Government 


them; and we find, in the wntings of Moses, the record of the *D Arabia. 


names and seats of “ many kings that reigned in the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any king over the children of Israel."t{ They 





* That the Arabs of Northern Arabia were of intermingled races, is 
gathered from the express notices of Scripture. Thus in Jerem. xxv. 24, 
after cnumeiating several Arab tribes, 1¢ 13 added, “and all the kings of 
Arabia, and all the hings of the mingled people that dwell in the desert.” 
So also m the times of Moses and Gideon, the indiscriminate use of the terms 
Ishmaelite and Midianite umplics that those races did not keep entirely 
distinct. 

T Gea, xxxvil, 28, 

} Vide (ren, xxxvi. 13, &c., and Exod. xv, 15. These passages mention 
both a dingly and a ducal government, Rosenmuller supposes that the kingly 
®overnment existed only in the north-east of Edom, while simultancously a 
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obstructed the passage of the Israelites into Palestine; and they 
were attacked and overthrown by Saul and by David.* A scries 
of interesting political relations then commenced between Judea 
and Petrea. The whole of the latter country was garrisoned by 
David. A naval station was established by Solomon at Ezion- 
geber or Elatht (the modern Akaba), where he fitted out a fleet 
to bring him gould from Ophir. During his reign the communica- 
tions between the Jewish Government and Arabia were frequent 
and intimate. The artificers and seamen to build and man the 
fleet would, in part at least, be drawn from the natives of that 
country; the voyage to Ophir would bring the coasting expe- 
dition into contact with its marine tribes; while Solomon himself 
encouraged the Arab caravans, and fostered “the traffic of the 
spice merchants,” and the “ chapmen,” who, no doubt, carried 
back to their own people glowing accounts of what they had 
secn among the Jews. The renown of the Jewish monarch was 
so great throughout Arabia, that the queen of the distant Sheba 
set out to gratify her curiosity. “The report which she had 
heard in her own Jand” was so marvellous, that “she beheved 
it not till she came and her eyes had seen it."{ Ils political 
supremacy was also acknowledged, for “all the kings of Arabia, 


patriarchal or olugarchical rule by “dukes” subsisted at Mount Ser, Ife thus 
reconciles Dent. u. 4-8, with Numb. xx. 14; “itis by others igemously sup- 
posed, that the change from an oligarchy to a mouarchy took place durmg 
the wanderings of the children of Isracl.” tosenmuller, in. 185; Artto’s 
Cyclopa dia, art. TouMba. 

* The predatory attack of the Amalckites on Zihlag, with David’s pursuit 
and recovery of the spoil und of the prisoners, are Inghly ilustiative of Arab 
life. The surprise of the encampment, and the slaughter of all “ save four 
hundred young men, which rode upon camels and fled,” remid one of many 
a raid m the time of Mahomet fiftcen or sixteen centuiies later, See the 
account in 1 Sam, xxx 

¢ “ And king Solomon made a navy of ships in Ezion-geber, which is be- 
side Elath, on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom.” 1 Adngs, 1x. 
26; 2 Chron. vi. 17. 

+ “She came to Jerusalem with a very great train, with camels that bie 
spices, and very much gold and precious stones.” 1 Awgs x. 2.“ Neither 
was there any such spice as the queen of Sheba gave to hing Solomon.” 
2 Chron. 1x, 9. 
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and governors of the country, brought gold and silver unto 
Solomon.” 

Nor was this connexion transient. About a century later we aeaeent 
find that Idumea was governed by a Jewish viceroy,* and that the ldume- 
Jehoshophat built another fleet at Ezion-geber, which was wrecked 
by a tempest. In the following reign the inhabitants rebelled; 
and though they were subsequently reduced by Amaziah, who 
conquered Sela or Petra and gave it the name of Jokthcel, and by 
Uzziah “who built Elath” (or Akaba), “ and restored it to Judah,” 
yet they eventually became independent of the Jews.t After an 
ascendancy of nearly two centuries, the Jews in their turn began 
to suffer from their ancestral foes. In the reign of Ahaz the Edom- 
ites made incursions into Judea, and carried off many captives. 
Rezin, king of Syria, after besieging Jerusalem (742 B.C.), 
expelled the Jews from Elath, and remstated the Edomites in its 
possession.{ A few ycars later a body of the tribe of Simeon 
made a successful attack upon Petrea, where a remnant of the 
Amalckites still dwelt, and expelled them finally from thence. But 
the movement was partial, and did not affect the general prosperity 
of the Edomites. Unchecked by the Jews, they prosecuted in peace 
their mercantile speculations, and extended themselves on all sides 
from Bostra on the north to Dedan on the south § They took 
advantage of the adversities of the Jewish nation to invade the 
southern part of Judea; from which, however, they were driven 
by the Maccabees || Eventually, they were, in part at least, 


oe ~ men 


*1 Aings xxu. 47; Rosenmuller, 11. 187. This “deputy,” called else- 
where the hing of Edom, jomed the Israclitish and Jewish monarch in an 
attack upon the Moabites, 2 Aings in. 9, 12-26. 

t Their eventual mdependence comeides with the promise made to Esau. 
“ By thy sword shalt thou live, and shalt serve thy biother; and it shall come 
to pass, when thou shalt have the domimion, that thou shalt break his yoke 
from off thy neck.” Gen, xxvu. 40, 

f 2 Acnys xvi, 6, as explamed by Rosenmuller, 1, 188, 


§ This is evident from allusions in the Prophets; Jer. xhx. 8, 20-22; 
ds, xxxiv. 6, Ixiu. 1; Ezeh. xxv 13, Rosenm. in. 189. See also Ezek. xxvii 
16, as rendered by Hereen. Addressing the Phenietans, the prophet says, 
“Edom also managed thy trade, and thy great affans emeralds, purple, 
broidered work, cotton, bezoar, and precious stones, she gave thee for the 
Wares thou deliveredst to her.” tsiats Researches, 102, 

| 1 Maceubees, y, 
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incorporated with the Jews by John Hyrcanus, who forced them 
to submit to circumcision and other Jewish customs.* 

The Nabeth- But the Idumeans had already been supplanted in their southern 

sae possessions by the Ishmaelitish tribe of the NabaTuEaNs. These 
had hitherto lived‘in recesses of the Desert or upon the shore of 
the Red Sea, following the occupations of a nomad and of a mer- 
cantile life.f They now took possession of Petra, and from thence 
commanded the traffic which flowed northward through western 
Arabia. We first hear of them three centuries before the 
Christian era, baffling the attacks of the Macedonian monarchs of 
Babylon, at the approach of whose armies they dispersed their 
flocks in the unapproachable steppes of the peninsula, and defended 
their own property behind the rocky ramparts of Petra. Their 
steady pursuit of merchandise is illustrated by the fact that on one 
of these occasions most of the men were absent on a commercial 
expedition. Their manners and habits, as described by Diodorus 
Siculus, coincide remarkably with the manners and habits of the 
Arabs of our own day. Passionately loving freedom, their home 
was the inviolable Desert, where the springs were known to them- 
selves alone, and whither in perfect security they be took them- 
selves, with their flocks and herds of camels, when attacked by a 
foreign foe. ; 

Boundaries Such was the independent kingdom of the Nabathcans. It was 

Nabathean bounded, according to Ptolemy, on the west by Egypt; on the 

Kingtom. north by Syria aud Palestine; and on the south and east by the 
Desert and the Aclanitic Gulph. But in the latter direction its 
borders, as we learn from Diodorus Siculus, advanced some way 


* Joseph. Antig. xi. 9,1; see also the authorities quoted by the trans- 
lator, Whiston, It 1s remarkable that the Idumeans, though clearly of an 
Abrahamic stock, did not previously practise the mte of circumcision; and 
the more so as the other Abrahamic tribes further south appear never to 
have abandoned it. 

+ See an elaborate paper by M. Quatremére, Journ, Asratique; Janv. 
Fevr, Mars, 1835. After noticmg that the Nabatheans are not alluded to 
either in Scripture (wherein he seems mistaken), or by Herodotus, he adds 
that the Greek and Latin authors, “tous s’accordent & placer dans l’Arabie 
la contrée qu’ occupait cette nation, moms guernére qu’ active et industri- 
euse” p, 6, tome Xv. 
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along the shores of the Red Sea, and into the heart of the penin- 
sula. Pliny refers to them as the Arabians next to Syria* And 
their monarchs, “ the kings of Arabia,” are frequently noticed in 
the later annals of the Jews and of the Romans, under the titles of 
Aretas and Obodas.T 
Whilst the prosperity of the Nabatheans was at its height a repedition of 

memorable attack was made by the Romans upon the spicy regions tea 
of Arabia Felix. During the reign of Augustus, B.C. 24, Aulus 
Gallus set out in command of a Roman army of ten thousand 
men, assisted hy Obodas king of Petra with a thousand of his 
Nabatheans and five hundred Jews. The expedition started from 
Cleopatris (the modern Suez), and having rcached Leuke Come 
(probably Aaurd),f a port of Nabathea on the Arabian shore of 
the Red Sea. was there delayed a year by sickness The Roman 
army, beguiled by the treachery of the Nabathean ambassador, 
then traversed by circuitous and difficult routes a country alter- 
nately descit and fertile After a march of many days, they 
passed through the friendly country of Aretas, a Nabathean and 
a kinsman of Obodas At last they reached and took A/ariaba, a 
eity six miles in circumference, and thence proceeded to AMarsyuba, 
the siege of which, from the strength of its fortifications and the 
scarcity of water, they were obliged to raise; they then retreated 
hurriedly along the coast toward the north. The advance, owing 
to the artifices of the Arabs, and the asperity of the way, occupicd 
six months; the retreat, only two. From a port called Nera 
Come, they again embarked for A/yos TZormos on the Egyptian 
coast We have an account of the expedition, from the pen both 
of Strabo and of Pliny; and as the former was the personal 
friend of .Ehns Gallus, his narrative may be depended upon 


* In Nabatais, qui sunt ex Arabia contermini Syria, Hist. Nat. xu. 37. 

T Aretas and Obodas are the Gieek forms of EZdrith and Obeid, or Abd. 
The name of Arctas1s common m Jewish aud Roman history, The Arabian 
wife of Herod Antipas will be remembered as the daughter of Aretas king of 
the Arabians; and the Aretas of Damascus 1s familiar to the reader of the 
Bible, 2 Cor. xi. 32. In the feeble reign of Caligula, he had seized upon 
Damascus. See Joseph. de Bell, Jud. . 4-7; Antig. xui, 15, 1. 

tSee M Quartremiie’s Mem, Journ, As. xv. 36. 
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But there is a singular obscurity and confusion m the statements 
of both authors, arising no dvubt from the strangeness of the 
country, the diversity of language, and the difliculty of transpos- 
ing an Arabic nomenclature into a classical form. Maniaba and 
Marsyaba have been identified with Mifreb and Saba, capital 
cities of Yemen;* and in one or two other instances a likely 
approximation to modern names has been discovered.f But with 
these few exceptions, it seeins impossible to 1ecognize in the 
Arabia of Islam any of the numerous towns, or peoples, or 
districts, through which the expedition is said to have passed.f 


* Mireb was anciently called also Saba. They may have formed two 
capitals; or the one have been the appellation of the distnet, the other of the 
capital, Some Arabic geographers say that Saba was the name of the erty, 
Mareb of the royal residence. May they not both have been combmed ito 
one name, Mar Saba, 01 Marsyaba? C. de Peres. 53, Afalte Brun’s Geo- 
graphy, B xxx, p. 215. 

Tt The reader who is desirous to follow out the subject should consult two 
very learned and mgemous papers in the Jounal Astatique tor Jwy and 
September 1840, by M. Fulgence Fiesnel, who endeavouis to recone the 
varying statements of Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy. These papers contam 
sume curious recognitions of the classical i modern names; but the gencral 
impression 38 One Of surprise that, out of such extensive materials, so httle 
common ground has been discovered between Chesical and Alahometan 
Alabia, especially when we consider how permanent upon the whole are the 
manes of places and tubes im that country. 


+ This obscurity i not to be wondcred at. The genrus of the Arabie 
laupuage. so fore in its structure and pronunciation to the Roman ear, the 
strangeness of the country, and the bewilderment occasioned by the un- 
frendly and cucuitous guidance of the Arab alles, would mvolye the route, 
as well as the names, in uncertamty. 

Mr. Forster says of Arabia, that ‘the writers of antiquity possessed both 
mule extensive and more accurate nifoi mation than ourselves” (1. 35). This 
conclusion I beheve to be, withouf very great modification, erroncous. If 
confined to some tracts on the north-west of Arama, and to Yemen, or at 
least the space between Oman and Yemen, (as it 15 by M. F, Fresnel, Journal 
Asuatique, Juilliet, 1840, p. 84,) 1t becomes more intelligible; for those parts 
then possessed a government m some measuie¢ civilized, and held communi- 
cations with Europe. But as to the Penmsula generally, our knowledge 18 
aurely much more extensive and accurate than that of the Ancients. In their 
time, indeed, there was less of exclusive bigotry; but the inhabitants were 
infinitely more barbarous, and ther sub-division into a thousand mdependent 
sections would render the acquisition of any general view of the country 
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Neither do we gain much knowledge of the social and political 
state of central and northern Arabia. The most important fact 
brought to light, as bearing on the subject of the present chapter, 


nearly impossible. Now, on the contrary, although Islam has excluded 
Unbelievers from a small and sacred circuit, yet it has united the Arabians 
under @ common supremacy, and rendered it easy to gam concentrated in- 
formation, We have now the advantages, at many various points, of a civil- 
ized and often literary population; of geographical works by the Arabs them- 
selves; of professional travellers, both Mahometans and others; of a Inuropean 
settlement at Aden; of scientific surveys of the coast, and of much internal 
geography, Wustrated by the wars nm Arabia, from those of Mahomet to the 
extensive operations undertaken by the Pacha of Egypt im the present cen- 
tury for the subjugation of the Wahabies. Much of Arabia is still unex- 
plored, but there 1s reason to beheve that the unknown portions of it are 
chiefly sandy deserts. 

But whatever may have been the knowledge of the Roman geographers, 
Mr. Forster has fiusled mm obtaining fiom them any imtellgible account of the 
route of /Chus Gallus, The arguments by which he earucs the Roman 
commander across nealy the whole of Arabia seem to be singululy fancital 
The time passed 18 no decisive argument, Srx months meht very well be 
wasted by an artful Arab m conducting, by devious and difficnit passages, an 
army froma port on the North of the Hedjiz along the Meccan range of 
hills to Neyan, and thence to Yemen. Delay m carrying 2 body of troops 
through a difficult and hostile country 1s not to be estrmated by the marelies 
which an tunencumbeied traveller makes, <A considerable period must also 
have been spent in sieges and warlike operations. In the retieat, on the con- 
tiary, a direct and much easicr road was indicated, and 1t was tiave:sed with 
all possible expedition. 

Little faith 1s to be placed in many of Mr. Forster’s conclusions. His 
sanguine belief im the identity of places appears often to mcrease with the 
ditierence of name, and the mystical anagrammatical mversion impalpable 
to ordimary eyes and ears. He thus identifics Caripeta with Canatain 
“This name has needlessly perplexed the eritics. Caripeta is on easy an 
obvious musnomer, probably of transcribers, for Cariata, an inland town 
previously mentioned by Pliny, and the seat apparently of his Carre:, and 
Cariata exists at th’: day, on the very route m question—the Nedjd 10ad 
to Yemen, in the town of Kariatam,” (vol. u. p. 314), But Kariatain 
thus forced into resemblance with Canipeta, 18. a common appellation giounded 
on a grammatical formation: it is a dual form, signifying ‘the two villages;” 
and has thus no connexion either with Caripeta or Cariata, the latter of 
which means “a (single) village.” 

The followmg are farther specimens: “The author at length was led to 
observe in the well-known classical denominations, Katabania, Katabanum, 
or Kabatanum, and Aattabeni or Kottabani, 30 many easy inversions of the 
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is the wide range occupied by the Nabathcan nation; for it pos- 
sessed a port for commerce some way down the Red Sea, and was 


connected (as in the case of Aretas) with influcntial off-shoots of 
the same tribe far inland. 


Subsequent The kingdom of Nabathea, thus extensive and powerful at the 
netory of the 


Nabatheans beginning of the Christian era, became gradually dependent upon 
Rome. It was at last subdued by Cornelius Palma the governor 
of Syria (A.D. 105), and anuexed to the vast empire of Trajan. 
Out of the rums sprang up in due time other phases of border 
government, and these eventually formed themselves into the 
Ghassinide kmedom But the history of the dynasty of Ghassan 
cannot be developed without the aid of Mahometan tradition, 
Which at this era begins first to cast the glimmer of an imperfect 
twilight upon Arabia; it is therefore deferred to the tollowing 
chapter 


Ind the In the Amalckites and Nabatheans we recognize very plamly 
Amalehites 


ant \abathe the descendants of Esau and of Ishmael — It 1s not necessary to 
iid noe suppose that the knowledge or tradition of then descent was unin- 
Fc tiaaioe terruptedly maintained in the nations themselves The vicissi- 
ATralaiie tudes of conquest, migration, and combination with other tribes, 
descent ? 


naine Bent Auhtan” (vol. 1. 83). This again is identified with the Bana 
of Ptolemy (p, 84), and Bucnum (p, 91). But ais most myprobable that 
classical writers should have taken the common prefix (Bent) of every 
tribe and, placing it at the end, have incorporated it mto the name itself 
Sull more unreasonable 1s it to trace any connexion between Bana, Bacnen, 
and the Bene Kahtan. Again, by an “ anagram or mversion, the Afesha of 
Moses, and the Zumes Mons of the classical geographers prove to be one and 
the same name” (p. 99). These are identified with Maswmanes, Mishma, 
or Mashma Sumama, and finally “contracted into Shaman or Saman”! 
(p 100.) 

Dikluh, the Joktanide, 1s “clearly discernible” m the modern Diu ? Aha- 
luah and the classical Dhulkelaster. “The names Diklah, Dhulkelaste, and 
Dhu PKhalauh, will be readily recognized by orentalists, as one and the 
same in pronunciation” (p. 148). Few orientalsts will adnut this; besides 
that the modern name 1s evidently a compound, formed by the possessive 
Dhan, Contractions occur after the lapse of years, but here Mi. Vorster re- 
verses the process; and, assigning the full and uncurtailed form to modem 
days, refers the contiaction of it to the times of Moscs! 
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render it in the last degree improbable that the consciousness of 
their origin should have been preserved for so many centuries by 

a barbarous people possessed of no recorded memorials. Yet the 
name and location would alone suffice to suggest the probability 

of this descent to the Israclites who read the Mosaic record; and 

we find in the Jewish authors, inspired and uninspired, sufficient 
indication that such conclusion was actually drawn. The natural 
inference would from time to time spread from the neighbouring 
Jews to the tribes themselves whom it concerned, and reinforce 
the imperfect remnants of loose tradition still lingering in their 
associations, their habits, or their language. The Jews so exten- 
sively peopled the north-west of Arabia, and at one time possessed 

(as shown above) so great political and social influcnce there, that 
thei: scriptural and traditional accounts of the patriarchal age 
inust necessarily have obtained a wide notoriety, and commanded 

ii general acceptance among the Abrahamic tribes. When the 
latter, therefore, by the increase of population, migratory habit, 

or the force of war, penctrated southward into Central Arabia, 
they no doubt carried with them to their new settlements these 
patriarchal traditions, and reproduced them among the Bedouin 
tribes 

We learn from Mahometan tradition that the earliest inhabitants pow 

of Mecca, Medina, and the deserts of Syria, were Amalekites; and Sane 
that 1t was an Amalekite tribe which, attracted to Mecca by the anaes 


blended with 
well Zamzam, there adopted and nurtured the youthfi Ishinael [Py (et 


the hasha, 
and lus forlorn mother. The legend is a myth, or rather a tra- — 
vestied plagiarism from Scripture. We may conjecture the facts 
to have been thus: Amalckite or Idumean tribes weie scattered 
over the north and centre of the peninsula. They formed pro- 
bably the aboriginal population of Mecca, or settled there in con- 
Junction with imm.,vants from Yemen, at a very remote period. 
Subsequently an Ishmaclitish tribe, either Nabathean or of some 
collateral stock, was attracted thither also by its wells and its 
favourable position for the caravan trade, and acquired great 
influence. ‘This tribe would carry in its train the patriarchal 
legend of Abrahamic origin, and engraft it upon the loval super- 
Stitions, which were cither native or imported from Yemen 
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Hence arose the mongrel worship of the Kaaba, with its Ishmael- 
itish legends, of which Mahomet took so great advantage.* 





*¥t hardly need be added, that this theory is quite independent of the 
question whether the Nabathean. were an Ishmaclitish race. I believe them 
to have been so, and their wide-spicad shoots (as evidenced by the narrative 
of Athus Gallus), offer a ready and natmal source for the Ishmaelitish 
settlement at Mecca, But, as far as regards the conjecture stated in the text, 
it may have been any other Abrahamic tribe, possessed, through intimacy 
with the Jews, of the necessary patnarchal legend of descent from Isimucl, 
&c., which settled at Mecca. 

On the special question of the descent of the Nabatheans, M. Quatiemére 
(Jour, As. xv 98), and after him M,C. de Perceval (vol, 1, 35), hold that 
they are not Arabs. But the latter adnuts that “the rams of Nebaioth’” 
(7s. Ix. 7,) refer to the Nabathcans “(Nabit des Arabes,) a postérité 
d’Jsmal” (vol, 1, 180). 

M. Quatreméie’s arguments agaist the Ishmachte descent of the Nabath- 
eans ae the folowing —1. The Nabatheans are not reckoned by the Maho- 
inclans as Arabs, which they would have been if descended from Ishmael. 
But the reason why they are not so reckoned is becanse of their forcign man- 
ners and dialect, acquicd by settlement m the northern country and Jong 
contact with the Syrians and Chaldeans C. de Pere. 1. 387. They spoke 
both Chaldean and Arabic, so that the forme mfused itself into their idiom of 
the latter. The Arabs, punctilious above all thies im the purty of then 
tongue, excluded these barbarians mm speech from the pale of Arabs. and by 
consequence fiom the privilege of a supposed descent from Ishmad, An m- 
telhigent Hayy, who had travdled m Arana, when questioned about this 
tribe, gave me the following reply; “ They arc stil ectant,” he said, “ but they 
do not speak pure Aralnc, and are not thercfore strutly speaking Arabs” IL 
Arab traditwn does not mention thes descent; Iut Arab tradition Ip origmal 
and trustworthy only as far back as the Chistian era, and then only for a 
few particulars regarding the ancestry of the Corersh. Beyond that it 1s mere 
plagiarism fiom the Jews, and possesses no authority. It is most uncritical 
to rest upon it at all) much more to regard it (as M. Quatremene has done) 
as evidence to disprove the plain mtimations of the Old Testament, HL The 


name of the Arab tribe 1s written with a L (las or bly \) whereas 
“ Nebaioth,” the son of Ishmacl, 15 written both in Hebrew and Arahie with a 


oe) (i ee Cn) vl). There 1s no doubt that the Arabs do 
make this difference, and if thar authonty were that of a witness speaking 
from origmal knowledge, it would have much weight; but this has been 
shown not to be the case. Besides, the two letters are not mvariably kept 
distinct. In another of the sons of Ishmacl, Zena, the Hebrew letter corres- 
ponding with qx: is rendered by L, thus Woh; v. Band al Wichudi, 


yp 8 1V. Lastly, the Mahometans are acquainted witha tribe called Nabath- 
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Regarding the religious tenets and customs of the Abrahamic A knowledge 
, : : of th 
races of Arabia we have but scanty information. That they cod long 


a . _ pleserved 
originally possessed a knowledge of Gop, and of the veritics which among the 
formed the groundwork of the faith of Abraham, cannot be tutes, 
doubted. We are assured by the mspired penman that Abrahain 
cared for the moral culture and religious training of luis progeny ; 
and for some time at least, “they kept the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment.”* Four centurics later, Jethro “the pricst 
of Midian,” appears still to have followed the worship of the one 
truc God.t Again, the manner in which Balaam, the son of Beor, 
addressed Balak the king of the Moabites, and the nature of the 
rites performed at the interview between them, prove that, however 
much they may have fallen away from the practice enjoined by the 
faith of Abraham, they yet preserved some knowledge of that 
faith itsclf. ‘Thus also the whole tenor of the sayings of Job, who 
was planted in the centre of the Abrahamic races, and of his 


eans, and ascribe to them a different origin, some tracing the descent from 
ifJum, others from) Shem, but uone from Ishmael. To tlus 1 agam reply that 
then evidence is miele conjecture, and no authoiity whatever. If we adnut 
their anthority, 1 would follow of cot > that the Mahometans allude to some 
other tnbe under thename Andaz, ditterent from the Nabathcans of the Jews 
and Classics, 

It will be objected that if a Nabathean tribe settled at Mecca, its own tra- 
dition of descent trom Ishmael would have prevented the Mahometan opimon 
as to the non-A1ab onigin of the Nabathean tribe. But we necd not suppose that 
the tribe which settled at Mecca was called Nabathean, It may have dropped 
that name as bemg by repute un-Arabie, 01 if nay never have been called by 
it, The great Nabathean nation possessed w ide-spiead scttlements in various 
quarters. Many of these had probably their own names, though all styled 
by foreigners under the generic ttle of Nabatheans, 

Sull, if the objection be deemed insuperable, it is not by any means neces- 
sury for the theory, m the text, to hold that the Meccan Ishmaclites were 
Nabatheans. they may have becn Kedarenes, or any other Ishmaelitish 
race, mu which the tradi.on of Abrahamic descent was revived und kept 
alive by Jewish aad. 


* Gen, xviii. 19. The expressions used are general, and not confined to 
the branch of Isaac.—“ For I know him, that he will command his children 
aud lis household after him, and they shall keep the way of tum Lory, and 
do justice and judgment, that the Lorp may bring upon Abraham that which 
he hath spoken of him.” 


t Compare rod. 11, 16, m. 1, with xvui. 11 & 12. 
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friends who belonged to various Abrahamic tribes, implies a 
minute acquaintance with traditional and pure religion. It 18 
reasonable to infer that such knowledge was general, and that 
it was kept up for many generations among the several branches 
of the stock of Abraham. 

but carly We gather, at the same time, that these tribes manifested a rapid 

Melati) "Y and widely spread departwe from the simplicity of Abraham's 
worship, and ithe purity of his doctrines. he sceds of this defee- 
tion were already sown in the family of his father, Terah, who 
served other gods”* In the third generation fiom Nahor, we 
read of the texaphim, or mages, of Laban.f = The Israelites com- 
mitted idolatry while they passed through the countries lying 
between Egypt and Palestine:$ and they probably were tempted 
thereto hy the example of the Abrahanue tribes inhabiting that 
region. Que instance is expressly mentioned in which they were 
induced hy the Moahites to join m the worship of their idol Baal 
Peor.§ Many centuries after, the Idumneans of Petra exercised a 
similar influence. Amaziah, king of Judea, after he “ was come 
fiom the slaughter of the Edomites, brought the gods of the 
children of Seir, and set them up to be lis gods, and bowed down 
himself before them, and burned incense unto them "|| Such indeed 
was the natural result of the position and cncumstances of the 
Abrahamic tubes With the same tendencies towards idolatiy as" 
the Israclites, but without the constant checks which repressed 
them, it would have been strange if they had not fallen into gross 
and debasing Paganism. 

ee Declension into idolatry must in the end have displaced the 

cout MINORY both of Abiaham and his religion, had not the ncighbom - 

Muahanic hood of the Jews, and intercourse with them, revived together 

Aras. with the knowledge of patriarchal descent, sone acquaintance also 


with the purer faith of their common progenitor. Political con- 


* Joshua, xxiv. 2. 


t Gen. xxx. 19. Whatever these ternphim were, they minnate at least 
some departure from the pure worship and belief of Alrahiunu, 


t Amos, v. 26; Acts, vin. 42. 
§ Numbers, xxv. 1, &e. 
| 2 Chron, xxv 14 
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with the Jews settled at numerous points throughout Arabia, and 
the frequent passage of the Arab caravans through the borders of 
Palestine and Syria, would deepen and extend this knowledge. 
How far it affected the tenets and practices of the Arabs generally 
we cannot with any exactness say; but there are traces of a wide 
spread influence. Circumcision was received amongst them appa- 
rently as an Abrahamic rite; and the story of Abraham, grievously 
distorted indeed and shorn of its spiritual bearing, but yet pos- 
sessing a germ of truth, was current at Mecca prior to [slam and, 
inwrought into the ritual of the Kaaba, was adopted by the whole 
Arab race. 

The rise of Christianity, and the confirmation given by its Christtantty 
elnissarics to the main purport of these traditional facts, would ie goveal 
; F ; oe impression. 
impart a fresh credit tothem. The birthplace of the new religion 
bordered close upon the residence of the Ishmaelite Arabs, and 
its political influence soon became paramount in Nabathea and 
Idumea. Both circumstances would subject the inhabitants to the 
frequent solicitations of the early missionaries. Paul himself 
spent some time in their country.* In the beginning of the third 
century, the Governor of Arak’ anxious to learn the doctrines of 
Origen, sent an urgent summons for him through the Prefect of 
Egypt. Shortly after, a heresy having gained ground in Arabia, 
which represented the soul as perishing at death to be raised 
again at the judgmeut day, a numerous synod was assembled, and 
Origen, again summoned, convinced the innovators of their error.t 
In the fourth century, Petra was the residence of a Metropolitan, 
whose diocese embraced the ancient Idumea and Nabathea t 
Whien we reflect upon these efforts, and the zeal of the anchorites, 
who are said to have peopled some of the deserts with their soli- 
tary cells, it may appear surprising that the countries about thie 
fElanitic Gulph wei > not more thoroughly cvangelized, and their 
people more extensively brought within the pale of Christian- 
ity. But there were strong countervailing influences at work, 


* Galatuns, i, 17. 
t Euseb. Hist. Eccl, vi. 19-37. 
t Under the name of Palestina Tertia, or Salutaris. This Metropolitan 
Was subsequently placed under the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
§ 
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Jewish as well as Arabian, which the evangelists of that day were 
unable to overcome. These will be referred to farther in the 
next chapter. 


We shall now endeavour to sketch the Mercantite Progress 
of the border tribes and cities, and trace the causes of their 
decadence. 

It has been well remarked by Heeren that the grand feature 
of ancient commerce, as distinguished from that of modem 
tunes, is that it was confined almost exclusively to land. The 
sca traflic was stuictly subordinate, and resited to only in cases 
of necessity or of short and casy coasting voyages. A long and 
wunterrupted continent, in later times the greatest obstacle to 
colnmerce, constituted then its chief facility. ‘The desert steppes 
of Asia formed the mercantile ocean of the ancients; the com- 
panics of camels, their fleets. But the barbarous hordes of those 
wild lands rendered it perilous for a few merchants alune to 
attemyt such prolonged and arduous journeys; and hence the 
necessity for Caravans to assemble at tixed spots and conventional 
penods, and travel in a common direction by known and deter- 
nuned routes. Thus the marts and main points of traffic became 
settled and notorious throughout the ancient world, “ The course 
of the caravan,” says Heeren, “ was uot a matter of free choice, 
but of established custom. Inu the vast steppes of sandy deserts, 
which they had to traverse, nature had sparingly allutted to the 
traveller a few scattaicd places of rest, where, under the shade of 
pahn trees, and beside the cool fountains at their feet, the mer- 
chant and his beast of burden might enjoy the refreshment ren- 
dered necessary by so much suflermg. Such places of 1cpose 
became entrepots of commerce, and not unfreyuently the sites of 
temples and sanctuaries, under the protection of which the mer- 
chant prosecuted his trade, und to which the pilgrim resorted.”* 

‘These remarks are especially applicable to Arabia. ven in 
the times of Jacob, as already noticed, Ishmaelite traders had 


* Heeren’s Ttesearches: Afrua, 1. 23. The lust sentence bears upon the 
origin and rise of Mecca But it will still be a question which tad the 
priority, the temple or the mercantile station? 
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te 
established a caravan traffic between Egypt and the East. As oa 


the countries to the north and west of Arabia became more Hejaz, the 
densely peopled and civilization advanced, the traffic extended the Porsian 


and settled down into fixed channels with established stations 
One great line of commerce took its rise in Yemen and, guided 

by the north-westerly trend of the coast, proceeded through the 
Hedjiz, and thence towards tle Mediterrancan. 

From the cursory notices of ancient authors “it is evident,” 
writes the learncd and accurate Heeren, “that the caravan road 
extended along the Arabian Gulph, most probably touched upon 
Mecea, the ancicnt Macoraba, and so arrived at the frontiers of 
Arabia Felix.” This route avoided the parched and weary deserts 
of Najd on the one hand, and the impracticable cliffs of the shore 
on the other; and kept within a region where wells and provender 
were met with at convenient distances. A second main channel 
of trade began also in Hadhramaut at the southern extremity of 
the peninsula, struck directly north to the Persian Gulph, and 
thence still north into Persia, or west into Syria. Egypt arid 
southern Palestine were supplied by the former route, Tyre an 
Palmyra by the latter.* 


* Regarding both these routes I quote the interesting observations of 
Heeren. Itis remarkable how distinctly the castern line 1s referred to in 
Jewish prophecy. 

Of the western route Heeren says. “This writer (Strabo) mentions at 
least one of the intervening stations, which the caravans from Arabia Felix 
usually passed through, and determines the tame which the journey ocenpicd. 
They consumed seventy days in going from Yemen to Petra, and passed i 
their route a place named Albus Pagus (Aven eon of the Greeks, and the 
Havra or Avara of the Arabians). This place is situuted on the Arabian 
Gulph, under 25° N. Lat., on the boundaries of the fertile country of Ney d, 
belonging to Central Arabia, Hence it is evident that the caravan roud 
extended along the / rabian Gulph, most probably touched upon Mecea, the 
ancient Macoraba, ana so arrived at the frontier of Arabia Felix. By thus 
route the caravans would enjoy the advantage of passing through fertile 
regions in the midst of their journcy; while deeper in the intenor, they 
would have hiul to traverse long and dreary sandy deserts. The number of 
days’ journey agrees very well with the distance. From Mariaba to Petra is 
reckoned about 1,260 geographical miles, which, divided by sixteen, the ordi- 
nary distance which caravans travel in a day, amount to seventy.” Heeren’s 
Researches: Asiatw Natvons, vol. 1. p. 106. See also the detail of routes 1n 
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This commerce afforded a vast ficld of employment for the Arak 
tribes. Some traded on ther own account, and settled down as 
the occupants of the emporia or commercial cities in the vicinity 
Others, without directly engaging in the traffic, became the carriers 
of it. They received hire for their camels, and payment for the 
insurance of protection by the way. A frontier custom duty was 
also probably exacted. The carriers continued in their nomad 
habits. Both were enriched, but the traders most. 

Large commercial stations rapidly grew up. Of those on the 
north-eastern coast the chicf was Gerra (the modern Lachsa). 
which commanded the Indian traffic of the Persian Gulph, the 
Euphrates, and the Tigris, as well as of Palmyra. It was, accord- 


appendix D. vol. i. p. 488, et seq, and the valuable map illustrating the 
lines of traffie, m vol. i. 

Tne following quotation applies to the eastern routes: —“ This same writer 
(Strabo) has left us also some few particulars respecting the tinding routes 
o Eastern Arabia. It was the mhabitants of the city of Gera, on the 
Persian Gulph, who more especially carricd on the caravan tiade, They 
kept up a commercial intercourse with the marts of Hadramaut, the journey 
to which occupied forty days, the 10ad stretching mght across the great 
sandy desert mm the south east of the Penmsula, and not along the coast. 
The distance in a direct Ime from Hadramaut to Gerra 1s not less than from 
650 to 700 miles, and would consequently require a forty days’ journey, 

© Besides this, there existed, as we learn from the words of the Prophet, a 
direct mtercomse between the Eastern Coast of the Penmsula, and Gerta 
and Phenicia. For, he says, the merchants of Dedan nought the merchan- 
dize of the Persian Guiph to Tyre (/2ck. xavi. 15,) whose route niust con- 
sequently have ran through the north-eastern part of the land. Thus fact 1s 
stil] further proved by a passage from Isaiah, who, when he threatens Arabia 
with a foragn invasion, forgets not to mention the mterruption which 1t 
would cause to its commerce, “Jn the wildeiness of Araha, ye will be 
beneghted, oh, ye caravans of Dedan! To the thirsty briny out water, mhabi- 
tants of Tema, bring forth bread for the fugitives! for they fly before the 
sword, and before the fury of war.”* The trading caravans of Dedan, which 
had hitherto journeyed undisturbed, were to be driven from then usual route 
by the approach of the enemy, and compelled to pass their nights in the 
wilderness, where the hospitable tribe of Tema, out of compassion, would 
bring them water and bread.” bid. pp. 197, 108. 


* Jeauth xxi. 18-15, with Gesencus’ Commentary. ‘ These passages of the Propliets are of 
the greater importance, from the seldomness with which caravans are mentioned by Ints- 
toncal writers Iti from them, and not from the historians, that may be gathered the 
extent of the Commerce of the ancient world ” 
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ing to Strabo, a Chaldean or Babylonian colony; and we learn 
from Agatharcides that its Arabian and Indian commerce rendered 
its people one of the richest in the world.* This traffic was, how- 
ever, far removed from Western Arabia, and did not intimately 
affect the interests of the Arabs in the vicinity of Mecca. 

The western line along the Hedjiz demands a closer attention. Particulars 
The products of Yemen, its southern terminus, are stated by the western 
Herodotus to have been frankincense, myrrh, cinnamon, cassia, 
and ledanon.t ‘To these may be added gold and precious stones, 
the proper products of Arabia; ivory, ebony, and spices, which 
were imported from India and Africa.t The Jews under Solomon 
took advantage, as we have secn, of this line of commerce; they 
also opened it up to the Phenicians, who joined them in their naval 
expedition in the Red Sea. Four hundred years later (about 
600 B.C.), the denunciations of Ezekiel against the haughty 
Tyre prove that a busy and constant intercourse still subsisted, 
by which the Phenician marts, in exchange for Syrian warcs, 
were replenished with the rarities of Yemen.|| Again, three 
or four centuries passed, and we find from Eratosthenes that the 


* Heeren, vol. ii. pp. 225-233, &c. 

t Herodotus 11.107 Cimnamon, however, belongs not to Arabia, but to 
India. Leeren, ebul, pp. 96-240. 

t /iid.p.6. The mports at Suez are now, coffee, gum arabic, wax from 
Yemen and the Hejiz, mother of pearl, pepper, cloves, ginger, cardamuins 
and other spices, perfumes, tamarinds, hides, &c. Burton's Afedina and 
Merca, v. i. p 264. 

§ 1 Kings, ix. 26 & 27. 

|| Lzeh. xxvu. 19-24, which Heeren translates “ Wadan and Javan brought 
thee from Sanaa, sword blades, cassia and cinnamon, in exchange for thy 
wares, The merchants of Saba and of Raama traded with thee; the best 
spices, precious stones, and gold brought they to thee for thy wawes. Furan, 
Canna, Aden, Saba, traded with thee.” He adds: “Some of these places, as 
Aden, Canna, and Aaran, all celebrated sea-ports on the Indian Sea, as well 
as Sanna and Saba, or Mariaba, still the capital of Yemen, have retamed 
their names unchanged to the present day; the site of others, as Wadan, on 
the Straits of Babel Mandab, rest only on probable conjecture. These accu- 
rate statements of the Prophet, at all cvents prove what a special knowledge 
the inhabitants of Palestine had of Happy Arabia, and how great and active 
the intercourse with that country must have been.” Heeren’s As, Res. vol. 1. 
p. 98 
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Mineans, or Arabs of the Hedjiz, were still the carriers of the 
Yemen traffic from Hadhramaut to Ayla (Akaba); and the stages, 
stated expressly to be seventy, coincide exactly with the number 
in use by the same route at the present day.* 

Growth of The Roman cmpire, gradually extending its irresistible rule to 

Presta of the confines of Arabia, fostered and at first increased the traffic of 

Rvivunder the Aiabian caravans. The Nabatheans of Petra prospered. 
They were enabled to prosecute, in comparative peace and security 
their mercantile projects. Military roads aided the commerce. 
From Ayla or Akaba, a great highway Icd to Petra, branch- 
ing off in one direction towards Gaza on the Mediterrancan, 
and on the other towards Dainascus.t Upon these lines arose 
large and thriving emporia. Stately and luxurious citics, from 
Damascus southward, emulated the magnificence of the queenly 
Palmyra. ‘Modern travellers,” writes Heeren, “have brought 
to light the remains of the cities cast of the Lake of Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea (the ancient Decapolis and Tavra). . . . the mag- 
nificent ruins of Gcrasa (Dsieres),t Gadara, and Philadelphia 
(Amman), some of which arc little inferior to those of Palmyra. 
Decayed temples, colonnades, and amphitheatres, show the former 
grandeur and opulence of these cities, when they were the scats 
of the Indian-Arabian commerce.”§ Still farther south was the 
the ancient Bostra; aud beyond that Petra, Leuke Come, and the 
other marts of the Nabathcans. It may safely be assumed that 
Mecca also, as the half way station between Yemen and Petra, 


* See Sprenger’s Mohammad, p. 10, where the seventy stages are detailed. 
Theophrastus also gives some curious particulars regarding the traffic in 
frankincense, myrrh, and cassia, with Saba and Adramotitis (which cor- 
responds evidently with Hadhramaut). I/ceren’s As Res, vol. i. p. 98. 

{ These were the routes stil] in use in Mahomet’s time for the Syrian 
caravans. JYashim, the great grandfather of Mahomet, died at Ghazza 
(Gaza), when on a mercantile expedition to Syma. His property was brought 
back from thence. Katib al Waekuh, p. 14; Sprenger, p. 30. 

t See the beautiful dagucrrotype views of Jerash, with its wilderness of 
ruined columns pillars and temples, in the illustrated edition of Aerth’s Eui- 
dence of Prophecy, published in 1848, 


§ Heeren’s As, Res. vol. i. p. 110. 
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flourished in a corresponding manner, and grew into a populous 
emporium. 

We have already traced the history of Petra, with its seaport Petra. 
Ayla or Akaba, from the Jewish monarchs to the commencement 
of the Christian era. Under the auspices of Rome, Petra rose, 
along with her dependencies, to an incredible opulence. Unheeded 
in the desert, and for centuries forgotten, the stately ruins of the 
hill-encircled city and its chiselled rocks still remain an evidence 
that may not be gainsayed of the mighty traflic once passing 
through the marts of Petra, of the princely magnificence of her 
merchants, of the truth of history, and of the unerring certainty of 
prophetic denunciation.* Pliny and Strabo both describe the city 
in its unmistakeable features. Athenodoras the Stoic visitcd it, 
and related with admiration to Strabo his friend the excellence of 
the government under a native prince, and the security with 
which Romans and other foreigners resided there.t It need hardly 
be added that this prosperity was entirely dependent upon the 
caravan trade, which at this entrepdt changed carriage, and passed 
from the hands of the southern to those of the northern merchants. 
To this cause Diodorus Siculu. ‘‘ributes the superiority of the 
Nabatheans over the other Bedouin tribes:— Their commercial 
pursuits,” he says, “are the chicf cause of their greater pros- 
perity. For many of the tribe follow the busincss of transporting 
to the Mediterranean, frankincense, myrrh, and other costly spices, 
which are transferred to them by the carricrs from Arabia Felix ”} 
Strabo also writes that the merchandise of the Arabian Gulph 
used to be transported from Leuke Come on the Red Sea, to 
Petra; thence to Rhinocolura (Al Arish), a town upon the Medi- 


~~. 








* No better proof of the marvellous fulfilment of these prophecies can 
be given than that by Kuth, in the edition of his work above referred to, in 
which modern art has been happily pressed mto the servico of prophecy 
to illustrate by photographic sketches the cluef scenes of prophesied deso- 
lation. In the palmy days of its regal magnificence, who could have 
foretold that Petra, secure apparently belund its rocky embattlements, would 
have become utterly waste and desolate, rather than Damascus o1 any 
other city. 

t Strabo, xvi. 

t See Fourster’s Arabia, vol. 1. 224. 
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terranean; and so to other ports.* And Phny notices the double 
route which befurcated from Petra northward to Palmyra, and 
westward to Gaza.t 

It was thus that, in the carly part of the Christian era, the 
Nabatheans reached the height of their glory, and extended them- 
selves northwards into Syria, and southwards towards the Hedjiiz. 
But the power of Rome, which had thus fostered the Arabian 
trade, eventually sapped the prosperity of the caravans of the 
Hedjiiz and of Petra, by substituting for them transport by ship 
along the Red Sea. 

In very remote times there is reason to believe that the 
Eeyptians held a trans-marine intercourse with the nations of 
India;$ it has been clearly ascertained that at some periods they 
manned fleets upon the Red Sea, and thus communicated with 
the shores of Arabia.§ That there existed a direct trade be- 
tween Yemen and India from an early period is equally certain. 
Speaking of Muza (or Mocha), the author of the Pemplus says 


— -_- — te re re eS Rn Meet ERE E i eee 
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* Strabo, as above. 

+ Elst. Nat. vi, 82, ““Nabate: Arabie populus, oppidum includunt 
Petram nomune in convalle, * * * circumdatum montibus imaccessis, ITlue 
convenit ufrumque bivium coum qu et Synia (ad Syrue) Palnyram petiere, 
et corum, qui al Gaza venerunt.” Vide Ilecren’s As. Res. vol. uw. p. 453 and 
Journ, Astatiqgue, vol. XV. p. 20. 

t See Heeren’s Hes. Africa, vol. u. p. 273; aud As. Res. vol. in. p, 407. 

§ Heeren’s As, Aes, vol. iw. pp. 382, 405, and appendix C, p. 409. The 
commerce, according to Arman (Perplus), was conducted by Arabian navi- 
gators and traders, between Broach and Zangucbur In return for fiankin- 
cense and other Arabian articles, the products of India, thus described hy 
Arnan, were bartered. ‘“ Moreover mdigenous productions, such as corn, 
nice, butter (ght), oil of sesamum, coarse and fine cotton goods, and cane 
honey (sugar), are regularly exported from the interior of Ariaka (Concan), 
and from Barygaza (Broach), to the opposite coast. Some particular vessels 
are purposely destined for this trade, others engage in it only as occasion or 
opportunity offers.” Heeren well observes, that this navigation was cutirely 
independent of the “ Greeco-Indian commerce,” and was m fact much earher 
than it. Arrian adds: “This navigation was regularly managed,” ze. 
according to the monsoons, which, by their alternations facilitated the com- 
munication. The butter is no doubt the od of milk noticed by Ctesias in 
his Zadica, c. Xxii, and “answers to our ghi,” Heercn’s As. Res, vol. ui. p. 
407; and Sprenger’s Life of Mohammad, p, 15, note 2. 
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that it “was wholly inhabited by Arab shipowners and sailors, 
who traded to the opposite port of Barygaza (Broach), with the 
productions of their native country.”* 

So long as this commerce was confined to the Indian Ocean, ‘The Romans 


established a 


and did not penetrate the Red Sea, it supplied material for the dwect trade 
caravans of Yemen and Petra, and ministered to the prosperity of sues and 
the Arab tribes. But Roman energy was not satisfied with this ee 
mediate carriage. The enterprising merchants of the day pro-"™ 
jected a direct traffic between the ports of India and the Red Sca 
itself; and casting aside the Arabian carriers with their inter- 
vening harbours,} they landed the goods of India and of Yemen 
at Arsinoe or Cleopatris (our modern Suez), and at the other 
emporia on the Egyptian shore of the Red Sea.f 

This proved a fatal blow to the caravan trade of Arabia. Tlie Consequent 
speed, the ease, and the economy of the maritime communication the Atablan 
were quickly perccived and taken advantage of; while the slow,” — 
expensive, and laborious desert route, with its whole system of 
carriage upon camels, fell into rapid and irretrievable disuse. 
The seaport towns of Yemen alone retained something cf their 
importance; the land commerce ,,sadually melted away; with it 
the merchant stations decayed, and at length became utterly desert. 
Such is the tale which the stately pillars and ruined palaces of 
Petra, of Jerash, and of Philadelphia, recite, after the lapse of 
sixteen centuries, to the wonder-stricken traveller. 


* Periplus, pp. 10-18; Heeren’s As. Res, vol. iit. p. 408. 

} Vide Sprenger, p. 15. Strabo, mm his account of the expedition of Alms 
Gallus, after describing the former course of merchandise to Petra, adds — 
*« But now it is mostly brought down the Nile to Alexandna; for the products 
of Arabia, with those of India, are carried to Myos Hormos (a port on the 
western shore of the Re' Sea): then transferred by camels to Coptos im the 
Thebaid: and thence to Alexandiia by the canal of the Nile.” Strabo Lib, 
xvi; vide Forster's Geography of Arabu, vol. ii. p. 285. 

{ We have an incidental confirmation of the European trade on the Red 
Sea in the time of Muhomet, in the shipwreck about the beginning of the 
seventh century of a Grecian ship off Jiddah. The wood was employed 
towards rebwlding the Kaaba, and the Captain, named Bictm and desc ibed 
as a Grecian merchant acquainted with architecture, assisted m the work, 
Kanb al Wackidi, p. 27; Hishimi, p. 41; Tabari, p. 73; Sprenger, p. 84. 

t 
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Another cause co-operated with this fatal change. The fecble 


state ofthe rwle of Constantinople no Jonger held the Arab tribes in check, as 


the iron sceptre of Rome had done. The Persian monarchy, and 
its dependent kingdom Hira, made constant inroads upon the 
Syrian frontier; and Syria thus became an arena for the frequent 
struggles of the two empires. The Government of northern 
Arabia fell into weakness and disorganization. No longer attracted 
by the gains of commerce, ever and anon exposed to the inroad of 
Persian armies, the inhabitants of Petra and the other commercial 
ports along the whole line to Yemen, felt their native love of free 
and predatory life return with a fresh and unopposed vigour. 
Gladly casting off the restraints of walls and the formality of 
settled habits, they again roamed, as their fathers before them 
had roamed, the true sons of the desert. | 

A change so vital and so wide spread as the drying up of the 


‘ommercial full current of merchandise, which from time immemorial had 
far as Yemen fertilized the peninsula by its perenmial stream, and the fall and 


abandonment of populous cities that were solely dependent thereon, 
must needs have been followed by much distress, and by political 
movements both radical and extensive, throughout Arabia Besides 
the imposing ruins which fiom Petra to Damascus still mect the 
eye, there were no doubt farther south many other scenes of like 
desertion and misery. It is probable that the disappearance of 
such tribes as the people of Ad and Thamfid (attributed by tradi- 
tion to divine vengeance), may be due to this cause. Both lay to 
the north of Mecca in the direct line of the trathc,* and both 


* This has been satisfactorily shown hy Sprenger. Life of Mahomet, p. 13. 
The two tribes were related to one another both by blood and by position. 
The Thamidites certainly inhabited the valley of Hijr, between Medina and 
Syna. Hishdmi, p.395. We have also the testimony of Tabari and Ghazzali 
for placing the Adites north of Mecca, and near the Thamilites, I do 
not at all follow C. de Perceval’s theory of the Adites. The Thamidites 
are apparently the same people as are mentioned under a similar name by 
Diodorus Siculus and Ptolemy; the latter places them near the Nabatheans, 
They are also probably the same tribe as furnished the Equtes Saraceni 
Thamuden, who were posted under the commander of Egypt, and stationed 
in Palestine. They lived in abodes hewn, like those of Petra, in the rocks 
of the valley of Hijr, where they killed the camel of the Prophet Silih, sent 
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would suffer from its stoppage. Other calamities of drought or 
of tempest may have been superadded; and following, perhaps, 
upon some impious act (possibly the contemptuous or injurious 
treatment of a Jewish teacher or Christian missionary), would be 
construed by the superstitious Arabs into marks of the wrath of 
God,* and thus come to be regarded as the cause of a downfal 
really owing to the failure of mercantile resources. Similar 
distress, followed by depopulation, by emigration, or by the adop- 
tion of Bedouin for settled habits of life, resulted more or less 
throughout Arabia. Yemen and Hadhramaut, as the great 
southern termintis of the lines both towards the Persian Gulph 
and the Mediterranean Sea, suffered from the entire and fatal dis- 
ruption of their mercantile relations. Whole tribes of Bedouin 
Arabs from the neighbourhood, with their herds of camels, had 
been wont to receive constant employment in the carriage of the 
merchandise, and a large stationary population had grown up, 
equally though indirectly, dependent on the same trade. The 
business which had for ages supported the carrier tribes now 
utterly ceased, and with it the income of the overgrown cities. 
The Bedouin carriers betook .- -mselves without difficulty again 


to reclam them Coran, vii. 74, &c. Both he and Haid, (the prophet re- 
jected by the Adites,) were possibly Jewish emissarics or Christian evan- 
gelists. 

* The superstition of Mahomet is illustrated by his passage through this 
valley, in his expedition to Tabuk. ‘“ And when Mahomet reached the valley 
of Hiyr, he alighted there and pitched his camp, and the people drew water 
from the fountams. And when it was even, the prophet said, ‘ Drink not of 
the water of this place, not even a drop; and perform not your ablutions 
with it; and the dough that ye have kneaded therewith, give it to the camels, 
eat not of it; and let no one of you go forth of the camp this night, unless 
he have a companion with hm. And they obeyed, excepting two men; and 
one of them had his m 1k wrenched by the way, and the other was carricd 
by the winds and cast upon the two hills of the Bani Tai. And it was told 
Mahomet; and he said, ‘ Did not I prohibit you from going out alone, any 
one without his companion?’ And he prayed for the man whose neck was 
injured, and he was cured, and the Bani ‘Tai returned the other man.” 

It is said that as Mahomet passed by the valley of Hijr, he wrapped his 
clothes over his mouth, and urged on his camel, and said, “Enter not the 
houses of the transgressors, except weeping, for fear lest that happen to you 
which overtook them.” Hishdmi, p. 396. 
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to anomad life. Butthe settled population had no such resource; 
they were forced by the necessities of a fast-failing capital and 


hourly-growing want, to migrate in quest of a less over-stocked 
country.* 


The failure To this cause may be attributed the vast emigrations which, 
of commerce 


the probable early in the Christian era, set northwards from amongst the teem- 
cause of the . : . : . : 
greatemi- ing population of Arabia Felix. With the result of these migratory 
ations from ‘ . eye 
Sahritont movements, the student of the early history of Arabia is familiar. 


t ; i 
moreipares They replenished the desert with new tribes of roaming Bedouins, 


* There is a very remarkable passage in the Coran bearing on the cessa- 
tion of traffic between Yemen and Syria “The tnbe of Saba” are the 
inhabitants of Yemen. 


Veilly there was to the tribe of Saba, a sign in their habitations ;— 

Two gardens on the right hand and on the left — 

“Tat of the provision of your Loid and give thanks unto him , the county is goodly, and 
the Lord forgiving ” 

But they tuined us.de, wherefore WE sent upon them the flood of Al Jrem; 

And WE changed for them their two gardens so that they bore bitter fruit, and the tamu- 
risk, and some few jujube trees 

Thus WE rewarded them because they were ungrateful, what: do We reward any (thus) 
but the ungrateful ? 

And We placed between them and the cities wlach We have blessed (t.e Syria), citres at 
easy distances, and WE fixed therein (convenint) stages, saying, Z'ravel thereby during the 
night and during the day in sifety 

but they said, Lord! gat greater distances between (the stages of ) our journeys 

And they injured themselves, and WE made them a proverb, and dispersed them with a 
total dispersion. 

Verily in thus there is a sign unto every one that 1s patient and grateful. 

Sura, xxx1v_ 15-19 


The Merchants of Yemen repined at the short and casy stages between 
their own country and Syria, and desired to double them up, so as to get 
their goods conveyed cheaper by having fewer stages to pay for. Where- 
fore the Lord destroyed the itervening citics mdeed accordmy to their wish, 
but at the same time dried up their trade, and “dispersed them with a total 
dispersion.” Here we have the catastrophe traced to a cause which had no 
possible effect in bringmg 1t about. It was probably the perception or 
apprehension that their trade wap failing, which led to the desire to lengthen 
the stages, and thercby reduce their number and the consequent cost of 
the trip. 

The above secins a more natural interpretation than that of the commen- 
tators who, translating the petition “ Lord! lengthen our journeys” literally, 
ascribe it “to covetousness, that the poor being obliged to be longer on the 
1oad, they might make greater advantage in letting out their cattle, and 
turnishing the traveller with provisions.” Sele, tm loco. 
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while they brought to many of the central and northern cities large 
bands of immigrants, clamorous for a settlement in their vicinity, 
and ready if refused to extort it by force. From the great family 
of CaBLAN (descended from Cahtiin), the Azprre branch supplied 
to Mecca the tribe of the Ahozdu, and to Medina the Aus and 
Khazraj, while to Syria it gave the dynasty of Ghassdn. Another 
branch of the same stock sent forth to Hira the royal lineage of 
the Lakhmite tribe; to Central Arabia the famous nomad race of 
Kinda, who long held the supremacy there; to Northern Arabia 
the Bant Tai, and to Najrin the Ban Madhij. ‘The family of 
Himyar again (descended likewise from Cuhtin), furmshed, 
through the line of Codhda, the Bani Kalb to Damat al Jandal; 
and the Bani Odzra, Joheina, and other important tribes to the 
north of the peninsula, Irac and Mesopotamia. ‘These are but a 
small specimen of the multitudes which this mighty movement 
cast forth from the south, and caused to take root in the central or 
northern districts of Arabia. The exodus long continued, until 
the population at last adjusted itself to the natural resources of the 
country. 

While the stations and empv..a between Syria and Babal Man- Likely effect 
dab decayed or disappeared, while Yemen and Petra rendered up ee 
the whole or a large portion of their inhabitants to the desert, 
Mecca, the important half-way mart upon the great western line, 
could not escape its share in the calamity. What happened in 
other quarters took place also there, though upon a reduced scale. 
Nunicrous families descended from Adnan (the remote ancestor of 
the Corcish) were compelled from time to time to migrate towards 
the East. Among these are to be found many of the important 
tribes of Najd (as the Chatufin, Suluim, Huwdzin, the Bani Bakr 
and Bani Taghlib, the Mozeina, and the Bani Tamim), which 
afterwards played a conspicuous part in the history of the penin- 
sula. Jt may be concluded that, at this period, Mecca lost the 
consequence which, as the ancient Macoraba, it possessed, and 
dwindled down into an insignificant village. Deserted by so many 
of its native tribes, it fell a prey (as will be shown in the succeed- 
ing chapter) to the attack of successive invaders from the south. 
But it possessed, in its shrine and universally recognized worship, 
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a principle (unknown at Petra or Palmyra) of life and prosperity, 
which enabled it to survive the fall of commerce. Gradually it 
recovered from the shock; and, in the middle of the fifth century, 
Cussai, a native of Corcishite lineage, again enlarged its limits, 
cleared away the encroaching shrubs, and having reclaimed many 
branches of the Coreishite tribe from the nomad habits into 
which they had fallen, resettled them in their ancient township. 
Though no longer placed on one of the highways of the world, 
Mecca still carried on a local and limited trade im grain and 
leather, in spices and in dried fruits, with Syria and with Yemen; 
and this commerce contributed, with the national pilgrimage to 
its shrine, to restore it toa permanent though reduced importance. 
Such may probably have been the early history of Mecca * 
Medina The importance of Medina (never very great till the Hegira) 
was less affected than Mecca by the cessation of commerce, 
because it lay some way to the east of the high road of the Syrian 
caravans, and it possessed a more fertile soil on which to fall back. 
Gradual Long befure Manomet appeared, Arabia had recovered from the 


readjustment 


ofcommer- unsettlement which the great change in the traffic of Asia with 
cial relations 


Europe had occasioned, and her internal relations had adjusted 
themselves to the lower level of prosperity on which she was to 
stand ;—until a new and unexpected fortune should invest her 
with a lustre unparalleled in her previous anuals, and cause the 
treasures of the world again to flow (not now as the exchange of 
commerce, but as the tribute of supremacy) in a grateful and 
continuous stream towards the cities of the sacred Hejaz. 


* There 1s nothing in Arabian tradition (excepting the verses of the 
Coran just quoted) beamng upon the cause to which I have here attributed 
the migrations from Yemen and Mecca. The ancient mercantile prosperity 
is, from its great antiquity, unknown to native sources; the commercial 
change was too slow, and its first results too gradual, obscure, and imper- 
ceptible to the looker-on of the day, to become the subject of tradition, 
which in general seizes only upon tangible events and actions such as are 
apparent on the surface. The enigrations bemg occasioned by an mopulse 
long at work, but not patent on the surface at any particular point, were 
ascribed to other events, which might mdeed have formed concomitant 
influences or proximate causes (as the apprehended breach of the dam 
at Mareb, internal dissension, &c.) but are utterly madequate alone, and 
in themselves, to account for so general and continued a movement. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 


Ante-Mahometan History of Arabia, from the Sources preserved to 
us by Mahometan Tradition. 


In this chapter I propose, from the native tradition of the oe the 
country, to trace nearly to the cra of Islam the history of the 
various tribes of the peninsula,—their rise, their progress, their 
position in the sixth century; and in conclusion, to review the 
facilities and the obstacles presented by the social and political 
circumstances of Arabia to the spread of the new religion. In the 
attempt I shall borrow largely from the admirable work of M. 
Caussin de Perceval, in which he has with incredible learning and 
labour, and much success, detailed the steps by which the inde- 


pendent and hostile fragments of Arabia became one great and 
irresistible nation.* 


* Essai sur L’ Histoire des Arabes avant L’Islanisme, Pendant I’ Epoque 
de Mahomet, et jusqu’a la réductwn de toutes les tribus sons la loi Musulmane. 
Pa A. P. Caussin de Perceval, Professeur d’Arabe au Collége Royal de 
France. Trow Tomes. Panis, 1847-8. 

M. Caussin de Perceval has in these volumes traced the history of the 
Arabian tribes and States, from the carliest glimmerings of Mahometan 
tradition, to the period when the whole were united under the banner of 
Islam. Throwing together the multitudinous and often discrepant gene- 
alogies, and accow fs of individuals and of tribes, he has collated the 
several steps of various lines, noting at what points they meet, and where 
the tradition of events disproves or corroborates the tradition of names. 
The result of his investigations is exhibited with great ingenuity and 
clearness, in fifteen tables or genealogiéal trees, in which the descent of 
the chief tribes and most famous personages of the Peninsula is traced 
up, with the approximate era of each generation, to the most remote period 
for which tradition furmshes authority. These tables add much to the 
value of the book, for the mind of the ordinary reader is bewildered with 
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Receraphical Before proceeding to the task it will be useful to note the out- 
Arabia. lines and chief geographical features of the peninsula. 

The penin- Arabia is commonly described as a triangular continent, having 
sula may be ; . wiih 

described as a right ancle at Bib al Mandeb; but it is more natural and con- 


mal venient to consider it as an irregular parallelogram approaching 

ee to rectangular, which, if we detach the province of Omin project- 
ing towards Persia, it will be found to resemble. A line drawn 
down the Euphrates, from a point above the ancient Babylon, and 
skirting the southern shore of the Persian Gulph and the bound- 
ary of Oman till it meets the Indian Ocean, will give the castern 
side of the figure: the corresponding parallel on the west runs 
from Suez, or from Al Arish on the Mediterrancan, to the Straits 
of Bib al Mandeb. Each Jine stretches over cighteen degrees of 
latitude, and extends for a length of thirteen or fourteen hundred 
miles The northern side i, formed by a line drawn from Suez 
in a north-easterly direction till it meets the Euphrates, a distance 
of about six hundred miles; and forms the ill-defined boundary 
contested by the roving tribes of Arabia and the sedentary 
inhabitants of Syria. The southern parallel is the shore washed 
by the Indian Ocean. The Jength of the parallelogram lies dia- 
gonally across the meridian; and it is broader at the south western 
extremity than on the opposite side, where the Euphrates, by its 
western bend, narrows the Syrian confine. 

Longitudinal’ Along the western line washed by the Red Sea, runs a chain of 

ena ane lofty mountains. It takes its rise in Syria and, forming the high 
land to the east of the Dead Sea, sweeps south to Mount Sinai and 
thence to the Straits of Bab al Mandeb, where it dips into the 
Indian Ocean, again to re-appear on the shores of Africa, The 
range follows closely the line of the coast, from whence the mariner 
sees its dismal and repulsive rocks of reddish sandstone and 
porphyry, at times pressing near enough to be laved hy the waters 


the maze of collateral families and tribes crossing and re-crossing cach 
other’s path. 

I am not aware that the information given in C. de Perceval’s two first 
volumes 1s anywhere available to the English reader in a complete and 
digested form; and I have therefore deemed it the more necessary to give 
as much detail in the narrative as this object of the chapter would admit of. 
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of the Red Sea, at times receding so as to form a broad margin of 

low land. The latter is styled the Tehima. Tehama 
From the centre of this great chain is thrown off at right Two lattud- 

: nal ranges. 

angles a mountain range called the Jebel Ared, which traverses 

the peninsula, parallel with its northern and southern boundaries. 

It runs from Tiyif in the vicinity of Mecca, towards Deriyeh and 

the Persian Gulph, and thus divides Arabia into two equal halves 

Another chain, the Jebel Shammir, runs cast and west between 

the Gulph of Akaba and the mouth of the Euphrates; and a third 

unites the eastern portions of both the latitudinal ranges. The 

space between these mountains is comprised in the district of 

Najd, and forms a vast expanse of lofty country, abutting upon Mau. 

the mountain chain of the Red Sea, and sloping downwards to the 

Persian Gulph. 

Between Najd and the Red Sea is situated the mountainous The eae. 
region of the Hejiz,* including both Medina and Mecca ‘The 
main longitudinal range here lies far back from the coast, at a 
distance perhaps of a hundred miles, and is in some places of 
great elevation; but the interval is filled with lesser chains rising 
from the shore, one above a. her, with alternate vales or Wddies, 
until the granite-crested peaks of the chief range overtop the 
whole. The traveller from the west who has toiled up the weary 
ascent, finds to his surprise that, instead of a similar declivity on 
the other side, he has only reached the level of the grand plateau 
or steppe of Central Arabia, which stretches away towards thi east. 

The southern half of the peninsula is divided into two parts Yemen 
‘The western quarter comprises the hilly but fertile Yemen 
Perennial streams here flow from the mountains to the sea, water- 
ing the rich corn-fields and plantations of coffee, and justifying 
the title of Yemen as the garden of Arabia. Northwards are 
Khaulin, Najr&i , and other districts, which partake more or less Kheulan, 
of the same character. The eastern division, lying between these aaned 


* That is “the barner,” as lying between Yemen and Syria; or the 
frontier between the northern and southern merchants. C. de Perceval, 
vol, i, p. 23 Sprenger’s Mohammed, p.14. Burton inclines to another 
meaning, viz. ‘“ the colligated by mountains,” vol. ii. p. 165. 

u 
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Oman. countries and Omin, is almost unknown (if we except its lofty 
and precipitous coast), and is supposed to be entirely desert. 

Arid and Although Arabia is not greatly inferior in extent to India, yet it 

inhospitable 


chatatter of does not possess a single navigable river; and, instead of a wide 
expanse of alluvial cultivation, it exhibits for the most part a 
barren and dreary waste of rock and sand. Most of the streams 
lose themselves in the sandy plains, and never reach the sea, 
excepting when swollen by heavy and continued rain. Thus 
the country is marked by frequent water courses, which, though 
generally dry, often indicate by stones and boulders scattered 
in their broad and sandy beds the violence and volume of the 
occasional floods.* Along such channels there is sometimes at 
a little depth a stratum or under current of water, breaking out 
here and there in wells, and supporting an extended strip of trees 

The Wades and vegetation. These are the Wadies or Oases of the desert 

and Oases ; ‘ ° . 
which, constrasting with the wild bleak wildeiness around, charm 
the traveller with an unspeakable freshness and verdure. 

Order In tracing the tangled thread of the lustory of this great penin- 

enone sula, it will tend to perspicuty if we follow fist the fortunes of 

il the Himyar dynasty iu Yemen, then advert to the outlying king- 
dom» of ira and Ghassin, and finally sketch the position of the 
central tribes, and of the two cities Mecea and Medina, in which 


the future interest of our story wil mainly be concentrated. 


Section I. 
Yemen and the Wimyarite Dynasty. 


The history Tn the first chapter I have referred to the national tradition and 
of Ycmen, in 


consequence poetry of the Arabs, and have admitted that with respect to genea- 
of inscrip- 


tionsascends logical and phylarchical events, their remmiscences have peculiar 


* Fiom the absence of any English name for these channels Buton 
apples the Sicihan appellation founera to them, In India the word Nalluh, 
and in the viemty of the ZZumalayas the local term Rao, gives the same 
sinification. In Arabia the common name 1s masyal or mastluh (from sey!) 
re, place of a flood or torrent. See Lurtuw’s Mecca and Medina, vol. iy. 
jO8, 
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claims upon our belicf.* In the case of the Himyar empire in the higher than 
south of Arabia there is, besides these sources, ground for believing i a iene 
that national events were chronicled by inscriptions, and thence eee 
incorporated in the traditional accounts of the Arab historians. 

It is thus possible for the history of the Himyar dynasty to 

ascend far above that of the Abrahamic tribes, which was depen- 

dent solely on oral tradition. 

The reader has probably followed with interest and curiosity These 
the successive discoveries of Ilimyar writing at Sana, Hisn al tt 
Ghorib, Khariba, and Mireb. These were ancient scats of Him- ees 
yarite rule; and as we are assured that the nation was acquainted 
with letters and far advanced in civilization and opulence, it cor- 
responds certainly with our natural expectation that we should 
find in the neighbourhood permancnt memorials of ancient great- 
ness, “ graven in the 1ock with a pen of steel.” Notwithstanding 
many learned and ingenious attempts te unravel these inscriptions 
no certain clue has yet been found In a few words, indeed, 
resemblance may be traced to ancient names in the Himyar 
dynasty ;f but the foundation is far from being broad enough to 
build any sure theory upon. 

Still there remains the indisputable fact that events of some butknown to 
description, and most lkely the names of the ancient kings of AMiboeachi 
Yemen, were thus recorded. It is also certain that, at the time of a 
the Mahometan conquest, there were alive upon the spot inhabit- nee 
ants versed in the Himyar alphabet, and able to communicate the 
meaning of the inscriptions to the curious inquirer. Wherefore, 
although the knowledge of the Musnad character became rapidly 
extinct, and we nowhere read of any native history of Yemen,} it 
is yet highly probable that the carly Mahometan writers had the 
ready means of decyphering the numerous inscriptions, and with 
the aid of local tradition of framing therefrom a chronicle of the 


names and of some of the acts of the kings of the Himyarite line. 








* Vide above, chap. 1, canons I, p, and IIL g, pp. lv. & Ixxxiii. 

t See instances given by M. C. de Perceval, vol. 1. pp. 90 & U1. 

t Hamza mentions an ancient history of Yemen: but he means no doubt 
an ancient Mehometun History. 


Confused 
and discrep- 


ant nan ative 


compiled by 
Muhometan 
lustorians 
fiom such 
soulces, 


Cahtan 800 
to 500 B.C 


Calculation 
by the lines 
of Cahlan 
and Codhua. 
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These sources of information must however at the best have 
been very imperfect. The materials presented to us by the Arab 
historians are so doubtful and discrepant that M. C. de Perceval, 
after extraordinary pains to reduce them to an uniform narrative, 
admits that they are involved in “a profound unccrtainty.”* 

The first of the Yemen dynasty is the great CanrAn.t To cal- 
culate the era at which he lived, we must note the number of 
generations between him and Dzu Nowis, the last of the Himyar 
race. As adjusted by M. C. de Perceval, they amount to thirty- 
nine; which, at thirty-three years to a gencration,{ gives an 
interval of 1,287 years. Now the birth of Dzu Nowis may be 
placed approximatively at 460 A.D.; so that the era of Cahtin 
would by this calculation be carried back to 827 B:C. 

When, however, the descent is followed by another line, that of 
Cuhldn the brother of Hinnyar, and also by the separate Himyarite 
stem of Codhda, we find only from thirty-three to thirty-six genc- 


* Tl régne une profonde incertitude sur l’histoire des Sabéens issus de 
Yectan, appelés Cahtamidcs par les Arabes. Des traditions vagues, des 
listes de rois qui ne concordent pas toutes centres elles et offrent des Jacunes 
manifestes, des généalogics interrompues ou douteuses, tels sont les docu- 
ments que les écrivains orientaux nou présentent. Avec d’aussi faibles 
éléments pour reconstiteur une histoire, ou ne peut esperer de parvenir a 
la vérité, Peut Ctre,au moins, n’est-il pas impossible @attandre a la vrai- 
semblance. Je n’étends pas nes prétentions au dela de ce terme.” Vol. i. 
p 47. M C. de Perceval docs not pretend to give us from such doubtful 
materials the truth, but only a likely approximation thereto. He has fully 
realized these modest pretensions. 


+ The names which connect the succession, or are of leadimg importance, 
are given in capitals. The same course will be observed throughout, 
especially as regards the line of Mahomet’s forefathers. 


t M. @. de Perceval calculates thirty-three years to a generation, ex- 
cepting where the exact period is known by historical fact or synchronism; 
but he admits that thirty years would, in general, suffice for an Arab gene- 
ration. Vol. i. p. 248, note 1. Sprenger allows three generations to 100 
years; he admits that “this is somewhat too high in ordinary cases,” but 
has adopted the calculation, because some of Mahomet’s progenitors were 
begotten at an advanced age, which has raised the average interval 
between the successions immediately preceding. Asiatic Journal, No. 
cexxi. p. 349. 
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rations between Cahtfin and Mahomet;* and this would bring 
closer to us the era of Cahtiin by two or three centuries. In 
favour of the more modern era there are the uncertainties and 
discrepances in the Yemen succession: for it is possible that 
different and contemporaneous branches have been confused and 
represented as one continuous line.t This is the more likely 
from the yearning of the Mahometan writers after extreme anti- 
quity, and their desire, by protracting the genealogies, to connect 
them with the Mosaical record. 


Whichever line be adopted, we may, with tolerable confidence The lente 





place the age of Cahtin between the years 800 B.C. and 500 B.C. Cae ait 
) 
extravagant 
: fiction. 
* See Tubles ii. and iii. vol. i. of M. C. de Perceval. The following cur- 
tailed abstract will explain the text more clearly :— 
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t M. C..de Per-eval admits that from the imperfection of his materials 
he has frequently been obliged, by a reference to the genealogical lines of 
descent, to suppose lacune in the reigns, and vice versa. Thus, about the 
time of Abd Shams II. the sixteenth prince of the line, a gap has been 
discovered of several names in the royal line, as we learn by comparing it 
with the genealogical trees, 

The lines of Cahlin ana Codhaa were preserved memoriter, while the 
line of Himyar was recorded at least by inscriptions, and 1s likely therefore 
to be more complete. 
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Confused These sources of information must however at the best have 
and screp- e . 

ant narrative been very imperfect. The materials presented to us by the Arab 
Mahometan historians are so doubtful and discrepant that M. C. de Perceval, 


historians ° . . ‘ 
from such After extraordinary pains te reduce them to an uniform narrative, 


mms admits that they are involved in “a profound uncertainty.”* 

Cahtin 800 The first of the Yemen dynasty is the great CanrAy.t To cal- 
culate the era at which he lived, we must note the number of 
generations between him and Dzu Nowis, the last of the Himyar 
race. As adjusted by M. C. de Perceval, they amount to thirty- 
nine; which, at thirty-three years tu a gencration,t gives an 
interval of 1,287 years. Now the birth of Dzu Nowis may be 
placed approximatively at 460 A.D.; so that the era of Cahtin 
would by this calculation be carried back to 827 B.C. 


Caleutation When, however, the descent is followed by another line, that of 
the lines : : ° : 
of Calin = Cuhddn the brother of Himyar, and also by the separate Himyarite 


d Cod! : i i 
Se erred eee ee Codhda, we find only from thirty-three to thirty-six genc- 


* Tl régne une profonde incertitude sur l'histoire des Sabeens issus de 
Yectan, appelés Cahtanides par les Arabes. Des traditions vagues, des 
listes de rois qui ne concordent pas toutes entres elles et offrent des lacunes 
manifestes, des généalogies interrompues ou douteuses, tels sont les docu- 
ments que les érrivams orientaux nou presentent. Avec d’aussi faibles 
éléments pour reconstiteur une lustoire, ou ne peut espére: de parvenir a 
la verité. Peut étre,au moins, n’est-1l pas impossible @attundre a la vrai- 
semblance Je n’étends pas nes prétentions au dela de ce terme.” Vol. 1. 
p 47. M C. de Perceval does not pretend to give us from such doubtful 
materials the truth, but only a likely approximation thereto He has fully 
realized these modest pretensions, 


+ The names which connect the succession, or are of lending importance, 
are given in capitals, The same course will be observed throughout, 
especially as regards the line of Mahomet’s forefathers. 


t M. G. de Perceval calculates thirty-three years to a generation, ex- 
cepting where the exact period is known by historical fact or synchronism; 
but he admits that thirty years would, in general, suffice for an Arab gene- 
ration. Vol. i. p. 248, note 1. Sprenger allows three generations to 100 
years; he admits that “ this is somewhat tuo high in ordmary cases,” but 
has adopted the calculation, because some of Mahomet’s progenitors were 
begotten at an advanced age, which has raised the average interval 
hetween the successions immediately preceding. Asiatic Journal, No. 
ecxx1 p. 349. 
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rations between Cahtin and Mahomet;* and this would bring 
closer to us the era of Cahtin by two or three centuries. In 
favour of the more modern era there are the uncertainties and 
discrepances in the Yemen succession: for it is possible that 
different and contemporaneous branches have been confused and 
represented as one continuous linet This is the more likely 
from the yearning of the Mahometan writers after extreme anti- 
quity, and their desire, by protracting the genealogies, to connect 
them with the Mosaical record. 
Whichever line be adopted, we may, with tolerable confidence The ldentf- 
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* See Tables ii. and iu. vol. i. of M. C. de Perceval, The following cur- 
tailed abstract will explam the text more clearly :-— 
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t M. C. de Pc-ceval admits that from the imperfection of his matenals 
he has frequentay been obliged, by a reference to the genealogical lines of 
descent, to suppose lacune in the reigns, and vice versa. Thus, about the 
time of Abd Shams II. the sixteenth prince of the line, a gap has been 
discovered of several names in the royal line, as we learn by comparing tt 
with the genealogical trees. 

The lines of Cahlin and Codhia were preserved memoriter; while the 
line of Himyar was recorded at least by inscriptions, and 1s likely therefore 
to he more complete. 
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It is this Cahtén whom Mahometan writers have identified with 
Joktiin (Yectin), the sixth from Noah; but the identification is 
one of those extravagant fictions which the followers of Islam, in 
their zeal to accommodate Arab legend to Jewish scripture, have 
made in defiance of the most violent improbability, and the gross- 
est anachronisms.* 

Cahtin was succeeded by his son Yinrds, who expelled or 
destroyed the Adites, consolidated the empire of Yemen, and gave 
to his brothers Omdn and FHadhramaut (the story is perhaps a 
myth) the government of the two countries thenceforward called 
by their names. Yardb begot Yashjob; and Yashjob, Abd Shams 
Saba the Great. 

Axsp Suams Sab is said to have been the founder of the city of 
Miurcb or Saba, represented by classical writers, under the name 
of Mariaba, as the capital of the Sabeans, and situated upon a 
mountain. He also constructed or repaired the famous lake- 
embankment (Sadd Mdrcb) in the vicinity of that city ;—remains 
of it being traceable at the present day f 





* The following passage from M. C. de Perceval 1s in complete accord- 
ance with this view -— “Tl ne parait pomt que, chez les premitres 11 est 
exlsté aucune tradition nationale relative ala fihation de Cahtan. C’est 
depuis PIslamisme seulement, quand les Arabes ont commence a recueillir 
Jes sonvenu's de leur histoire, e¢ a les eompurer avec les témviquages de la 
Bible, que la plupait des eerivains orientaux ont identifié Cahtan avec 
Yectan, tls @Heber” Vol. p. 39. In the next page, however, he adds 
that, though the identity of Johtan with Cahtan 1s not demonstrable, 
it may yet be plausibly entettamed, but only on the supposition that an 
indefinite numbet of unknown generations intervened between Cabtan and 
the descendants named by tradition as lis sons. But it appears to ine not 
only that the identity cannot be proved, bat that it cannot be mamtained 
as even possible. It 1s utterly meredible that the name of Yectan, belong- 
ing to a period twenty centuries before our cra, should have survived so 
many ages, and been reproduced in the eighth century B.C. as that of an 
historical personage, while al] that intervenes is blank. The dictum of 
Mahometan tradition on the subject 1s plamly of no more value than that 
of any speculator or scitptural harmouist of the present day. It is no 
better than that of the Medina party, who tried to prove that Cahtan was 
a descendant of Ishmacl, and therefore had no connection with Yectin, 
Kath al Wachid, p, 262); A. C. de Paceral, vol... p. 39. 

+ Others attribute its construction to the Adites, (MM. C. de Perceval, 
vol. i. pp. 16-53) in which case Abd Shams may only have repaired it. In 
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Among the sons of Abd Shams Saba are the two famous Himyar and 
patriarchs, Hmyar and Canzay, the sires (as tradition has it) of to 100 C. 
the whole Arab progeny. Their birth, according to the varicty 
of opinion above expressed, occurred from 400 to 700 B.C. The 
pure races from this descent are termed Mutdiba; those mixed Mutariba 
with supposed Ishmaelite blood, Afustériba.* 


ann wu ever 


The children of Himyat are marked by their comparatively The cintdien 


ie te f Himy 
settled habits. They lived chicfly in cities, and acquired the urbun,, those 


civilized manners and tastes of an urban life. But the descend- nomad in 
ants of Cahlin, scorning the restrictions of place and the self- aces 
imposed wants of a sedentary residence, betook themselves to the 
free and wandering occupations of the Bedouin. 

A different speech distinguished the two races. The Himyartte Himyarite 

° . e,, and Arabic 

was spoken in the towns of Yemen, and was early provided with tanguages. 
an alphabet. The Arabic of the Cahlanite tribes (acquired by 
theic intermixture with the Abrahamic tarbes of the north) did not 
possess the advantage of writing, apparently, till near the time of 
Mahomet.t The Bedouins alone cultivated poetry, and that only 
in the Arabic language. ~~: meet with no tradition mentioning 


a single couplet composed in the Himyar tongue.} 


—a 





dealing with such remote facts, we cannot do more than conjecture. For 
an account of the rums see the interesting Relation @un royage a Mareb 
(Sana) dans [Arabie méridional, enti epris en 1843, par M, Arnaud, Jounal 
Asuitique, Fevr. Mars 1845; and the 1emarks of M.Fresnel, Jbid. September 
and October, 1845. The great dam is an hour's distance from Maieb, 
p-. 242, 

*Sce Wels Mohammed, p. 2; and M. C. de Peiceval, vol. i. p. 7, where 
the third, or aboriyinal class given by the Arabs, viz. Ariba, 1s noted as con- 
sisting of indigenous tribes, such as the Amélica, Adites, Thamaid, Jadis, 
Tasm;—who, it 1s held, became extinct, but more likely merged to the 
more powerful Alutdreba and Mustdriba tribes. The three terms are only 


different forms of .he same woud We? po0 Yarob, the name of Cahtin’s 


sun, 1s from the same root. The Arabs may cither be really called after 
an historical personage so named; or, which is hkeher, the character and 
name imay be mythological, symbolwing the received opinion of the 


descent of the various Arab tribes from a common ancestor, who was 
thence styled by them Yardb. 


T Sce above, note 2, p. viit, chap. i. 
{ The Himyarite was probably the indigenous tongue of all the 1aces 
descended from Cahtan; but m the case of the tribes nugratng noithwards, 


The Tobbas 
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From Himyar, fifteen or twenty reigns, vaguely and dimly de- 
scribed, and some even of doubtful existence, may be passed over.* 
We then come to that portion of the Himyarite line known 
as the illustrious dynasty of the Tonsas,f and enter on a period 





it probably became assimilated with the Abrahamic Arabic from inter- 
course with the Abrahamic tribes. There are a varicty of traditions 
regarding the prevalence of the two languages in Yemen. Cnf. M. C. de 
Perceval, vol.1 pp. 8, 50, 56, 79. The Mahometan theory, that all the 
aborigines (Ariba) spoke Arabic, and that Ydrdd introduced it mto Yemen, 
are evidently giounded on the etymological meaning of the words, A later 
king 1s said to have introduced the Himyar tongue into Yemen “ upon 


the Arabic,” dy aii del tis a) doa | FENN || BCanY —as if the 


Aralie had been the vernacular. But the expression may refer to the 
cout language of Mareb, which perhaps repeatedly changed at various 
times. 

The fortuitous discovery of Himyar inscriptions at various places in a 
character hitherto unknown, and the fortunate recognition of an Arab MS. 
on the Himyar alphabet, give hopes that something may hereafter be de- 
ciphered from such monuments; but up to the present time little more has 
been identified than a few names, and those uncertainly. The lucubrations 
of Mr, Foister on this subject are ingenious but fanciful. 

The usual mode of writing 1s from nght to left; but sometimes the 
boustrophedon style 1s used. The letters are all separate, and the words 
disjoined by a vertical bar. Journal Asiateque, December 1838, and Sep- 
tember and October, 1845; AZ. C. de Perceval, vol... p. 79. The Maho- 
metans do not appear to have known much of the language: some saying 
that the writing was from left to nght; some that the letters were disjoined, 
others connected. It is possible that there may have been a vanety of 
styles, but the Mahometans are not remarkable for great exactness m 
such relations 

* To illustrate the absurdity of the fictions which abound mm the history of 
this line, 1t may be mentioned that the Arab writers have invented a story, 
in which a Persian king Menft Shahr, Shammu the grand-son of Timyar, 
and Moses, are all three made to appear on the same stage! ‘* Lesynchro 
nisme présenté par quelques historiens entre Chammur, Moise, et un roi de 
Perse, Menoutchchr, ne mérite aucune attention. C’est une fausse con- 
jecture, qui prend sa source dans l’idée tres exageiée que se font les Arabes 
de l’antiqwté des souverains du Yaman, dunt on a conservé les noms.” 
M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 56. 

¢ The origin of the name 1s doubtful. Some apply it to all Harth’s 
successors; others to those of them only who ruled over the entire empire 
of Yemen, and did not divide its sovereignty with others. M. C. de Perceval, 
vol. 1. p. 64. Their royal residences were successively Mareb or Saba, 
Tzafar, and Sana. Between the second and third centurics there were 
three renowned “‘Tobbas,” known by that name par excellence, 
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where historical probability rests upon progressively improving 
grounds.* 


Harira au Ratsz, or Au Firsur “the philosopher,” supposed to Huth, «the 


. . philosopher,” 
have flourished about a century before Christ, is termed the first: born 150 8 ¢. 


of the Tobbas. Ile re-invigorated the empire, and restored to his 
single sceptre several kingdoms which had fallen under princes of 
the Cahlan stock. 


His successor was Essas Dzu-l-Carnain, or “the Horned.” rssap, « the 


horned,” 
The surname is that which the Arabs accord to Alexander the iaentitied 


ee ° . with Alex- 
Great; it is connected in the Coran with some strange legends, uniter the 


especially with the construction in the north of the prodigious ate 
rampart of Yajéj and Majiy.t The marvel-loving historians of 
Arabia have not been slow to follow up the clue. Some have 
identified Essib at once as the hero of the Coran, and as the great 
Alexander; while others hold that he was a monarch contemporary 
with Abraham.t{ 

The third from Essib, styled by the forcign name of Arricus or Afrieus, 50 
Arrixtn, flourished probably about half a century before our era. ‘ 
The name, as usual, has suggested a variety of wild stories. 
Some allege that he located in Africa the Amalekites who escaped 


* M. C. de Perceval thinks that the Yemen empire may have become 
known by the title of Himya from the date of this re-union. The first 
mention of 1t in classical authors under that appellation is by Strabo, in 
describing the expedition of /alius Gallus. M.C. de Perceval finds 1t 
difficult otherwise to account for the previous silence. But it would be 
still more difficult to believe that the name of so remote an ancestor as 
Huny ar should have been then revived, and after the abeyance of so many 
centuries adopted as the distinguishing title of the kmgdom. I would 
attribute the silence rather to the ignorance of so distant a kingdom. 

t Coran, xvii. 85, et. seg. This fabulous wall has been identified with 
fortifications near he Caspian Sea made, as they say, by Alexander, 
and repaired by Yezdegird Il. C. de Perceval, vol... p. 66. Whatever 
Alexander may have done to stop the inroads of the barbarians, the Arab 
legend is too wild to be scriously considered. Possibly it origmated in 
some grand construction or work by -Alexander, a magnified account of 
which reached the Arabs, and naturally in their hands would grow apace. 

¢ Yet the ancestor of one of these parties was but just now represented 
as contemporary with the remote descendant of the other: ic. Shammuir, 
the thiiteenth or fourteenth in ascent from Essab, as contemporary with 
Moses! Such is Mahometan criticism and chronology. 

x 
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from Joshua, and who there grew up into the Berber nation; 
others, that his exploits against the Berbers procured him the 
distinctive title, The reigning prince of his day in Africa was 
Jiryir, or Giegory*—a strange contemporary indeed for Joshua! 
DiwalAdzir Africus was followed by lus brother Dzv-L-Apzir, to whose 


identified by : . . . ‘ 
C dePere- reign attach a tissue of imbecile legends, Caycaus king of 


val with ; E : ; 
fuseeot Persia, having attacked him, was taken prisoner; but was subsc- 


the Roman : 
expedition, quently liberated by the famous Rustam, and returned to his 


kingdom, after marrying the daughter of Dzu-l-Adzir.t M. C. de 
Perceval ingeniously surmises that these facts bear traces of the 
Roman, rather than of a Persian, invasion; for it was somewhere 
about this period that Atlius Gallus, after having taken Megranes 
or Negia (Najrain), besieged and was repulsed from Afarsyaba 
(Muriuba or Miireb), a city belonging to the Yemenites,t who 
were then governed by Jlasare. ‘The Chief, Ilasare, he recognizes 


*M C. de Perceval is of opimron that the Mahometan wmters have here 
confounded then idea of some ancient Afiican Prince with Gregory the 
Patrician, who commanded m Africa when mvaded by Othmin. He well 
adds, * On voit [a un exemple de peu de serupule avee Jequel Pignorance 
de quelques eQivams olientaua rapproche Jes temps les plus dloignés.” 
vol 1 p 68 

He has also an ingenious theory that Afiicus may have been employed 
by Casaio im the war against Juba, and thence gamed his African name, 
In the battle of Actium, the Aiabs of Yemen are said to have fought for 
Antony, and to have fled with Cleopazra. 

Omms Arabs, omnes vertebant targa Sabarw «Eneid, vin. 706. 

Isat notimore hkely that this Afiicus made hostile mcursions from Yemen 
mto the Roman dependencies m Africa. and that these nay have been at 
least one of the causes of the Roman expedition of /Elins Gallus, which 
followed shortly after? 

+ M. C. de Perceval traces the legend to poetical fiction mm Ferdtisi. 
*Si Jon eu recherche Pougine, on s’apeicoit, qune vague tradition, ou 
peut-étre une pure fiction présentée sous des formes indécises par le pocte 
Firdaucs, qui florissait trois siecles apres Phegire, a été arbitiairement 
arrangée par des éerivains postéuicurs sous les traits précis dun fuit histo- 
rique. Fndanci avait chanté une expédition de Cayenous contre le ror de 
Hamawerin, pays inconnnu, fantantisque, dont on a fart PArabie heureuse. 
Le poete n’ay art pas nommné ce ro: on annagind que e’était Dhou-l-Adhar.” 
Vol i. p. 72. He then shows that the Mahometan historians are utterly 
ignorant of the real history of Persia at the period supposcd. 

¢ In the ongmal 'Papavirwy; but conjectured by M. Fresnel, with some 


likelihood, to be a nustake for Tapaviror. 
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in the name of Dzu-l-Adzfr. The title, however, of this prince’s conjecture 


that it may 
son and successor, ALLisika or LeIsHra, has a more close resem- rather have 


blance to that of Strabo’s Yemenite Governor. His era also is ea un 
more appropriate; for according to C. de Perceval’s genealogical ee 

table, Aleishra (who was also called SHuranpiL, and Y aHsas) was 

born 68 B.C., or forty-four years before the Roman inroad; so that 

he could hardly have failed to take a part in the Arab defence. 

It will not escape observation that the Arab histories contain no strange obli- 
farther clue to this memorable incursion of the Romans; yet it Henle 
was a circuinstance, which from its unprecedented novelty, from eeeillee 
the lasting marks of devastation, and from the glory acquired in 
the repulse, was likely above all other events to have lodged itself 
in the national mind and tradition. Foolish and unmeaning 
stories arc, after a lapse of two thousand years, told with all fresh- 
ness of detail and circumstance; while this, which is perhaps the 
most salicnt and striking incident in the history of Arabia, and 
which occurred within five or six centuries of the Moslem cra, is 
unnoticed and unknown! 

The grand-daughter of Aleishra, the famous Queen Batxis, ee Ah 
who must have flourished during the first century of the Christian 
cra, furnishes a still more remarkable example of the illusory 
nature of remote Mahomcetan tradition. She is held to have been 
no less a personage than the Queen of Sheba, who visited Solomon Confounded 


. . by tradition 
the son of David a thousand years before! Her mother 1s said to with the 


have been one of the genii. It would be unprofitable to enter iato cue 
a detail of the extravagant legends related of this personage, some 
of which have received countenance even in the Coran. It is 
remarkable that Mahomet there represents her people as addicted 


to the worship of the Sun.* 





* See Sura, xxvii 24, et. seg. She 1s also styled by tradition Baleama or 
Yaleama; but no name ts given m the Coran, where she is srmply desciibed 
as the Queen of Saba. “Mais les mteiprétes, ne trouvant pas dans la liste 
des souveiains du Yaman, couservée par la tradition, de reine plus ancienne 
que Belkis, n’ont pas hésité 4 déclarer que e’¢tait elle qui avait fait Je voy- 
age de Jérusalem. —Leur seutimenta été preusement adopté pat les enon 
quels, et cette opimon, accreditée par Ja superstition et lignorance, est 
probablement, la cause principale qui a empéché les historicns de classer 
les rois du Yaman suivant un ordre chronologique rarsonnable.” MC de 
Perceval, vol, 1. p. 77. I would hardly call this “the principal cause ” for 
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Toba al Two more successions bring us to TopBA AL AKRAN, in whose 
ginning of | Teign occurred the celebrated exodus of the Azdites, a people 
century, A D. descended from the stock of Cahlan. ‘This tribe, under the com- 
Ame mand of two brothers, Omran and Amr Mozaixia,* became inde- 
pendent of the Himyarites, and made themselves masters of 
Mareb. Omrin died, but not (so goes the legend) without giving 
his brother intimation of the dire calamity impending over the 
Jand. The wife of Amr Mozaikia followed up the monition by an 
ominous vision. She bade him go to the embankment of the lake 
formed by the Sadd Afareb near the city; and, if he should sce a 
rat scraping the mound and detaching from it huge stones, she 
prognosticated a speedy and inevitable ruin. He went and saw 
prratan the fatal sign. Thus warned, Amr Mozaikia made immediate 
and destruc- preparations to emigrate, and set out northward with the greater 
Lake of portion of his tribe. Shortly after their departure, the embank- 
AD. | ment rent asunder, and the flood, escaping with devastating fury, 
spread destruction in its wake. 
True cause of At the close of the preceding chapter, I have shown grounds for 
the Avdites. the belief that a cause of far greater depth and extent than the 
destruction of this dam had long been at work paving the way for 
emigration. The drying up of the Yemen commerce, and stop- 
page of the carrying trade, had disorganized society and led per- 
haps to the rebellion of the Azditcs and their seizure of Mareb. 
The threatened breach of the dam accclerated the crisis, and gave 
the last impulse to an over-burdened and necessitous population, 


already eager to go forth in quest of a livelihood to some less 


the departure of the Mahometan historians from a reasonable chronology. 
Their appetite for ancient dates had a far more important source. They 
longed to complete the chain of legendary tradition by connecting Adnin 
with Ishmael, and identifying Cahtan with the Joktan of the Mosnaical 
record. The absurd antiquity thus imparted to modern names attached 
likewise to this Queen, and they were then free to deal with her as they 
pleased. The motive of identifying Belkis with the Queen of Sheba, is not 
of itself a sufficient one for the unscttlement of the chronology. 

* He is called Mozatkia, they say, from daily “rending” the garment of 
yesterday, which he always replaced by a new one; but more likely from 
“rending” the Azdites from their ancient settlements. But who can tell 
the thousand incidents from which a soubriquet may arise? 
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straitened country. The emigration took place about the year 
120 A.D.* 

Yemen, thus relieved of part of its surplus inhabitants, regained Yemen soon 
rapidly its prosperity, notwithstanding the ravages of the flood. prowenty. 
Tobba al Akran recovered his authority. He is renowned as a 
great warrior; and is said to have carried his arms to the borders 
of China. 

The fourth in succession from Tobba al Akran, was TrppAn THULIN Asad, 
Asap, Asu Kari, who flourished about the beginning of the begmning | 
third century of our era, one of the most illustrious of the Tobbas.f century, A.D. 
His name is connected with Yathreb or Medina. Being on 
an expedition to Persia, he left his son under the care of the 
people of Medina. They murdered the boy; and in revenge 
Tibban Asad besieged their city and threatened it with destruc- His attack 
tion. But two Jewish doctors of the Beni Coreitza, then resident dina: pa 
at Medina, having brought him over to Judaism, diverted him Sudien : 
from his designs by foretclling (as is pretended) that Yathreb 
would become the refuge of a great prophet to arise in Arabia. 

At their instance he visited and enriched the Kaaba as the shrine 
of Abraham, and was the first to adorn it with a covering of cloth. 


On returning to Yemen, he introduced there the Jewish religion. 





* It is important to fix the chronology of this salient point in the history 
of Arabi. The Mahometan writers agree in placing the event between 
our Saviour and Mahomet, some six, some four centuries, prior to Islam. 
The Azdite genealogies, (such as those of the Aws and Khazraj of Medina,) 
place the birth of Amr Mozmkia about five centumes before that of 
Mahomet. These considerations combine to fix the emgiation somewhcre 
about 120 A.D. M. C. de Perceval thinks that the great prosperity 
ascribed to Mareb by Strabo and Pliny aigues that the calamity of the dam 
was posterior to the Christian era. I would draw the same conclusion 
rather from the fact that the altered stream of commerce would probably 
not have worked out its baneful effect upon the Himyanite State, till after 
the Christian era. 

M. de Sacy conjectures, that the insecurity of the dam was not the real 
cause of the emigration; but was invented by the later Azdites, to cover 
some less honourable cause; perhaps fear of defeat from Tobba al Akran. 
But the view given in the text appears more natural. 

t The author of the Pe:iplus mentions Caribael as reigning at Zhafar. 
This is supposed to have been about 200 A.D. Caribael may cither have 
been this Abu Cariba-al Himyari, or lus father Calay Cartba-al Himyar i. 
C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 90. 


Circum- 
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history of 
this attack. 
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The idolaters contested the change, and appealed to the trial by 
fire; but they were miraculously confuted by the two Jewish 
doctors.* Judaism did not, however, gain any important extension 
in Yemen till the reign of Dzu Nowas, and even to the era of 
Islam it had to contend against idolatry. 

The details of the Medina expedition are much complicated 
by two circumstances. For the same adventure is attributed by 
various writers to Hassiin Tobba the Less, who flourished about a 
century after Tibbin Asad; while, in many important particulars, 
it is confounded with another attack made upon Medina by a 
sovereign of Yemen, at least three centuries after Tibbiin Asad, 
the memory of which was yet recent in the time of Mahomct.f 

After Tibbin .Asad there is a break in the Himyar line; for a 
prince called Ranta, of the Cukldinite stock and Bani Lakhm tribe,t 


* The tale of the Jewish doctors is mingled with marvels and antict- 
pations of Mahomet. The whole story is thus of such feeble authority that 
no safe inference as to the prevalence of Judatsm can be built (as Licut. 
Burton seems melincd to do) upon it. J’/grumage to Medina and Mecca, 
vol i. pp 160 and 336. 

t The two expeditions are so confounded that many of the names 
belongmg to the modern attack (as that of Ohmha, who lived im the sixth 
centurv,) are mtrodaced by a patent anachronism mto the ancient adven- 
ture The later expedition will be farther consideied when we come to 
Medina. 

With reference to the ancient attack, the fact of the Aws and Khazraj 
being then at Yathreb (fit be a bond fide fact and not borrowed fiom the 
modern expedition,) would argue for its haying oecuned under the reign 
of Hassan Tobba the Less, and not under that of Tibbin Asad Abu Carb, 
because those tribes did not settle at Medina till about 300 A.D., or a cen 
tury after the reign of the latter prinee. On the other hand, the introdac- 
tion of Judaism into Yemen, if really (as represented) a result of the 
present expedition, would favour the carher date; because there 1s reason 
for thinking that Judaism was known there before 300 A.D. 

The whole story is given at length by Hisham, pp. 7 et. seq.. and is 
common among the Mahometan historians, The reader will not fail to 
observe the ndiculous “foreshadowing” of Mahomet’s flight to Medina, 
See Journal Aswutique, November, 1838, p 444. Two valuable papers by 
M. Perron, in that and the previous number, may be consulted by the stu- 
dent, who wishes to see im greater detail the accounts of the Mahometan 
historians on the subject. Sce also M. C. de Perceval, vol.i p. 91, and 
vol. p. 647. 

t See Table at p. exhx. 
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succeeded to him. The following characteristic legend of Rabia 
is cherished*by Mahomctan writers. He was affrighted by a por- 
tentous dream; the diviners were summoned; but, as in the case 
of Nebuchadnezzar, they could not tell the interpretation unless 
the dream were made known to them, At last two diviners were 
introduced, each of whom separately narrated to the king both the 
dream and its signification: —Thou sawest a flame burst forth from ¥hs drean 


and the 
the darkness ; it fell upon the land of Tihdma, and devoured every Laknunite 


living thing. The flame prefigured the Abyssinians, who would Ira 205- 
overrun Yemen from Aden to Najrin, and rule for above seventy Pe 

years. After that, procecded the diviners, these invaders would 

be overthrown, and would be succeeded by an inspired prophet of 

the Coreishite stock, to whose rule all Arabia would submit, and 

whose law would prevail until the day of judgment. The prince, 

terrified by the threat of Abyssinian invasion, immediately sent 

off his family and adherents to Iric. This emigration took place 

early in the third century. It will be seen below that from Adi, 

one of Rabia’s sons, sprang the Lakhmite dynasty of Hira.* 

On Rabia’s death the kingdom reverted to the son of Tibbén Hessin 
Asad, HassAn Tonba, during whose reign.in the first half of the 250, aD. 
third century, a farther emigration took place from Yemen. The 
Bani Tay, a great Cahlinite family, isolated since the departure of Emigration 
their neighbours the Azdites, and like them suffering from the of tie an 
effects of the great commercial change, moved northwards and “" 
finally took up their position in the mountains of Aji and Salma 
to the north of Najd and the Hejiz. 

After four successions we find, towards the close of the third Ava Keli, o 
century, a Christian king of Yemen called App KenAt. He is king, 275 
said to have been converted by a Syrian strangcr whom the Him- = 
yarites, enraged at their prince’s defection, murdered. This is 


the first intimaticn we meet with of Christianity in Yemen; and, 


*See Hisham, p. 5, and M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. pp. 96-100. The 
latter, with reason, regards the prophecy to be a fabrication, mtended to 
cover a less reputable cause of emigration, perhaps fear of the arms of 
the Tmyarite monarch agains. whom, 1n the capacity of vassal, Rabia had 
rebelled, The Mahometan anxiety to discover or to fabricate for eshudowings 
of the coming Prophet, may have worked together with this motive. 
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as it is attributed to a foreign source, there would appcar to have 
been no indigenous or hereditary profession of 1t there. 

The next prince was HassAn Tospa, au Ascuar, or the Less, 
styled the last of the Tobbas, to whom is attributed by Hishami 
and other writers, the attack upon Mcdina just mentioned. He 
reigned about 300 A.D.; and Arab historians speak of a treaty 
concluded between him and the Meccan tribe. From this time 
forward we have frequent proof that the central tribes of the 
peninsula acknowledged a general allegiance to the Himyar king- 
dom. The relation was ever and anon interrupted by hostilities, 
and as often after short intervals renewed. 

IIassin was succeeded by Martuap son of Abd Kelal, who is 
‘famed for wise and moderate views upon religious toleration. He 
used to say, “J reagn over men's bodies, not over their opinions. I 
exact from my subjects obedience to my government; as to their reli- 
gious doctrine, the Judge of that is the Great Creator.” During this 
exemplary reign we learn from ecclesiastical history that a Grecian 
embassage appeared in the capital of Yemen. It was sent by the 
Emperor Constantius to strengthen his alliance with the Him- 
yarites, and to attract them to Christianity. At its head was the 
Indian Bishop Theophilus, who presented to “the prince of the 
Sabxans or Homerites,” among other royal gifts, ‘ two hundred 
horses of the purest breed of Cappadocia,” and sought permission 
to erect churches for the subjects of the Roman emperor attracted 
to Yemen by merchandize, and for the natives who might wish to 
embrace the religion of Jesus. So far the mission was successful: 
three churches were built, one at Tzafar, the royal residence; 
another at Aden, the point of traffic with India; a third at the 
chief maritime town on the Persian Gulph. Theophilus flattered 
himself that he had even converted the Himyarite monarch; but 
for conversion he probably mistook what was no more than a 
latitudinarian and tolerant philosophy.* It is certain that Arab 
history makes no mention cither of this mission or of its effects. 


* M. C. de Perceval, p. 112; Plahstorgius, Hist. Eccles. 1. i. chap. 4-6. 
Gibbon gives a brief account of this embassy, Decline and Fall, chap, xx. 
Philostorgius wrote his work in the first half of the fifth century. 
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Philostorgius informs us that the inhabitants of Yemen were at state of 
that time partly Jewish, partly Pagan. The Pagans, though far dearrived by 
the most numerous, practised the rite of circumcision, and hke "° ™™™¥ 
the Jews on the eighth day. They also sacrificed to the sun and 
the moon, and to other divinitics several of whose names we learn 
from Arab writers. 

After the death of Marthad, the Himyarite empire began to Disorgantva- 
decline, and its subordinate rulers to throw off the yoke of depend- renee: 3h0 
ence. ‘The disorganization arose, perhaps, from unsuccessful war 
with the Abyssinian kingdom; for, about the middle of the fourth 
century the sovercign of Axum (between the Red Sea and the 
Nile) joined to his other titles that of Aug of the Himyarites.* 

To such troubles may be attributed the brevity and frequent Period of 
uncertainty of the history of Yemen for a long serics of years. aa 
The Himyar dynasty, however, still maintained its supremacy 
over the tribes of Nayd and the Hedjfiz; and about the middle of . SOA 
the fifth century gave them a king or viccroy, called Hojr Akal al Saar 
Morir of the Ainda tribe.f AD. 

Towards the end of the fifth century the throne was usurped Dru Shenitr 
by the dissolute Dzu Shenitir. Ie was abhorred of the people In Daa 
for his flagitious deeds, which he carned to such an extreme as 
to dishonour the youths even of the most noble families One 
of them, rather than submit to his indignities, put au end to the 
tyrant’s life. This youth, called Dzu Nowas, belonged to the 
royal stock, and was unanimously called to the throne. During 490.595 
his reign there were several encounters between the Kinda viceroy wns 
supported by Yemen troops, and the tribes of Central Arabia. 

The latter were repeatedly victorions, but always returned again 


after a time to their allegiance. The Himyar dynasty thus con- 


* M. C. de Percer xl, vol.1.p.114. The Greek mserption at Axum, dis- 
covered by Salt, gives these titles as appertainmg to the Axumite monaich 
Aeizanas. See the deseription of Axum, between Meroe and the sea-port 
Adule, in Heeren’s Kes. Africa, vol. 1. p. 460, &c. 

¢ The connexion 1s also marked by the fact that Sabbah, who reigned 
over Yemen 440 to 460 A.D. made a tour of Najd, to assure lumself of 


the submission of the tribes of Central Arabia, AZ. C. de Perceval, vol. i. 
p- 116. 
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tinued to maintain its Arabian influence, until it was finally over- 
thrown Ly the Abyssinians, when the feudal authonty over the Arabs 
passed into the hands of the Prince of Hira the vassal of Persia. 

Dzu Nowis was a votary of Judaism, which he is said to have 
embraced ona visit to Medina.* This erced he supported with an 
intolerant and proselytizing adherence, which at last proved fatal 
to his kingdom. His bigotry was aroused by the prevalence and 
success of Christianity in the neighbouring province of Najrin; and 
he invaded it with a largearmy. The Christians offered a streau- 
ous resistance, but yiclded at length to the treacherous promise 
that no ill would be done to them. They were offered the choice 
of Judaism or death, and those who remained constant to the faith 
of Jesus were cruelly massacred. Deep trenches were dug, and 
filled with combustible materials; the pile was lighted, and the 
Christian martyrs cast headlong into the flame. The number thus 
miserably burned, or slain by the sword, is stated at no less than 
twenty thonsand.t 

However mufch the account of this melancholy carnage may have 


‘pic stirs up been exaggerated, there can be no doubt of the cruel and bloody 


the t nee oO 
Ain» inia to 


iio the 
wre ony of 
hho Now4s 


character of the tyrant’s administration in Nayrin. News of the 
proceedings reached the emperor Justin 1. through his ambassador 
at Hira, to which court Dzu Nowas had exultingly communicated 
tidings of lus triumph.t One of the intended victims, Dous dzu 


* TIamza states that having visited Medina, one half of the mhahtants 
of which were then Jews, Dzu Nowas was so well pleased with then 
religion, that he embraced it. But, as M. C. de Perceval shows (vol. i. 
p. 122), 1t 18 much more hkely that he became a Jew through the influence 
of the powerful and Jong established party in Yemen; and that he visited 
Medina in onder to succou the Jews against the oppressive attacks of the 
Aws and Khazraj. This agrees with the history of Medina, and 1s in 
excellent keeping with the sectarian bias winch led Dzu Nowas to the 
attack of Najran. 

+ M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 129; Hisham, p. 14. The details are 
briefly given by Gibbon at the close of the xlu. chap. of the Declne and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, and the subject 18 alluded to in the Coran, 
Sura Ixxxv. v. 4, et. scg.. where those who perished m the trenches are 
styled As-hab al Okhdad. 

t We gather this from the Greek historians. The Arabs only tell us of 
the suppliant Dous, whom the Greeks do not nention, 
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Tholabin, also escaped to Constantinople and, holding up a half- 
burnt Gospel, invoked in the name of outraged Christendom retri- 
bution upon the oppressor. The emperor was moved, and indited 
a despatch to the Najashi or prince of the Abyssinians, desiring 
him to take vengeance upon the barbarous Himyarite. Imme- 
diately an armament was set on foot, and in a short time seventy 
thousand warriors, embarked in thirteen hundred merchant ships 
or transports,* crossed the narrow gulph which separates Yemen 


from Adulis. Dzu Nowis was defeated; in despair he urged his Vietors « 
horse into the sea, and expiated in the waves the inhumanities of ed de 


Dzu how 
his career. The Abyssinian victory occurred in 525 A.D.f 695 AD) 


The African army was commanded by Aryat, who reigned over Abraha, : 


Abyssini: 
Yemen as the viceroy of the Najishi. But another Abyssinian = fi 


:, tacks 4 
chicf named Aprawa, who had accompanicd the expedition, gna a f 


» ’ 1 ‘ avi oe . 2¢ Intheesy 
rebelled against Aryit and, having slain lim in single combat, pon 570 


succeeded to the government. Abraha was a zealous Christian; 
and the efforts of Gregentius, a bishop deputed by the Patriarch 
of Alexandria to follow up the secular by a spinitual conquest, 
were seconded by him with more energy than judgment. He 
built at Sani a magnificent cathedral, and professed himself 
desirous that the worship of the Arab tribes should be diverted 
from Mecca to this new shrine. With this object it is alleged 


* The number of the force as given by the Arabs 1s probably exagge- 
rated. An ecclesiastical work mentions that 600 Roman merchantmen 
were employed on the occasion by the Abyssiman monarch. he had also 
700 hght tiansports, The Gieck authorities state that the emperor wrote 
to the Patriarch of Alexandria to stir up the Negus or King of Axume, to 
avenge the massacre of lus fellow Christians in Najan. This king is 
styled among the A1abs by the hereditary title of Najashi, which 1s another 
form of Negus. ‘The then prince 1s called by the Grecians Elesbaas (Atz- 
beha), and by the Ethiopians Calcb or Amda. The former was pivbably 
his baptismal nasic. $M. C. de Perceval, vol. 1. p 131. 


ft Some Sy1ian and Greek writers place both the Abyssinian conquest 
and the massacre im Nayian, withm the year 523 A.D. In Assemani(vol 1. 
p. 364), 1s given a letter of the Bishop Simeon, stating that tidings of the 
conquest of Nay.in reached the king of Hira carly in Feb, 524. 1t therefore 
occurred about the close of 523, Allowing time for the intervening events 
and preparations, the defeat of Dzu Nowas cannot well be placed earher 
than the begmning of 525 A.D. M. C. de Perceval, p. 133. 
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that he published a general order, and sent missionaries through- 
out Arabia, calling upon the Arabs to make the pilgrimage. The 
Meccans were displeased, and killed one of his emissaries; a 
Coreishite had even the audacity to defile the precincts of the 
Christian edifice. Enraged at such opposition and contempt, 
Abraha set out with an army to destroy the Kaaba; but he 
perished in the expedition. This attack, famous in the annals of 
Mecca as that of the Elephant, occurred in the year 570 A.D., 
Within two months of the birth of Mahomet. 

Anded Oe The history of Yemen is now detached from the rest of Arabia. 

canih over- The Abyssinian rule was distasteful to the natives; and a Him- 

Abyasinans, yarite of the royal house, named Saif, whether impelled by the 

a tyranny of the invaders, or by the hope of succeeding to the 
throne of his ancestors, sought for forcign aid first fruitlessly at 
the court of Constantinople, and then at that of the Persian king. 
From the latter, Madicarib, son of the original suppliant, at last 
obtained an order to empty the prisons of the convicts fit for war. 
With an army drawn from this source, he embarked in eight 
ships, six of which safely reached the port of Aden. The Persian 
and Abyssinian armics met, and Wahtraz the convict chief decided 
the struggle by killing Masidk the Abyssinian viceroy. This 
happened about 575 A D.* 

Embassies In the person of Mavixarin, who was installed as the ruler of 


from th ; 
tnbes on Yemen and the vassal of the Persian king, the Himyarnite dynasty 


the revival of . . 
the Himyar Scemed again to re-appear. The Arab tribes sent deputations to 


Mees congratulate him on the auspicious occasion, and among them is 
named Abd al Mottalib, the grandfather of Mahomet. But the 
story is accompanied by so many extravagant anticipations of the 
Prophet as to involve it altogether in suspicion.} 

The Abysin- ‘There is reason to believe that the Abyssinians still maintained 


a struggle with the resuscitated Himyar government, and were 
A.D. 507, 


* The account of these events 1s given in detail by HHashama, p. 19, et. seq. 
M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 146, et seq. 

+ Weil objects to the story npon chronological grounds; but his objec- 
tions appear to be removed by the explanation of M. C. de Perceval, who 
makes the Abyssinians to 1eccive the first check and overthrow in 575, 
but not to be finally expelled till 597. Weil's Mohammed, p. 8, note 1. 
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not finally subdued till the year 597. Then, after having main- 
tained themselves for seventy-two years, they were effectually 
crushed by a second Persian army under the same Wahraz, and 
Yemen sank into a simple dependency of Persia. Badzan, one of 
the early successors of Wahraz, is said to have given in his 
adhesion to Islam while Mahomet was yet alive. 


Section II. 
The Kingdom of Hira. 


I will now briefly trace the original history of the two king- arab orgm 
. ° ‘ ‘ > 7+ 1. Of the king- 
doms of Hira and Ghassin in the north of Arabia, both of which doms of Hira 
‘ se . . and Ghaasiin. 
were Arab 1n their origin, and exercised a constant and important 
influence upon the Peninsula. 
These States took their rise, subsequent to the Christian cra, In The Azdites 
: ‘. . emigiate to 
the migratory impulse which led so many tribes to move north the northand 


. 7 Cast 120 AWD. 
ward from Yemen, and transplant themselves from the shores of 


the Indian sea to those of the Mediterranean, and along the banks 
of the Euphrates. The emigration of the AzpiTEs, an extensive 
tribe descended from Cahlin the brother of Lhmyar, has been 
already fixed as having occurred about the year 120 A.D.* 
One portion moved cast towards Omiin; the other passed north- 
ward through Najran and the Hedjiz to Syria, but left many off- 
shoots by the way, sone of which commingled with the Bedouin 
tribes of Najd, while others settled at Mecca and Medina and 
played a prominent part in the subsequent history of those cities. 
The CopnAite tribe, descended from Himyar,t inhabited Mahra the codndue 


a conntry to the cast of Aden, where they were ruled by their paleran til 


4 * 7, e e . s t f 
own kings. Ata period probably anterior to the movement of sea) 


* See above, p. clvii. 

f Sce the Table at p. exhx. Some hold that Codhia was descended from 
Maadd the Ishmaehte ancestor of Mahomet, and that lis posterity settled 
in Yemen and became confounded with that of Himyar. But the legend 
1 unlikely, and probably oiginited in the desire of the Codhdites to par- 
‘icipate in the sacred descent from Ishmael. It shows, however, how un- 


certain is Mahometan tradition of remote events. M. C de Perceval, vol i 
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the Azdites, this people, pressed by the Himyarite monarchy, and 
labouring under the difficulties occasioned by the great commercial 
changes, migrated to the neighbourhood of Mecca. ‘There they 
andthenwe fell out with the local tribes, and finally dispersed themselves in 


disperses 


an various various directions. The Bani Aslam settled north of Medina in the 
IWec tons 


north. ard valley of Wadi-al-Cora: the Bani Aalb in Dimat-al-jandal on the 

175-200 AD. Syrian border: the Bani Salth on the east of Palestine: the Bani 
Yazid in Mesopotamia: and the Zaym Alidt in Bahrein. The 
dispersion took place towards the close of the second century. 

a Iyad, About the same time, the Bani IyAp and other off-shoots of the 
famous Meccan tribe* (the ancestors of the Coreish,) spread them- 
selves eastward in the Peninsula. 

Theatv ot From each of these sources, certain bands of Azdite, Codhiite, 


hhira founded ; 
by bands of and Meccan, Arabs, wandered towards Bahrein, where opposed in 


nats 200°" their eastward progress by the Persian Gulph, they combined 
together about the year 190 A.D., and, guided by the coast and by 

the southern bank of the Euphrates, alighted on the site of Hira, 

a few miles north-west of the more modern Cula. There, 
attracted by the rich and well watered vicinity, the strangers took 

up their abode, and about A.D. 200 laid the foundations of the 

city. The Arsacide monarchy was then crumbling under revolt 

and disastrous war; and the young colony, swelled by needy ad- 

~  ¥entuers and desperate refugees from Arabia, grew unmolested 
rapidly into an important State. Another city not far distant 
from Hira, called Anbar, was either founded, or having been 
previously in existence was taken possession of, by the Arabs.f 


* By the Meccun tithe I designate the ancestors of the Coreish running 
up to Adnan, and those of their descendants w ho continued in the neighbour- 
hood and attached to Mecea 

t By some the establishment of this town has been referred back to the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar IJ, who 1s said to have left here the captives 
camied off in his mroad into Arabia. But this 1s a mere hypothesis of the 
Aiab historians, who are very eapert mm imagining such causes for the 
origm of towns and kmgdoms. Another theory 1s that Tibban Asad Abu 
Carib, king of Yemen, left here his mvalid soldiers; but his expedition did 
not take place til) about 235 A.D, a considerable time after the foundation 
both of Hira and Anbar. The question 1s not one of much importance. 
The main point 1s undoubted, viz, that the kingdom of Hira originated in 
an Avah colony. 
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It appears that there was at first both an Adzite and a Codhaite The frat kin 
chief, the former at Anbir, the latter at Hira. The rule of 195-215 aD 
MAtik the Azdite was terminated by his son, who in the darkness 
mistook him for an enemy, and killed him with an arrow. The 
dying father repeated these touching lines ;— 


“Day after day I instructed him in the art of shooting; 
And, when his arm became strong, he turned agamst me his bow.” 


The incident shows with what detail even at that remote period Stee 
the history of LIlira has been preserved. As we advance, the poe 
detail becomes closer and more certain. ‘The position of Hira, mstoreat 
adjoining the empire of Persia, and on the highway to Syria, in- oe 
duced an early civilization and acquaintance with letters. Arab 

poets frequented the court of Hira, and their effusions were prized 

and preserved. ‘There was thus abundant opportunity of poetical 

as well as of public record; and both having been conveyed down 

to the era of Islam, the history of this kingdom deserves our 
confidence. 

The parricide flel to Omén; and another son, Jopzeima, Joirewa, 
succeeded to the government. During his reign the Sassanide 
dynasty arose in strength upon the ruins of the Arsacide. The 
Codhiite chief with his Bedouin followers spurned the claims of 
Persia upon their allegiance, and departed to Syria. Thus 
Jodzeima and the Azdite party were left 1” undivided possession mira be- 
of Hira, which with its Arab tribes* became the willing vassal Guten 
of the Persian king. vee 

Jodzeima made frequent incursions into Arabia, and in one of Mis wars 
them was overtaken and beaten by the army of the Himyar Ari of 
monarch, Hassin Tobba. But his greatest and most continued aa se 
efforts were dire ted against the Arab allies of the Roman Empire 
in Syria. 


* These consisted of three classes. I. The Jbdd, or inhabitants of Hira 
and its environs. Il. The Zonikhites, or Arabs (Bedouin), who had mm 
grated from Arabia into the neighbouring country. ILI. The AAdif, ther 
allies, The two latter dwelt in tents, and lived a nomad life on the pasture 
lands adjoining the Euphrates. 
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Hira and the As Persia looked for the allegiance of Hira and the castern 
mia Arabs tribes, so Rome claimed as her allies or retainers the Arabs of 
sided wi ; ; 

Pera, the Western Syria. In the struggle between the empires, the two 
Synian tribes 


with Rome, ivisions of the Syrian and Mesopotamian Arabs were wont to fight 
on their respective sides. Thus rivalry and frequent warfare 
sprang up, fomented by the private enmities of the Arab clans, 
and often receiving unexpected illustration in the pages of Roman 
history. 

Jodzoma It was after the middle of the second century, according to 


wars against . . 
the Syran Arabian authority, that the Roman Emperor (Marcus Aurelius 


Sa a Antonmmnus,) invested the chicf of the Bani Samayda, Odenath or 
2270 ADP Ino og, with the sor ercignty of Syrian Arabia. The third or 
fourth in descent from him was Amr son of 'Tzarib, whose king- 
dom extended to the Euphrates and embraced a portion of Meso- 
potamia. He waged war in the middle of the third century, with 
various success, against Jodzeima king of Hira, hy whom he was 
the widow of at length killed = Ilis widow,* Zcbbd, avenged the death of Amr 
canoe an by inviting Jodzerma under pretence of mariage to her capital, 
Jodrema. Where she put him to death. The Arab annals abound with mar- 
vellous tales of Zcbbi. She possessed a tunnel below the Euphrates, 
and on cither bank a fortress, one commanded by herself, the 
other by her sister Zeinab. Her summer residence was Tadmor, 


», a) 4 7 c > C1 . 
the son of OF Palmyra. The successor of Jodzcima (Amr son of Adi) re- 


Jodzernna by 
asmngular 


urnnece, the queen’s citadel 2,000 warriors concealed as merchandize in 


Zebhi, who 4 a ‘ Ds > FI, ry . Tap 7, a AY 
scat bags hung across the hacks of camels. ‘Taken by surprise, Zcbba 
nena fied to her river fortresses and, having in vain endeavoured to 
escape by one or the other, destroyed herself with a subtle poison 
which she always carried ina ring.f With Zcbbi the dynasty 


of Odzeina fell into obscurity. 


solved to revenge lis murder, and by a stratagem introduced into 


* According to some lus daughter. 
¢ Her speech on this occasion st Gy Jt du ceo: Lei me 
fall by my own hand, not by the hand of the son of Adv!” 18 proverbial, 


So also the proverb— dn) | pas cod Lo ye “Tt was for an im- 


portant end Cusseir cut off his nose” —refers to the stratagem by which 
Cusseir, the minister of Adi, ingratiated himself with Zebba, representing 


‘A e 
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These details leave little doubt of the identity of Odenathus and amr ana 


‘ ‘ : : e Zebba, identi- 
his wife Zenobia of classical fame, with the Amr and Zebba of sea with 


Arabic history. The fumily of Odenath, honoured with many gai'Zenoia. 
ummunities and illustrated by the royal surname of Septimius 
Severus, revolied against Rome, and about the middle of 

the third century declared Palmyra an independent govern- 
ment. Septimins Odenath, after hesitating betwixt the allegiance 

of Rome and Persia and on the captivity of Valerian inclining 
towards Sapor, at length entered upon a decisive struggle with 
Persia, and in several engagements vanquished the Persianarmies, — 
ravaged Mesopotamia, and covered himself with glory. By artful 
movements in a critical period of civil discord, he rendered 
essential service to the Emperor Gallienus, and was elevated as 

his colleague to the imperial purple. Te was assassinated at 
Emessa by his nephew Meonius.* But Zenobia killed the mur- 267 A.D 


that he had fled from the ciuelty of Adi’s son who had mutilated his nose. 
He became her merchant, and introduced the soldiers, in the manner stated 
above, as a new investment of goods. M. C. de Perceral, vol. u. p. 38. 
The whole of these cucumstances, with many fabulous adjuncts, will be 
found in Price’s essay on Arabia antecedent to Mohammed, chap..1v — Price’s 
work is simply a compilation of Persian histones and legends, without any 
attempt at historical discrimination. 

It. 18 evident that these proverbs have an individual and exclusive refer- 
ence to the incidents related, and must have taken their rise in those ey ents, 
or in the popular tradition of them. Such is not the case with the great 
majority of the Arab proverbs mentioned by M. C. de Perceval in the course 
of his history as originating 1m special events or speeches these are mostly 
of a general nature and, having nothing personal about them, are equally 
applicable to many different occasions. Thus, the adage “ Sweet honey in 
a bad jar” (vol. ii. p. 651), or “ After disarming comes captirity, and after 
captiwity death,” (ilid. p, 578,) might arise out of a thousand different cir- 
cumstances. 

* See the account of these events im Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chaps. 
x, and xi.; M. “. de Perceval, vol. u. p. 193 et seg. If we followed only 
the similarity of names, Zenohia would stand for Zeab, the sister of 
Zebba. It 1s remarkable that a Zabda or Zaha 1s also mentioned by the 
Greek and Roman authors, and Vopiscus speaks of “ Zenobiam, et Zabam, 
ejus Sociam.” as if the latter were a female: but as the person who went 
by that name was Zenobia’s general in Egypt, the feminine gender must 
be a mistake, and the correspondence with the Arabic name accidental. 
Certainly the character of Zenobia agrees only with that of Zebba. MM. C. 
de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 30, note 4. 

& 


273 AD. 


Lakhmile 
dunasti, 
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derer, and after a short but splendid reign, and an opposition to 
the Roman army far from contemptible, fled from Palmyra and 
was made prisoner as she reached the Euphrates. It can hardly 
be doubted that the Arabs and the Romans have styled the same 
hero by different appellations—the former by his proper name of 
Amr, the latter by his patronymic Orenath. As little need we 
hesitate to recognise in Zebba of Tadmor the Zenobia of Palmyra: 
beauty, chastity, commercial riches, acquaintance with the tongues 
of Syria, Greece, Italy and Egypt, and many other particulars 
common to both, point to one and the same individual.* The 
Arabian Zebba perished in a fruitless attempt to escape from her 
river battlements; the Roman heroine was captured as she was 
about to cross the Euphrates ina boat. But the Arabs mistook 
the enemy of Zenvbia; it was not the king of Hira, but the 
Emperor of Rome.t 

We return to Jodzcima, the Prince of Ilira. His daughter 
maniied Adi son of Rabia, the Lakhmite king of Yemen, (who 
emigrated with his family to Irae 205 A.D.t) and gave birth to 


or ee Amr, whom Jodzeima adopted as his successor. Strange and 


fabulous are the Arab legends of this child. He was carried off 
by the genii, and after many years found by a cistern in the desert, 
with long dishevelled hair and nails like the claws of a bird. 


* Consult the account given of her character and fortunes by Gibbon. 
Deechne and Full, chap. xi. 


¢ This subject illustrates the feeble authonty of unsupported Mahometan 
history of remote date.—“Les Arabes ont travesti Phistoire de Zénobic; 
ils font jouer au roi de Hira Amr fils 1)’Ad), le rdle de Pempereur Aurdlien 
dans le dénofment du dyame. Amr fils D’Adi pouvait avoir soutenu quel- 
que gucrre contre Zénobie; 1] aura suffi aux auteurs de Ja légende, pour lui 
attribuer la catastrophe de Zénolne ou Zebbi, que le renversement de la 
puissance de cette reine ait cu lieu sous son regne.” M. C. de Perceval, 
vol. i. p. 199. Gibbon has well drawn the same conclusion from a vital 
omission in the narrative of the East:—‘“ So little has been preserved of 
eastern history before Mahomet, that the modern Persians are totally 
ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glonous to their nation.” 
Decline and Fall, chap.x. Mahometans look with coldness and difference 
upon any conquests before the time of Islam; their nationality dates only 
from their Prophet, ™M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 21; Price’s Essay, as 
above, p. 121, ef seg, 


t See p. chx, and Table at cxhx. 
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After Jodzeima’s death he vanquished Zebba, as already related, 
and achieved several conquests. Amongst these was Mesopotamia; 
for after Zenobia's fall, the Romans loosened their grasp on that 
province, and it fell under the empire of Persia and the govern- 
ment of Hira.* 

Amr was succeeded by his son Imrut Cays I. who according to ImrutCays1. 
certain Arabian authors, was a convert to Christianity. The fact 
is improbable; but it is not unlikely that Christianity had been cnnstanty 
introduced among his subjects before the beginning of the fourth ™*™°%* 
century. 

It was in this reign that Sapor II. of Persia visited some of the The king of 
tribes of Central and Northern Arabia with severe reprisals for pits 
ravages committed during his minority. The brunt of his fury ~ 
fell upon the Bani Tyid, Bani Bakr, and othe: families of Meccan 
origin. To prevent similar incursions the king also caused adecp .. 4 4, ga the 
trench to be dug from the Persian Gulph along the frontier of trench of 
Trac; and, though it formed but a feeble obstacle to the Arab in- 
surgents, yet thiee centuries later, on the Moslem conquest, the 
remains of the Khandac-Sabir or “trench of Sapor” were still 
visible near Cadesiya. 

After two or three intervening reigns NomAn I. reached the Nomint 
throne. Under his auspices Hira became prosperous and powerful, pe eee 
and acquired the appellation //trat al Nomdn, contracted by the 
Syrians, Greeks, and Romans into Hrrta. 

Yezdegird, king of Persia, entrusted the education of his son, raueates 
Babrim Gour, to Noman, who built for his use on a salubrious a 
site the famous palace of Khawarnac. ‘The Greek architect Palace of 
imprudently divulged that if a certain stone, known to himself ees 
alone, were removed, the edifice would fall to the ground: Noman 


* Tluis fine. result of the struggle may possibly have given the turn to the 
legend which connects the fallof Zeuobia with the princes of Hira. MM. C. 
de Perceval, vol. ti. p. 46. 


+ M. C. de Perceval mentions on the authority of de Lequien (01 zens 
Christianus, ii. 1078,) that some Roman captives brought to Babylomia, 
introduced Christianity there about 271 A.D. Even apart fiom such cause, 
it is probable that, m the ordinary course of diffusion, Christianity had 
reached across the desert by that period. But the court of Hira was 
addicted to idolatry for sume time after. 
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resolved that the secret should perish with the builder: the un- 
fortunate Sinnimir was precipitated from one of the lofty bastions 
and dashed to pieces.* 

Symeon the Under Nomiin Christianity made rapid progress. It was about 


Sty hte visited 
bymult the year 410 A.D. that Simeon the Stylite retired to the top of a 


Mesoptae hill of Antioch, and by a hfe of wonderful austerity, and the fame 
of miraculous powers, attracted multitudes to his presence. Irac 
and Arabia heard the rumour of his virtues. Many Arabs 
joined the throng of his admirers, and became well disposed to 
Christianity Noman, fearing perhaps lest enthusiasm for the 
Syrian monk might engender a leaning towards the Roman 
government, forbade his subjeets under pain of death to visit the 
desert sanctuary. But the monarch saw a dream by night, in 
which Simeon appeared to chide him, and caused two of his dis- 
ciples to administer a severe castigation for his ungodly conduct. 
The prince awoke smarting under the visionary chastisement, and 

Nomant, made haste not only to withdraw the prohibition, but to allow the 

Christianity, erection of churches and welcome the ministration of ecclesiastics. 
This narrative was reccived by a Roman General from the mouth 
of Nomin who added that, but for the dread of the Persian mon- 
arch, he would not have hesitated himself to become a Christian T 
It is agreed by all that Noman abandoned idolatry, and it is 
affirmed by some that he embraced the Christian faith. There is 
at any rate, good ground for believing that, dissatisfied with the 

abduateyund World, and anxious to pass the rest of his days in quiet devotion, 


disappears, 


4isaAb. he abdicated the government, and about 418 A.D. sib aaa t 








rn rr tn tt 





* Hence “to receive the reward of Sumumdr,” means to be treated un- 
gratefully. 

+ This was the period when Yezdegird distinguished himself by the 
persecution of Christianity, 416 A.D. 

+ Nearly two centuries afterwards the Poct Adi made allusion to this 
fact in the following verses, addressed as an admonition to Noman V. his 
pupil, and a descendant of this prince:— 
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Noman was followed by Monpzir I. who finished the education mundar 1. 

of the famous Bahram, and aided him in securing the Persian ewer 
crown. The persecution of Christianity, persevered in by Bahram, 
rekindled hostilities with the Roman empire. The Romans be- postitties 
sieged Nisibis; Bahram hurried to its succour, while Mundzir Tine 
with a cloud of Arabs threatened Syria and even Antioch. The 
churches were filled with suppliants to avert the coming vengeance; 
a panic seized the Arab troops, who tuined their arms against 
each other and precipitated themselves into the Euphrates.* This 
occurred early in the reign of Mundzir. In 422 A.D. a lasting 
peace was concluded and we hear little more of him from the 
Greek and Latin historians, whose incidental notices of the border 
Arabs are confined to the wars between the two empires. 

Towards the end of the fifth century hostilities again broke out cone 
between Persia and Constantinople, and Noman III. during his 
short reign was constantly engaged, with various fortune, in war- 
fare with the Roman troops. About the beginning of the sixth 
century, an irruption of Arabs, independent alike of the Roman 
and of the Persian rule, carried terror and devastation throughout 
Syria. These were the Bani Bakr and other central clans, who 
under the guidance of the Kinda chicf Zdith, son of Amr al Macstfir, Irruption of 
(of whom there will be further mention hereaftvr,) threw them- sential tres 
selves into Western Syria: but, having in 502 A.D. concluded a ae 
treaty with the Roman emperor, they turned their arms against mene 


the kingdom of Hira, defeated the troops sent to oppose them, and 


“ Reflect upon the Lord of Khawarnace, (for reflection leadeth to wisdom, ) 
how, when one day he looked abroad from his battlements, 

“His heart was entranced by the view of lus wealth, the multitude of 
his possessionr, the river that flowed beneath him, and the palace of 
Sedir.-- 

“But suddenly his heart smote him, and he said, What is there to be 
envied in the living (possessor of all these things), seeing that he hasteth unto 
the dead?” 

Sedir was another famous country palace, which Noman built for him- 
self. M. C. de Perceval, vol. 1i. p. 59. 

* Cnf. Gibbon, chap. xxxii. These facts are of course gathered from 
the Greek and Latin authorities alone. 
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Interregnum plundered the country all around. The panic and confusion were 
80 great that Harith seized possession of the defenceless city and 
assumed the government; but in a short time he retired with his 
Arab hordes to thcir native deserts.* 


Imraleays TH After this interregnum, ImruLcays III. became fixed in the 
relatons government of Hira. Ina previous incursion into Arabia, he had 
with Central ‘ ; A 

Arava, Carried off the unrivalled beauty Ma-al-Sama, or “water of the 


heavens,” who bore him a son and successor, named Mundzir.ft 
The seizure of this lady occasioned serious hostilities with Central 
Arabia; but they were at last put a stop to by the marriage of 
Mundzir with Wind daughter of Hiarith, the marauding chief 
noticed above. 

Mundzu 1 The early part of the reign of Munpzir ILI. was full of trouble. 
At this time the communist principles of the imposter Maz- 


Revgm of dak, adopted and enforced by the sovereign Kobid, were rife in 
} e s e 
Persia, and Persia, and threatencd society throughout the land with utter 


* Joshua the Stylite, a contemporary historian, calls these imvaders 
Thalabites. Their leader is also called by Theophanes ‘ Aretas surnamed 
Thalabanes,” ‘0 rig OadaBarng, or son of the Thalabitess, The Arab his- 
torians tell us that the invaders were of the Bam Bakr, which corresponds 
with the title given them by the Greek writers as including the great 
branch of the descendants of Zhdluba, the fourth in descent from Bakr 
son of Wail. It is remaikable that Hiarith’s mother was descended from 
Thalaba, though his father was of the tribe of Kinda, The Matronymec 
of the Greek lustonian thus smgulaily coincides with the facts given us by 
the Arabs; and the coincidence imparts credibility to the whole narrative. 

+ He 1s called by the Greek historians ’ANapovdapog 6 Sexcenc, or Al 
Mundzir, the descendant of Shukika, M. C. de Perceval, by an ingenious 
and apparently sound deduction, checks by means of this title a confusion 
in the chronology of the Arab lustorians themselves. Some of them mis- 
guided by the similarity of name, make Shakika the mother of NomdnI.; 
whereas she must have been the wife of his son MundzirJ. and mother of 
Noman the Second, who was the ancestor of Mundzir IIT. in the text. 
Mundzir I. had a second wife, Hind, the mother of MundarII.; and to dis- 
tinguish Mundzir IIL. from him, he was styled by the Arabs “ the descendant 
of Shakika.” But had Shakika been the wife of Mundzir the First's father, 
the title would have been meaningless, as applying to Mundzir I. as well 
as to Mundzir III. The phrase ’AXapovdapog 6 Lexceng preserved by the 
Greeks from the Arab currency of the day, thus ingeniously applied, serves 
to correct the later Arab authorities. M. C. de Perceval, vol it. p. 77. 
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disorganization, Mundzir rejected the abominable doctrines; and expulsion of 
in the year 518 A.D. his domains were by the Persian court f fiom Hira, 
assigned to the Arab Ifarith. But principles so abhorrent from 

human nature could not long hold their ground. The imposter 
carried his arrogance to the pitch of demanding the quecn of 
Persia: her son, the future Kesra (Chosroes) Anushirvan, boiled 

with indignation at the request; but he repressed his anger, and 

bided his time for revenge. The socialists* redoubled their 
efforts, and Kobiid at last secing his throne in danger, abandoned 

the sect to his son. Kesra was not long in beheading Mazdac, 

and in one morning 100,000 of his followers ac said to have 
atoned with their lives for their unhcard of cnormities. 

Mundzir, now aided by Kesra, having expelled Harith from Mundzr's 
Hira and pursued him with slaughter into Arabia, re-entered pomget 
upon the government, 523 A.D. His reign was thenceforward nraesel Oe 
not only prolonged but prosperous, and he attained to a power sere 
unknown by any of his predecessors. 

Abul Feda asserts, and Christian historians gencrally believe, rectesastieal 


that Mundzir ILI. was a convert to Christianity: but the conclusion Gara eae 


is contradicted by stronger evidence. In the beginning of his ieiare 
reign he may have prosecuted enquirics into our fuith; but there 

seems no reason to doubt that, like the generality of Arabs in 

his day, he remained a Pagan, and that towards the end of his life 

he alternately protected and persecuted the Christians. 

Eutychian doctrine was at this time supported by the Emperor fe confutes 
Anastasius, and caused dissension in the church. Severus, the em Ba 
Patriarch of Antioch, shortly after the accession of Mundzir III, 
sent two bishops to gain him over tohisside. The prince listened 
a while to their arguments; but at last having adroitly entrapped 
them into the confession that angels could not die, he drew the 
deduction thay much less could the divine nature be subject to 
death, and caused his reverend guests torctire in confusion. The 


* They appear to have coalesced with the Mantcheans. Indeed the Grecks 
call both by the latter name. and the Arabs both by the term Zenddica. 
Chap. xlii. of Gibbon’s Dechne and Fall may be consulted for the details of 
this period, 
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story is probably founded on fact, and illustrates the opposing 
heterodoxies that were gradually paving the way for Islam. 
A deputation Another deputation deserves especial notice. Two Grecian 
stantinople is generals having fallen by the chance of war into the hands of the 
present when ~ , é 
Mundzir 11 king of Hira, the emperor Justin sent an ambassador named 
tidmgs of the Abraham, with the bishop Simeon, to demand their deliverance. 
m Najuin, Failing to find Mundzir in his capital, they set out on the 20th 
Parts January, A.D, 524, for his camp, which they reached ten days’ 
journey to the south of Hira Their mission was successful. It 
was during this visit that Mundzir received the letter before 
noticed from the Jewish prince of Yemen, Dzu Nowis, giving 
tidings of the butchery of the Christians in Najran, and inviting 
him to follow the example he had set. After causing the letter 
to be read aloud to the army, in which was a great multitude of 
Christians, Mundzir thus addressed them :— See ye not how your 
fellow Christians are treated elsewhere? why will not ye renounce the 
religion of Jesus? Think ye that I will treat you more favourabiy 
than other princes who have proscribed them?” From amid the 
ranks, a soldier boldly replied ;— We were Christians before we 
were thy subjects. No one dare make us renounce our fuith: tf 
forced to defend ourselves, the arm and the sword of each of us are 
as good as the arm and the sword of any other.” Daunted by the 
courageous answer, Mundzir continued to the Christians their 
liberty; but it is sufficiently evident that he was not a Christian 
himself.* 
Alehancesot Soon after the death of Hiarith, the influence of the tribe of 
Arabia trans Kinda, the representative of the Himyar dynasty in Central 
Persia, Arabia, waned and expired. The Abyssinian invaders (525 A.D.) 
mo Ae were regarded with aversion by the Arabs, and the allegiance 
hitherto yielded to their predecessors in the government of Yemen 


was transferred to the house of Hira, or rather to Persia of which 


* It is however somewhat suspicious that this scene, so critical for the 
Christians of the Kast, should have been enacted just as the embassy 
happened to be there. The account may be coloured and exaggerated, 
but even its invention would have been in the highest degree improbable 
had Mundzr been a Christian. 
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it was the vassal.* This important change, which occurred Mundie 
about 580 A.D., enabled Mundzir, relieved of all apprchension lone cad 
from the south, and even strengthened by a new reserve of allies letra 


: . : against the 
from that quarter, to prosecute his Parthian warfare against fomans and 


Syria. Suddenly as a thunderstorm his troops would darken stn ha 


some fated spot, sweeping in their train terror and devastation, 
captivity and death; they would as suddenly disappear, scorning 
the pursuit of the Roman army, which could find no sign of their 
enemy but in his ravages. For thirty years, with few intervals 
of truce, these hostilities were waged either against the Romans, 
or their ally the Arab dynasty of Ghassin.t It was in this 
period that Belisarius distinguished himself in repelling the 
inroads of the Chosroes, which reached even to Antioch,f and in 


* It was through the exercise of the influence thus acquired, that Mund- 
zir IIT. put a stop to the desolating war, (the war of Busis,) wluch so long 
raged between the Bakr and Taghhb titbes; and forecd them to send to the 
court of Hira eighty young men yeaily as pledges of peace, These formed 
the corps of the Rahdin, and were regarded as the flower of Arab chivalry. 
The greater part, if not the whole of the Maaddite tribes (2c. those of Meccan 
origin) submitted themselves to Lira. 

Tt In these lengthened campaigns the private disputes of their respective 
vassals not unfrequently embioued the Persian and Roman Governments 
themselves, or were at Icast the ostenseble cause of war. The following 1s an 
example .—* Unpractised in the at of violating ticaties, he (the Persian 
King,) secretly excited Ins bold and subtle vassal Almondar. ‘That prince 
of the Saracens, who resiled at Hira, had not been included m the general 
peace, and still waged an obscure war against his rival Arcthas, (Ze. Harith 
V.) the chief of the tribe of Ghassin, and confederate of the empire. The 
subject of their dispute was an extensive sheep-walk in the desert to the 
south of Palmyra. An immemonial tribute for the license of pasture ap- 
peared to attest the rights of Almondar, while the Ghassdinide appealed to 
the Latin name of Strata, a paved road, as an unquestionable evidence of 
the sovercignty rod labours of the Romans. The two monarchs supported 
the cause of waeir respective vassals; and the Persian Arab, withont 
expecting the event of a slow and doubtful arbitration, enriched his flying 
camp with the spoil and captives of Syria.” Gubbon’s Decline and Fall, 
chap. xli; AZ. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 98. 

{In 528 A.D. Mundzir appeared in the vicinity of Antioch, and burnt 
the suburbs of Chalcis (Kinasrin). By the time the Roman troops were 
put in motion, he had regained the desert with a multitude of captives. 
M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 93. This is not to be confounded with the 

ad 
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preserving the Roman frontier. Mundzir was at last killed 562 
A.D., in a campaign against Harith V., of the Ghassin line.* 

songy4'ApD, Aé& IIL avenged the death of his father, by a fierce and 
instant attack upon the Ghassinide kingdom. Peace was soon 
after concluded between Persia and the Roman Empire. But Amr, 
dissatisfied at the discontinuance of a pension previously received 
by his father, sent an embassy of complaint to Constantinople ; he 
was mortified by the incivility with which it was reccived, and 

Hostites in again overran Syria with his armies. He also waged bloody wars 

Central with the Bani Tay and Bani Tamim, the latter of whom had mur- 
dered his brother. He met with his death A.D. 574, in a singular 
mode, highly illustrative of Arab manners. He had vaingloriously 
sworn that his own mother should be served by the mother of the 
haughtiest Arab in the land. At an appointed festival, the 
mother of Amr a warrior-poet of the Bani Taghlib, was invited into 
the tent of the prince’s mother, who sought to entrap her into the 
apparently insignificant act of handing to her a dish. But the 
proud spirit of the Arab lady spurned the office, and resenting the 
affront she screamed aloud for help. Amr the poet sprang for- 
ward at his mother’s call, and struck Amr the prince dead upon 
the spot. It was in the eighth year of this king’s reign that 
Mahomet was born. 


invasion of Syria and sack of Antioch by Chosroes in 540 A.D. Gibbon, 
chap. xlii. 

* An incident in one of these Syrian campaigns throws light on the re- 
ligious practices of the northern Arabs. In the year 541 A.D. Belisarius 
having convoked a council of war, two Roman officers in command of Syrian 
garnsons declined to follow the army to Nisibis, on the plea that their ab- 
sence would leave Syria and Phenicia exposed to the attacks of Mundzir, 
Belisarius argued that as the summer solstice was at hand, when the Arabs 
devoted two months to the rites of their religion without resorting to arms, 
there was no cause for apprehension; and he promised to let them go 
when that period was expired. These were the months of Meccan pilgrim- 
age: and hence we learn that Mundzir and the majority of his Arabs 
followed the religion of the Hejaz. On turning to the chronological tables 
of M. C, de Perceval, we find that at the period referred to the Meccan pil- 
grimage actually fell at the summer solstice;—a singular coincidence in 
confirmation of his system and calculations. 

In another place Procopius loosely states, that Mundzir having made 
prisoner a son of the Ghassanide prmce, immolated him to Venus. By 
Venus he may posstbly mean Lat or Ozza. 
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Henceforward the glory of Hira declined, and there is even an Mundztr IV 
uncertainty about some of the successions to its sovercignty. In™ more 
580 A.D., Munpzir IV. was raised to the throne. Jealous of his 
brothers, or anticipating the success of the Romans, he repaired 
with his suite to Constantinople and abandoned the Persian cause. joing the 


; R 
Subsequently, he again changed sides and went over to Hormuzd ji detection 


the Persian monarch, who conferred on him the crown of Hira. gity."° 
He fell at last as a captive into the hands of the Romans, and for 
his defection was banished to Sicily.* 

NomAn V. Anu Casus succeeded to thethrone. He was brought Noman v. 
up by Adi, who was one of tle most renowned of the city pocts,f and 583-000 ALD. 
whose life illustrates the history of Hira. Lis remote ancestor 
Aytb (Job), of the Bani Tamim, a Bedouin tribe of Meccan 
origin,t committed murder, fled to the court of [ira and, being 
received with distinction, settled there. The sixth in descent 
from him was the poet Adi, whose father and grandfather both 
held offices of trust at Hira.§ Adi and his father were charged Is preceptor 
with the education of the young Nomin. In process of time Adi 
received at the Court of Persia the post of Arabic Secretary to employed at 
the Monarch. In 581 A.D. he was despatched on a specific Pera 7 
embassy to Constantinople, and entrusted with a rich present” ‘ 
for the Emperor Tiberius. He travelled back by the imperial 
relays of horses, and by a route calculated to convey the largest 
idea of the power and resources of the Roman Empire. On his 
return to Mediin or Ctesiphon, he obtained leave of absence to 
revisit Hira, where he was received by the prince and the people 
with triumphant acclamation. On this occasion he met, at the 
church of Tima, Hind, the granddaughter of the reigning prince 
Mundzir IV., and daughter of his own pupil Noman. As the 


damsel partook of the Sacrament, Adi caught a glimpse of her, and 





* This is the account of the Greck historians; the Arabs make him perish 
in a battle with the Ghassimde army. 

t The city poets were regarded as inferior to the free poets of the desert. 

t See the statement at p. cxev. 

§ His grandfather was secretary to Noman IIL, and his father director 
of the Post. On the death of Noman IV. his father was placed by the 
people in temporary charge of the government. 
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pated Hind became enamoured.* His passion was reciprocated, and though 
NominV. she was scarce eleven years old, they were united in marriage. 
Teen These facts show that both Adi and Hind professed the Christian 
Christians. faith. It is agreed by all that Noman V. was likewise of the same 
religion; and by some his conversion is attributed to the instruc- 
tion of his preceptor Adi.f 
Adi im- It was by Adi’s influence at the court of Persia that Nomin V. 
manera was chosen from amongst his brothers to be the king of Hira. 
Nomin. "But that influence procured for Adi encmics at home. He was 
misrepresented to Nomin who, forgetful of what he owed to him 
both as preceptor and patron, deccitfully invited him to Hira, 
cast him into prison and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
king of Persia, put him to death. His widow Hind retired to a 
convent, which was thenceforward called by her name (Ddyr 


Hind). She survived to see Hira fall into the hands of the 


ae 











* This occurred on a Maundy Thursday,—with such detail has the narra- 
tive been preserved. 

{ It is said that he was won over from idolatry to Christianity thus: The 
prince and his preceptor chanced im their walks to pass by a cemetery situ- 
ated between the city and the river. Adi said, “ Dost thou know what the 
inhabitants of these tombs say? This 2s thetr language,” 


‘ . \ t a 
2 FR psi Sy Lye pil be Ure 
% Ji ae Jle pull WN IS * a pdall we) lass PS 
“Oh ye company of travellers hasting along upon the earth and labouring! 
Like you, we lived; like us, ye too shall dic! 

Many a company have made their camels kneel down around us;— 

And as they halted, quafted wine impgled with the limpid stream;— 

The morning passed away, and lo! they had become the sport of time;— 

Even thus is time but one change following upon another.” 

Noman was deeply moved by the solemn warning conveyed in theso 
touching lines, and embraced the Christian faith. 

Others say that Simeon, the bishop of Hira, delivered him from a 
demon by which he had been possessed: ond that he then became a 
Christian. 

Under any circumstances it is agreed that he was convertcd before his 
accession to the throne, Jf. C. de Perceval, vol. u. p 143. 
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Moslem army. -To crown the strange vicissitudes of her life, the singles 
warrior Mughira, the Mahometan commander of Iric, repaired to in the history 
her convent in the year 661 A.D. and demanded the hand of the uind. 
princess, then about ninety years of age, in marriage. “ If it 

were my youth or my beauty,” she replied, “that dictated the 
proposal, I should not refuse; but your desire is that you may 

say The kingdom of Nomédn, and with it his daughter, have passed 

into my hands. Is not that your thought?” Mughira confessed 

that it was, and she scorned the union. This insulting interview 

she did not long survive. 

Hira no longer retained the prestige of victory over the Central Nemin V 
Arabs. The troops of Nomin V. were discomfited by the Bani Arlee 
Yarbé, a branch of the Bani Tamim, from whom his court wished 
to take the Riddfa or Licutenancy, and give it to another tribe.* 

The two sons of Noman were captured, but gencrously released 
by the Bani Yarbo, who preserved the privileged post. 

Nomiin V. is fumous in the annals of Arabia chicfly because his Me incurs the 

: ‘ displeasure 
reign approached close upon the rise of Islam, and he was the patron of the 
of several renowned pocts who celebrated his name.t But his end na 
was darkened by disgrace and misfortune. Zeid, the son of Adi, 
resolved, by a stratagem, as singular as it proved successful, to 
revenge the murder of his father. He pictured in wann colours the 
charms of the women of Hira before the king of Persia, who readily 
adopted the suggestion that some of the fair relatives of his vassal 
might well adorn the royal harem. An embassy, charged with this 
errand, was despatched to Nomin who, surprised and alarmed by the 
demand, expressed aloud his wonder that the monarch of Persia was 
not satisfied with the antelope beauties of his own land. The term 


was equivocal, and Noman was denounced as having insulted the 





*The tdf took his place at the right hand of the king, rode behind hun, 
&c. The office was established by Mundzir III, MM. C. de Perceval, vol. u. 
p. 102. 


+ His name has descended in many ways. His partiality for the flower 
called the anemone, procured for it that name: for it was called Shaciick 


an-noman, pyorsll (HES —So also a town built by him on the right 


bank of the Tigris, between Wasit and Baghdad, was called Nomaniya. 
M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 156. 
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females of Persia by likening them to cows. ‘The wrath of the 
Chosroes fell heavily upon his ungallant vassal, and he fled from 
Hira. After vainly wandering in search of allies among the Arab 
tribes, he left his arms in the custody of Hani a chief of the Bani 
Bakr, and in despair delivered himself up to the king of Persia. 
The unfortunate prince was passed in mockery between two long 
rows of lovely girls splendidly attired, and by each was taunted 
with the question whether she was a Persian cow. He was 


The Lakh- cast into prison, and there died or was murdered. Thus ended 


mite d 


terminates” the LAKHMITE DYNASTY in the year 605 A.D., having lasted for 


An Arab 
raised to th 


the long space of 327 years. 
An Arab of the tribe of Tay, who had rendered service in 


government action to the king of Persia, was raised, but within circumscribed 


of Hira 


The ee 
Bakr op 


limits, to the government of Hira. Meanwhile the Chosroes 
demanded of I1ini the arms and property which Noman had de- 
posited with him. The Bani Bakr resented the claim, and indig- 


the king of nant at the murder of Nomin assumed a hostile attitude, and 


ry 
, 


and defeat 
him in the 


carried pillage and confusion into the Persian provinces. The king 
vainly endeavoured to check them by conferring upon Cays, one of 
the Bani Bakr chiefs, an extensive grant of land around Obolla, on 
the right bank of the Tigris. But, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Cays and the hospitality by which he sought to render popular the 
Persian cause, the depredations still continued, and the king re- 
solved on inflicting a signal retribution upon his rebellious vassals. 
The influence of Hira assisted in swelling with Arab allies the vast 
Persian army, which was to crush the Bani Bakr. But the word 
of alarm had been given, and as it rapidly passed from clan to clan 
amongst the ramifications of that great tribe, the Arabs flocked to 
the rendezvous in the valley of Dzu Car. The opposing ranks 
were about to close, when the iron-hearted Hantzala, who had 
been by acclamation chosen commander, with his own hand 
severed the girths of the camels on which were seated his wife 
and the other women of the tribe; and thus abandoned them, in 
case of defeat, to certain captivity. The Arabs fought with despe- 
rate bravery, and the Persian army was completely routed. This 
defeat, ominous of the fate of Persia, took place A.D. 611. A few 
months previous, Mahomet, now forty years of age, had entered 
on his prophetical career. 
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The Chosroes, enraged at this defeat, deposed Iyis, the Arab 7 
Governor of Hira; which, ruled thereafter by a Persian grandee sarany of 
called Zidiya, fell into the rank of a common Satrapy, and remained 
thus till swallowed up in the Mahometan Empire. 

The Bani Bakr continued to maintain the independence which The Arab 
they had achieved at Dzu Car. The other tribes of Central ot helt 
Arabia, hitherto held in vassalage by the Persian king through Peres, 
his Arab representative at Hira, now spurned the patronage of a 
Persian Satrap, and regarded with contempt the power of a nation 
torn by discord, and of a throne paralyzed by unceasing successions. 

The warrior Prophet was now rising into view as the paramount 
chief in Arabia, and the central and western tribes between 628 
and 631 A.D. joyfully transferred their allegiance from a foreign and transfer 
and decrepit power to a native and vigorous government. But the met, 628-631 
Arab tribes of Mesopotamia, who professed Christianity, still con- 
tinued for some years longer to oppose Islam, and to recognize the 


authority of Persia. 


Section III. 
The Ghasséinide Dynasty. 


We now turn to the kingdom of the GuassAmte Arabs, situated 
on the western side of the Syrian desert. 

The fortunes of Odenathus and Zenobia, who belonged to the Kinge or 
Ghassinide tribes, have been already traced. After thcir fall the fi? _ 
Romans recognized as kings or phylarchs of the Syrian Arabs naca, 
the chiefs of the Bani Sulth,* or of the Tondkhites who came *°™ 
westward from Hira.t 

It has been related above how about 120 A.D. a great body the Ardites 
of the Azdites emigrated from Yemen. They halted in the Hejaz @ur's;"® 


in their northward progress; but, after a lengthened residence in “"™““" 


* A Codhiite tribe, which, ar above-mentioned, migrated from Yemen to 
Syria, Vide supra, p. clxvi. 
t See note at p. clxvn. t See p clvi. 
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their north- the valley of Batn Marr not far from Mccea, they found the 


ward journey 
from Yemen. country too confined for them; and again, in the beginning of the 


third century pursued their northern journey. About this time 


inSvries they received the appellation of Ghassdn from their long residence, 


baad by the way, near a fountain of that name. At last, during the 
dynasty of Odenath, they emerged on the plains of Bosra, and the 
country of Balcia. The Bani Salih, who inhabited the vicinity, 
allowed them by direction of the Roman authorities to settle, but 
demanded a tribute, which after an unsuccessful struggle the proud 
Ghassinites consented to pay. But they paid unwillingly, and 
watched for an opportunity to throw off the yoke. About the close 


Contest with of the third century, during an altercation between one of the chiefs 
the Ban 


Salih and the tax-gatherer of the Bani Salih, the latter was killed; both 
tribes took up arms, and the Ghassiinite party were completely vic- 
torious. The Roman authorities were little interested in the 
struggle. They needed a barrier between Syria and the Persian 
frontier; but they were indifferent whether it consisted of the Bani 
Salih, or of the Bani Ghassiin. When therefore the latter agreed 
to be their faithful allics, the Romans made no difficulty in acknow- 


their chief, ledging their chief ‘THALaBA son of Amr, as the phylarch or 


aoe king of the Ghassinites. It was stipulatcd that, in case of need, 


yt the Arab should aid the Emperor with 20,000 men; while the 


vom D4 mperor guaranteed to succour his ally by an army 40,000 
century. —_strong.* 
Thélaba, About the year 300 A.D., the Government passed into the 


AD 300, : 
thafee’e hands of another TaAtaua,t the fifth in descent from Amr 


the Ghass.in- wailed ; , Aas bate, 
ide dynasty Mozaikia,{ and progenitor of the famous Ghassiinide Dynasty. 


The history of this line is not so certain as that of ira. There 


* These are the accounts of the Arab wniters. 

+ Arethas or Héarith 1s a very frequent name of the Ghassfn princes; but 
there is no ground (as held by Scaliger,) for believing that it was a title 
common to ull the Syrian phylarchs. Several of the Ghassinite kings 
called Jabala, are also styled Hérith. This surname, which mgnifies a hon, 
was probably adopted by them in opposition to that of Mundzir (« dog,) 
borne by many of their rivals, the Kmgs of Hina, Ad. C. de Perceval, 
vol. ii. p, 210; see above, note, chap, up, ¢xai. 


+ Sce above, p. clvi. 
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was here no fixed seat of Government; each prince made choice 

of one for himself, or spent his life in the camp. The continuous 

evidence arising out of a settled capital is therefore wanting, and 

we find much confusion in the number, succession, and names of 

the kings. The presence of several subordinate or independent 
dynasties on the borders of Arabia, which it is not always easy to comparative 
distinguish from the Ghassinides, introduces another element of of itshistory. 
uncertainty. 

The clevation of Thilaba excited such jealousy and discontent The two 


tribes of A 
throughout the rest of the Ghassin tribe, that two branches, iad Khazra} 


descended from Aws and Krazraj (grandsons of Amr Mozaikia), aaa eeloey 
separated from their brethren, and returned southwards. They ina” 
settled at Yathreb or Medina, where they will be found at a sub- “°""™ 
sequent part of ourstory. On the first rise of Islam, we know that 

their descendants were still Pagans, and worshipped idols; a fact 

which seems to disprove the Arab account that the Bani Ghassin 

professed Christianity, and built monasteries, in the middle of the 

second century. It is indeed possible that the Aws and Khazraj ,... pani 
may have relapsed into idolatry after quitting Syria; but it is “bassin 


converted to 
more probable that the ‘whole Ghassin tribe were then Pagan, Christianity 


and did not embrace Christianity till the era of Constantine, when departure 
many political inducements were brought to bear upon their con- 
version. 

The discontent of the Ghassiinides was speedily quelled by the Harith I.and 

Jabala, 

success of HAnitu, the son of Thalaba, in his predatory excur- 303-340 A.D. 
sions, and by the rich plunder he was able to divide among his 
followers. It is supposed that Christianity was adopted by the 
tribe under JABALA, the successor of Harith, about the middle of 
the fourth century.* 

During the next reign, that of HAnits IL, occurred the ill- Havith Tl 
fated exr edition of Julian against Persia. We ears from Roman 





* This would be the period when politically its introduction was most 
probable. But there is no direct proof. Sozomenes asserts that an Arab 
Prince, Zacome (called by Liqmen Zaracome,) haying obtained a son through 
the prayers of a monk, was with his whole tribe converted to Christianity: 
but it is difficult to identify aay such prince in the Ghassin line. The 
nearest approach M. C. de Perceval can make is in the name of Arcam, a 
grandson of TuataBa. Ibid, p. 215. 

bb 
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history that the Ghassinide allies, discontented with the stoppage 
of the accustomed subsidies, took advantage of the reverses 
of the imperial army, harassed its retreat, and cut up its rear 
guard,* 

Harith was succeeded by his widow MAvia, who also turned 
her arms against the Romans, and devastated Phonicia and Pales- 
tine. She defeated the troops sent against her, but consented 
to peace on condition that Moses, a holy man renowned for his 
miracles, should be sent as the Bishop of her nation. Having 
been drawn from his solitude, Moses was consecrated to the 
charge, and destroyed the remains of idolatry still lurking amongst 
the Bani Ghassin. Mivia gave her daughter in marriage to the 
Count Victor; and by her subsidy of Arab horse contributed 
essentially to the defence of Constantinople against the Goths. 
During the succeeding century little is known of the Ghassiinides 
besides an imperfect and sometimes confused list of names, and a 
few warlike encounters with the Kings of Hira. 

We pass on to JaBALA III., who is also styled HAritH 1V. He 
belonged to another branch of the house of Thilaba, and many 
historians date from him the commencement of the Ghassinide 
lineage. Ile is styled Al Akbar the Great, as the first of three 
famous Iliriths who illustrated the fortunes of the dynasty. His 
wife Maria Dzat al Curtain, “ Mary of the ear-rings,” belonged to 
the Yemen tribe of Kinda; and the sister of Mary was married 
to the chief of the same tribe, Hojr Akil al Mordr. It is not cer- 
tain how this alliance was contracted; for we find Harith at war 
with the Bani Kinda, whose chief Amr al Macstr son of Hojr, he 
killed in battle. Harith at last perished in an encounter with 
Mundzir III., of Ilira. Strange storics are related of the car- 


*See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. xxiv. But the name of “ Malek 
Rodosaces, the renowned Emir of the tribe of Ghassan,” it is not possible 
to connect with any in the Ghassan line. 

{ This is from the Grecian historians, Theophanes and Ammianus, M. 
C. de Perceval shows that the Arabs appeared to have confounded Afavia 
with Maria, a princess who lived about a century later—another specimen 
of the critical skill of our Arab historians, The error might easily occur 
in careless Arabic writing. 
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rings of his wife, which are proverbial as significant of inestimable tno famous 
value.* According to some, she presented them either before or his: br 
upon her adoption of Christianity to the temple at Mecca: according — 

to others, they remained in possession of her descendants, and were 

worn by Jabala VI., when in 687 A.D., he visited Mecca to do 

homage to Omar. 


The Roman historians notice, about this time, two phylarchs Two Arab 


Inefs 
who must have been distinct from the Bani Ghassiin, One called mniond 
Abo-Charib (Abu Karib) received the chieftainship of the Arabs historians —- 


of Palestine, in exchange for “a country washed by the Red aud Cays. 
Sea.”"{ He assisted the Romans against the rebel Samaritans, 
and received in return 20,000 prisoners, whom he sold into Persia 
and Abyssinia. The other, Cays a prince of the Kinda, is also 
mentioned as having received an Arab principality from Jus- 
tinian, about the year 536.t 

MArita V., surnamed the Lame, is styled with satisfactory Harith V 
accuracy by Procopius, “ Arethas, son of Gabala,” i.e. of Jabala ITI. ae 
He is celebrated for the honors showered upon him by Justinian 
who, in consideration of his doubtful aid against the Persians, 
conferred upon him the title of Aing,§ and the rank of Patrician. 
In 531 A.D. he contributed to the defeat of Belisarius, by his, un 
“ treacherous or cowardly desertion” at the battle of Callinicus.|] assistance 


’ ; ‘ P P . rendered to 
Ten years later, he assisted Belisarius in an inroad upon Mesopo- the Romans, 





* oo ‘ ry 66 e . 
Thus,—d) jhe Xe 2 pits 3 9 SOS Take it, even if at the cost of 


the ear-rings of Mary.” Each, they say, was formed of a peal the size of 
& pigeon’s egg. 

t Is is described by Procopius as bounded by Palestine on the north, by 
the country of the Maaddenians on the south, stretching ten days’ journey 
to the cast, and producing only palms, M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 231. 

t Male'a and Theophanes refer to Harith as having been in hostility with 
the Roman commander of Phenicia, and obliged to quit the province and 
betake himself in exile to the desert. During some such interregnum, the 
princes here referred to may have reigned: or Palestine may have formed 
a pbylarchy separate from that of the Bani Ghassan. It seems difficult to 
believe that Abocharab, the chief of Palestine, could have been the Hanth 
al Araj of the Arabs. Idem, p. 237, note. 

§ Hitherto the title had been Phylarch. 

|| See Gebbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. xii. 
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tamia, and by creating a diversion foiled the ambitious plans of 
Chosroes: but again he acted treacherously, and secured for him- 
self the sole booty of a rich tract of country, while by false advices 
he beguiled the Romans, who long waited under a pestilential sun 
in the vain expectation of his return.* The Arab historians are 
silent upon these exploits, but they relate an expedition against 
the Jews of Tayma and Khaibar. 

nave The wars of Harith V. with Hira have already been related, 

mople:s0e under the reigns of Mundzir II. and Amr IIL.¢ Tarith visited 
Constantinople A.D. 562, to complain of the hostilities of Amr 
after the conclusion of peace, and to procure the recognition of his 
son Harith as his successor. It was towards the end of the reign 
of Harith the Lame that Mahomet was born. 

Harith the | Of HArira THE Less little is related, but that he obtained a 

oo victory over Mundzir III., at Ayn Obigh; and indeed the king- 
dom of the Ghassanides does not henceforth occupy any distin- 
guished place in the pages of history. The successor of this 

amrlv., on prince, Ame IV., surnamed Anu Ssamuir, has been rendered 


be7o7;' illustrious by his patronage of the poets of Arabia. It was in his 


age of Arab reign that Hassin ibn Thibit, the famous poct of Islam and friend 
sas of Mahomet, first appeared at the Ghassinide court, where he 
met his fellow poets Nabigha and Alcama, and began to enjoy 
the favor of a dynasty several of whom distinguished him by 
peculiar honors. 
600-630 AD. From 600 to 680 A.D., the chief ruler of the Ghassinites was 
Hanth VIL. 
HAnita VII., son of Abu Shammir, whose residence appears to 
have been sometimes at Jabia, somctimes at Amman (Phila- 


delphia), the capital of Balcia.f{ In 629 A.D., Mahomet addressed 


* See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. xhi. + See above, p. clxxvi. et. seq. 


t¢ At the end of the 5th century the rule of the chief branch of the Ghas- 
sainites extended over Jaulan and Hauran, as the following verses by 
Nabigha Dzobiani, on the Death of Noman VI. (597-600 A.D.) prove. 


4 phate aS Abe ol ym 5 #A1) did po dyad Erle 
Jaulin (Gaulonitis, or the Golan of Deut. chap. iv. 43; Joshua, chap, xx.; 


1 Chron. chap. vi.) is the high mountainous country east of the lake of 
Tiberias. Hauran (Auranitis) is adjacent to it. 
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to him a summons to embrace the cause of Islam, which he 
contemptuously refused, and shortly after died.*  Contempo- 
raneously with Harith, and probably subordinate to him, there 
reigned at Palmyra Ay#am son of Jabala; and there also existed 


other inferior governments, such as that of SHuranpit son of %t! 


Jabala IV. at Maab and Muta, in Arabia Petrea.f 

Meanwhile the glory of the Ghassinide rule was departing. 
The inroads of the Persians, in the reign of Phocas and in the 
early years of Ileraclius, had given a shock from which it never 
recovered. It is remarked, even by a Mahometan writer, that 
the decadence of the race of Ghassfin was preparing the way for 
the glories of the Arabian Prophet.{ 

The last king of the race was JaBaLA VI., son of Ayham. 
Hassin the poet always spoke of this prince with a grateful 
affection; and although, on embracing Islam, he discontinued his 

isits to the Ghassinide court, he was still honoured by Jabala 
with special marks of friendship. During Abu Bakr’s Caliphate, 
this prince took an active, but always unfortunate, part in 
opposing the inroads of the Moslem armies, and he shared in the 


At this time there was, apparently, a division inthe kingdom; for we find 
Hojr IL and Amr V., two grandsons of Harith the Lame, ruling over tho 
Arabs of Palestine as far as Ayla on the Red Sca, (590-615 A.D.) Thus 
Hassin ibn Thabit writes :— 


wd y ate ype AN le MN lll Une ue We 


“Who shall deceive time, or fecl secure from its attack hencefurth, after 
Amr and Hojr—the two princes who ruled over the bond and the free, 
from the snow-capt hills to the boundaries of Ayla.” M. C. de Perceval, 
vol, ii. ». 249, 

Th “mountains of snow” are probably the high ranges of Tibcrias. 
This branch was probably overthrown in the destructive war again kindled 
between Persia and the West, in the first stage of which Chosroes overran 
Syria, plundered Antioch Damascus and Jerusalem, and carried his ravages 
even to the borders of Egypt. 

* Katib al Wackidi, p. 50, 

t See also the account of an embassy from Mahomet to certain rulers in 
Amman, Idem, p. 59}. 


t Thadlebi ; Tabacdt ul mulik; M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 2. 
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Goes over to humiliation of the mournful day of Yarmuk. When Heraclius 
subsequently Abandoned Syria, he joined Omar and professed to believe in 
es Mahomet; but his faith in the new Prophet was neither deep 

nor lasting. On a fancied insult he recanted, and retired to 


Constantinople, where his name and his family long survived.* 


The special © The Arab race, secluded from the rest of the word by pathleéss 


influence 


exercised by deserts, a peninsular position, and the peculiarities of nomad life, 
Iva an e 


Ghassinide has in all ages maintained an extraordinary freedom from the con- 
kingdom é : . . “ . 
upon Central tamination either of foreign blood or foreign manners, and a singular 
ee independence both of mind and institutions. Egypt, Syria, Persia, 
and the Abyssinian kingdom of Axum, bordered closely upon 
Arabia, or were separated from it only by narrow inlets of the ocean ; 
yet their inhabitants exercised little influence on its social and 
political fortunes. They had no sympathy with the manners, and 
little acquaintance with the language of the people; while the in- 
hospitable and barren steppes of the peninsula never permitted the 
successful encroachment of their arms. But the dynasties of Hira 
and of the Ghassinides were native to Arabia, and composed of 
elements which blended with the Arab mind, or at least left their 
impression upon it. Both in warlike and social relations there was 
with them a close connection. It was through them that the Arabs 
communicated with the external world, and received their ideas of 
Europe as well as of Asia. Hira, moreover, since the fall in Yemen 
of the Himyar line, became the paramount power in Central Arabia, 
—a power whose supremacy was acknowledged by all. To this 
cause, and to the permanence and prosperity of its capital, it was 
The Hejiz owing that Hira enjoyed a larger political influence than the 
afiocted By Ghassinide kingdom. But the latter, though inferior to the court 
ide Court. of Hira in magnificence and stability, possessed, especially over 
the Western Arabs, a more important social powcr. It lay closer 
to the Hejiiz, and in the direct line of its commerce. There was, 
therefore, with its prince and people a frequent interchange of 
civility both in casual visits at the court, and in the regular 


* See Katib al Wackidt, p. 51; and M. C. de Perceval, vol, ii, p, 257. 
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passage of the mercantile caravans through the country. It is to 
this quarter, therefore, that we must chiefly look for the external 
influences which moulded the opinions of Mecca and Medina.* 


Section IV. 
Origin, and early History, of Mecca. 


Leaving now the outskirts of Arabia, I proceed to sketch the tradtionat 


history of the chief tribes occupying the centre of the peninsula, picid 


and to trace the rise and progress of Mccca. Coie ae 


The traditional history of Mecca, and of the Coreishite stock, ‘rte other 
goes back further than that of the other Bedouin tribes. Their (Wi tay 


fixed habitation in the valley of Mecca strengthened and per- the kD 


petuated the local tradition, (a mixture of fact and fable), which 
ascends to a century before the Christian era. ‘The accounts of 
the desert tribes on the other hand, scldom commence more than 
two centuries before the birth of Mahomet. 
The founding of Mecca by Abraham and Ishmael is so clearly myo tegena 
a legendary fiction, that we need not have adverted to it at all of the 


founding of 


+e : : : : ' Mecca by 
except to enquire in what facts or popular notions it took its rise. 47°" 


The outline of the legend, interwoven as usual with a profuse 84 Ishmacl 


* It is hence in the same direction that we must scek for the Christian in- 
fluences which left their impression on the Western Arabs. We have no 
very satisfactory intimation as tothe peculiar phases of Christianity exhibited 
by the people of Hira, and by the Ghassanites, respectively. The former, 
being independent of Constantinople, would be more likely to embrace and 
retain .he Nestorian doctrines popular in the East. The Government of 
Ghassin was under Roman inflnence, and would, probably, embrace the 
sectarian principles, whether Hutychian, Arian, or Orthodox, enforced hy 
the Emperor of the day; and thus these would eventually influence Western 
Arabia. But there is nothing more remarkable than the gross ignorance of 
some of the leading featurcs of Christianity, which, notwithstanding all the 
means of information which a* any rate during his residence at Medina 
he possessed, is displayed by Mahomet. The subject is farther discussed in 
the last chapter of this volume. 
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variety of circumstantial colouring, is as follows. The wandering 
Hagar reaches with her boy the valley of Mecca; in the agonies of 
thirst she hastes to and fro from the little hill of Marwa to that of 
Safa, seeking for water. Ishmael, whom she has left on the ground 
lamenting, kicks around him in childish passion, when lo! the spot 
thus struck bubbles forth in a sweet and limpid stream beneath 
Amalekites. his feet; it is the well of Zamzam. A tribe of Amalekites are 
tempted by the fountain to the place, and among them the 
youthful Ishmael grows up. On an eminence in the vicinity, 
Abraham, in fulfilment of the divine behest communicated in a 
dream, was about to offer up his son, when his arm was stayed, 
and a vicarious sacrifice was prescribed, and accepted from him. 
The youth was married to an Amalekite wife, but during the 
absence of her husband she proved inhospitable to Abraham, who 
chanced to arrive as a guest: at the monition of the offended 
patriarch, Ishmael put her away, and married another. Two 
Bani Jorhom Yemen tribes, the Jorhom and Catira, about this time arrived in 
Catira. the vicinity; the wicked Amalckites, who vainly opposed their 
settlement, were expelled by a plague of ants, and the strangers 
succeeded to their place. It was with the daughter of the Jorhom 
Chief that Ishmael cclebrated his second nuptials. On a subse- 
quent visit, Abraham assisted by his son proceeded to erect the 
Kaaba, and to reconstitute the ancient rites of pilgrimage on the 
sacred spot. After Ishmacl and his son Nabit (Nebuioth), the 
management of the temple devolved on Modidh the Jorhom Chief, 
who held the imposts of the northern or upper part of Mecca, while 
Ths Amale: Samayda the Catira Chief held the southern. But a quarrel 
tes and 
Bani Cattra having arisen between the two tribes, the Bani Jorhom, aided by 
expect the descendants of Ishmael,* expelled the Bani Catira who joined, 
The Bani and were lost amongst, the Amalekites. From this point (which 


Ishmaelites the juxtaposition with Ishmael would make at least 2000 years 
unite an 


constitute anterior to Mahomet) to Adnin, who lived a little before the 
the 


Mustdriba. Christian era, the legend is blank: and although the ready pen 
of the traditionists has filled up the space by a list of Mahomet’s 





* They were called Mustdriba, i.e. half-cast Arabs. See above, p. cli, 
note *, 
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progenitors derived from Jewish sources, yet Mahomet himself Fictitious 


never traced his pedigree higher than Adnin, and declared cree: . 
that all who went further back were guilty of fabrication and tiie” 
falsehood." 
Even in the time of Adn&n we find ourselves encompassed with Even in the 
legend and with doubt. Bakht-nassar, or Nebuchadnezzar, dnt — 
according to the traditionists, attacked Arabia and, having routed postitious: 
Adnin and the Jorhomites, devastated Mecca and carried off to HC) being 
Babylon a multitude of captives. But Providence watched over Sth tha of 


Adniin’s son Miadd whom, by the command of the Lord, Eremia Nar OTT 


and Abrakhia (Jeremiah and Baruch) took with them and nurtured =e 


* “ Bevond Adnan,” said Mahomet, “none but the Lord knowcth, and 
the genealogists lie” jl) CodS Kath al Wahid, p. 9. Yet 
the Sccretary, as well as other biographers, gives a list of some forty names 
between Adnin aud Ishmael, The manner in which these genealogies 
have been got up has becn explained above in a note at the beginning of 
chapter ii. That these lists are in all instances borrowed from Jewish 
sources 18 fairly admitted by the Secretary of Wackidi m the following 
passage .— 


a 


“ And I have met with no difference of opinion in respect of Maadd being 
of the children of Caydar, son of Ishmael; but this discrepancy in the 
genealogy between them gives proof that it (te. the genealogy) has not 
been r.eserved, but has been taken from the Jews, and they have translated 
it unto them, and they have differed therein; and if this (genealogy) had 
been really correct, then the prophet of the Lord had been better acquainted 
with it than any other person. So my conclusion is, that the genealogical 
detail ends with Adnan, and that we must hold back from anything beyond 
that till we reach Ishmael, son of Abraham.” Adteb al Wackudi, p. 91. 

This is a clear admission that up to Adnan Mahomet’s genealogy is 
ative, i.e. derived from indigenous Arabian tradition; but beyond Adnan, 
that it has been borrowed from the Jews. 


cc 
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Of the two last, the posterity spread from Yemen to Irac.* 
From Rabia sprang several notable tribes, viz. the Bani Abd al 
Cays, who eventually passed over to Bahrein on the Persian 
Gulph; the Anaza,t who to this day overspread Arabia: the Bant 
Néinir ibn Casit, who settled in Mesopotamia; and finally the 
Bani Bakr and Buni Taghlib sons of Wail, with their numerous 
branches, whose wars, famous in the annals of Arabia, will be 
alluded to hereafter. 

Modherborn, Mopuak had two sons, Eliyds, and Ayldn the father of Cays. 
From Cays descended the powerful tribes of the Bani Adwan, 
Ghatafan, Suleim, Hawazin, and Thackif. 

Ellyasborn, The descendants of ExiyAs, who was born about the beginning 
of the Christian era, are, from their Codhdite mother, termed the 
Bani Khindif; one of them, Tabikha, was progenitor of the Bani 
Mozaina, and of the Bun Tamim, famous in the history of Najd. 

poanhe Another son of Eliyis, called Muprixa, was the father of 

A.D. 35.  Khozaima and Hodzail. The latter was the ancestor of the Bani 
Hodzail, distinguished in the annals both of war and of poetry, 
and, as we learn from Burkhardt, still occupying under the same 
name the environs of Mecca.f{ 

oo Kuozama begot Asad and Aindna. The Bani Asad retired to 

AD 6. Najd, but were subsequently expelled by Yemen tribes. They 
eventually returned to the Hejiz, where they bore a prominent 
part in opposing the arms of Mahomet. 

Kinina por, — KinAna had six sons, and each became the chief of a numerous 
family. Among them was Ald Mondt the father of Bakr and, 
through him, of the Bani Dil, Lath, and Dhamra.§ But the 

Nadhr born, most illustrious of his sons was Napur, the grandfather of Fir, 

Hihr Coreish Surnamed Corersh,|| and the ancestor, at the distance of eight 

generations, of the famous Cussa: (born 400 A.D.) 


* See above, p. clxy1. 
{ ‘These are the Aeneze of Burkhardt, 
t Travels m Arabia, vol. 1. pp. 63-66. 


§ These are termed the Bani Bakr sun of Ald Monét, to distinguish them 
from the Bani Bakr son of Wail, noticed above. 

|| Napa 18 sometimes styled Corevsh, but it 1s more frequently Fine or 
his son MaLix to whom the appellation is first accorded. See Adit al 
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Up to the era of Nadhr or of his son Malik, that is to the Appearance 


0 
i j their supre- Azdites, 
end of the second century, the Jorhomites retained their sup sau et said 


macy. About that pericd the migration of the Bani Azd from century. 
Yemen, repeatedly mentioned above,* took place. The horde of 

Azdite adventurers entered the Hejiz, and settled at Batn Marr, a 

valley near Mecca. The Jorhomites, jealous of these neighbours, The Jorhom- 


. ites unsuc- 
endeavoured to expel them, but were worsted in the attempt. At cessfully 


the same time the Mdadditet tribes (or ancestors of the Coreish,) repet tom. 
were engaged in a similar but more successful struggle with a 

body of Codhiite adventurers, who were endeavouring to establish 
themselves between Mecca and Taif. The Codhiites, finding that Codhiite 


. : immigrants 
they could not maintain the contest, retired, as before noticed, pele hy 


e Corcish 
towards Syria and Bahrein.{ 


Wackidi, p. 124; Tabdri, p. 40; where a varicty of derivations aro given 
for this name. The likeliest is the meaning “noble ;” but it is also possible 
that the Coreish, by illustrating what was simply a proper name, may 
have conferred upon the word that meaning. Others say that Nadhr had a 
guide called by the name, and as his mercantile caravan approached it used. 
to be saluted as the “Caravan of Corezsh,” and thus the appellation was at 
last given to himself. Again, it is derived from a metaphorical resemblance 
to Coresh, the name of a fish which cats up all others; or to cursh, a high- 
bred camel. Others refer it to a root which signifies to trade. M. C. de 
Perceval, vol. i. p. 229. 

The Secretary of Wackidi (p. 12!) has a theory that the name was first 
given to Cussai, who gathered together the descendants of Fihr. Sprenger 
adopts this notion, and makes Cussai the first real personage in the line, and 
Fiht a myth: but this seems unnecessary scepticism. Mohammed, p. 19; 
see also traditions m Tabari, pp. 41, 42, in favour of Cussai as the first 
called by the name Coreish. 

* Vide pp. clvi. and clxv. 


t That is, the Bani Mdadd, or families descended from Mdadd the son of 
Adn?n. The term Bani prefixed to any of Mahomet’s ancestors, as Bani 
Adnan, Bani Nizér, Bam Fihr, is of course extensive in proportion to the 
remoteness of the name with which it is coupled. Thus the Bani Modhar 
include the branches of Haw4zin and Ghatafan; but do not include those of 
Bakr and Taghlib: while the Bane Nizér (father of Modhar,) include both. 
The Bani Fihr again (bemg lower down in the hne) include neither, but are 
confined to the Coreish. In speaking of the ancestry of Mahomet, und the 
tribes related to him by blood, it is convenient to style them the Ban: Mdadd 
a comprehensive title including all. The linc of descent and affiliated tiibes 
will be best understood by referring to the table below at p. cxcv. 

t See above, p. clxvi. 
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The Axdites Meanwhile a part of the Azdites (the Bani Ghassan, Aws, and 
colony, the Khazraj) spontaneously quitted Batn Marr and proceeded towards 


Meas Syria.* Those that were left behind, thence styled the Bani 
Khozda (the “ remanent,”) settled permanently at Mecca under the 
command of Am son of Lohai and great-grandson of Amr 
Mozaikia.f With the Khozfia, the Mcccan families descended 
from Bakr son of Abd Monat, and the Bani Iyad, combined; and 


Che Khoria falling upon the Jorhomites, slaughtered and expelled them from 


certain Core. the country. Modhéd, the last king of the Jorhom dynasty, be- 


expel the fore his departure, or some time previously, when he foresaw that 
Jorhomites, 


2%6AD his people would be overthrown for their flagrant wickedness, 
buried in the vicinity of the Kaaba, and close to the well Zamzam 
(by this time probably choked up), his treasures consisting of 
two gazelles of gold, with swords and suits of armour.{ These 
events occurred about 206 A.D. 


avid caus: The Bani Iyad then contended with the other descendants of 


coadfully aim Maad for the charge of the Kaaba, now vacated by the Jorhom- 


aid psiecll ites; but they were defeated in the struggle, and emigrated towards 


tothe Hast Trac, where, as has been shown,§ they took part in the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Ilira. 
Soreramret But the children of Miadd, the forefathers of the Coreish were 


of Mecca 
nea the destined to he still excluded from the administration of the Kaaba 
207-440 A.D. and of Mecca: for, about 207 A.D. the government was scized 


upon by their allies the Bani Khozéa, whose chief Amr and his 


* See p. clxxxiv. 

¢ One would expect no doubt to exist on the filiation of so inportant a 
tribe. Neverthcless, it is held by a few that the Khozia are of the Mdad- 
dite stock. The great body of writers give them the origin assigned in 
the text, and it is also supported by the following verses of Hassin ibn 
Thabit, who thus tiaces a common origm between his own tribe (the Khazraj 
of Medina,) and the Khozaa.— 


NS ype id Leo deli Hered Ho sey Law lel | 
«And when we sojourned at Batn Marr, the Khozaa with their families, 
separating from us, remained behind.” M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p, 217. 
t These were the ornaments and armour subsequently dug up by Abd al 
Muttalth, Mahomet’s prandfather, as will be related in the next chapter. 


§ Vide p. clxvi. 
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descendants retained it for upwards of two centuries.* Still ‘Three of the 


a . ? offices con- 

three important offices were secured by the Maadite tribes;— nected with 

° r he Rasbu 

First, the NasAa or commutation of the holy months, and inter- retained by 
aM 


calation of-the year, held by a descendant of Kinina; Second, trives 
the IsAza, or making the signal and arrangements for the depart~ 

ure of the pilgrims from Mount Arafat and Mini, performed by 

the Bani Siifa, descendants of Tabikha and Elyis; Third, the 
IrApua, or heading the procession from Muzdalifa, enjoyed by the 
Bani Adwan.t 


Such continued to be the position of parties till the beginning The Coressh 


of the fifth century, by which time the Coreish had so greatly power in the 
. ; : +, person of 
advanced in numbers and power as to rival their Khoziaitc Cussai, 
middle of 5th 


rulers. It was reserved for Cussai (the progenitor of Mahomet at century. 

the distance of five gencrations), to assert the real or imaginary 

right of his tribe to the guardianship of the Kaaba and the govern- 

ment of Mecca. The outline of his romantic story is as follows:— 
KixAs,{ the fifth in descent from Fir Corcish, died, leaving two story of 


sons, Zohra and Zeid, the former grown up, the latter, who was 4°) oo 


born about 400 A.D., yet an infant. His widow married a man 


* The tale explaining how this happened is at the best doubtful, The 
Bani lyad, as they quitted the country, resolved to do all the mischief they 
could, by removing the black stone from the Kaaba, and burying it secretly. 
A female of the Khozéa alone witnessed where it was put, and the Khoz4- 
ites would consent to its restoration only on condition that the Kaaba was 
made over to them; with the Kaaba, the temporal power was as usual 
acquired also, 

No such unlikely tale as this is required, The Khozia were evidently at 
this period more powerful than the Meccan tribes. They had the chief share 
in driving out the Jorhomites, and they naturally succecded to their place as 
guardians of the Kaaba, and rulers of Mecca. Cnf. de Sacy, Mém. sur 
Arabes avant Mahomet, pp. 66, 67. 

1 Vide Tabari, p. 72; M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. pp. 220-240, vol. ii. p. 262; 
Sprenger, p. 6, note ii. and p. 7, note iv. The Nasia or mtercalary system, 
M. C. de Percoval traces from the beginning of the fifth century, or about 
thirty years before Cussai’s accession to power. The new mode of iter- 
calary calculation might originate then, but not the authority to transpose 
the months, which was probably of old standing. 

t Kilab was born A.D, 365, according to M. C. de Perceval’s tables. For 
the Bani Adwan, see p. excvi. and farther notices below. 
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His mother of the Bani Odzra, a Codhfite tribe, and followed him with little 
a child to the Zeid to her new home in the highlands south of Syria, where she 
iatihe eel gave birth to another son called Rizih. When Zeid grew up he 


was named Cussa, because of the separation from his father’s 
house; but at last, learning the noble rank of his ancestry, he 


When grown resolved to return to Mecca, and travelled thither with a company 
up he returns 


toMecca. of the Odzra pilgrims. At Mecca he was recognized by his 
brother Zohra, and at once received into the position which his 
birth entitled him to hold.* 


Cussal gains = ©Cussai was a man of commanding person, and of an energetic 
influence and he : ea ae 

marries the and ambitious temper. He was treated with great distinction by 
daughter of 
the hhoziite 


king, 





* Tabari, p. 26 et. seg.; Katib al Wackidi, p. 11}. 

Sprenger treats this as a fictitious story, framed to cover Cussai’s foreign 
extraction, and “greedily adopted by Mahometan authors” to save the 
Ishmaelite lineage of their Prophet, which would have been broken by the 
admission of an Odzraite adventurer; for such Sprenger believes him really 
to have been. This view 1s ingenious, but surrounded with msuperable 


difficulties. 
1. The story of Cussai is evidently not of late growth, but grounded on 


ancient and pre-Islamitic tradition. 

2. Considering the attention given by the Arabs to genealogical details, 
it is incredible that the tale should have been forced into currency without 
some foundation. 

8. Admitting then that the narrative is ancient, and must have some fact 
to rest upon, it would remain to suppose that Cussai was not the little Zeid 
taken to the highlands of Syria by Kilah’s widow, but was palmed by her, or 
by the Bani Odzra, upon the Meccans as such, This however would be 
highly improbable, for there would be not only the testimony of the widow 
and of her second husband and of their acquamtance among the Bani 
Odzra to establish the identity, but also the family recognition of relatives. 
Zohra, though blind (not necessarily, as supposed by Sprenger, from old age) 
recognized his brother’s voice. To those who have noted how personal peculi- 
arities are often handed down from father to son this will not appear im- 
possible, though Sprenger rejects the idea. 

4, Cussai had many enemics among the Khozaa the Bani Bakar and the 
Bani Sufa; and there were numerous other Coreishite branches aggrieved 
by his assumption of the Chicfship of Mecca, who would not have failed to 
seize upon and perpetuate any story of the spuriousness of Cussai’s birth. 
Yet there is not in any quarter the shadow of a traditional suspicion of this 
nature; because, (as I believe,) Cussai was actually received, on good 
grounds and by common consent, as the real son of Kilab. 

Zohra and Cussai were both poets. 
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Holeil the Khozitite King, who gave him his daughter Hobba in 
marriage, and permitted him, or his wife, to assume the immediate 
management of the Kaaba, and perhaps some functions attaching 
to the government of the city. On the death of Holeil, Cussai, 
who had now four grown up sons and had rapidly advanced to 
wealth and influence, perceived his opportunity, and, having can- 
vassed among the Coreish for support, bound them together in 4 Ie binds the 
secret league. He also wrote to his brother Rizih to aid him at leaeeato 
the ensuing pilgrimage, with an armed band of the Bani Odzra; een 
for even then the Khozia are said to have outnumbered the 
Coreish.* 

Cussai first opened these clandestine measures by the sudden and Cussaiclaims 


the office of 


violent assertion of his claim to the Ijfza, or right of dismissing Ijtza, 1.¢. the 
- marshalling 


the assembled Arab tribes from Mina when the ceremonies of the and heading 

; 7 . é 7 the pilgrims 
pilgrimage were finished. From remote times it had been the asthcy leave 
office of the Bani Sfifa (a distant branch collateral with the 
Coreish) to repress the impatient pilgrims on their return from 
Arafat; to take the precedence in flinging stones at Minf; and, 
having marshalled the order of departure, themselves to lead the 
dispersing multitudes. 

On the present occasion the Bani Sfifa, stationed on the emi- The Sfita, 


: : 4 ss afte: a sha 
nence of Ackaba in the defile of Mina, were on the pvint of giving contest, yield 


the usual command for breaking up the assembly when Cussai al 
stepped forth and claimed the privilege. It was disputed. 
Weapons were drawn, and after a sharp encounter, in which ' 
Rizéh with 300 of the Bani Odzra rushed to the succour of 

Cussai, the Sifa yielded their office with the victory to their 
opponent. 

The Khozia looked on with jealousy at the usurpation of prc- Cussai, sup- 
scriptize right, and began to entertain suspicions that Cussai the Cores, 
would seek to snatch from them their own hereditary title to the the hhozaa, 
supremacy over the Hejiiz. They prepared to resist, and asso- 
ciated with themselves the Bani Bakr,f their old allies in the 
expulsion of the Jorhomites. The Coreish rallied round Cussai, 


——. 





* Tabari, p. 29. 
t Descendants of Abd Monit, see p. exevi. 


dd 
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who was again supported by Rizfh and his comrades. A second, 
but more general and bloody action ensued. The field remained 
uncertain, for the carnage was great on both sides, and the com- 


they submt batants mutually called for a truce, surrendering the decision of 
to arbitra- . . ° , 

tion, and the their claims into the hands of Amr, an aged sage. The umpire, 
thew cre though of Bani Bakr descent, affirmed the pretensions of Cussai; 


reitelto yielded to him the guardianship of the Kaaba and the govern- 


Cussai. ment of Mecca; and, still more strongly to mark the justice of 
his position, decreed the price of blood for all men killed on the 
side of Cussai, while the dead on the other side were to pass 
unavenged by fine.* 

Cussil nee hus, about the middle of the fifth century (perhaps in 440 A D.) 


government, the command of Mecca passed into the hands of Cussai. The 
first act of his authority, after the Khozfia and Bani Bakr had 
evacuated Mecca, and the Odzra allies had taken their leave, 
was to bring within the valley his kinsmen of Corcish des- 
cent, many of whom had previously lived in the surrounding 
glens and mountaims.f The town was laid out anew, and to each 





* This is the most generally reccived account. There are other narratives 
which it may be inte1esting to mention, though they more or Jess contradict 
that given in the text. Fst, Holeil the Khozaite king openly held that 
Cussai was the best entitled to succeed him; and therefore left to him by 
will the inheritance of his power. Second. Holeil gave up the care of the 
Kaaha, with its keys, to his daughter Hobba the wife of Cussai; and 
appointed a man called Ghubshan (some say he was his son) to assist her. 
Cussai made him diunk, and purchased from him the command, in exchange 
for a skin of wine and some camels; but the Khovia rose up againt Cussai 
when he began to exercise his privileges, whereupon he sent for aid to his 
brother Rizih, &c. The Secretary of Wackidi says that this occurred at a 
time when Ghubshin was enraged at the Meccans for withholding the cus- 
tomary cesses at the season of pilgrimage, and that after the bargain just 
referred to he vacated Mecca in favor of Cussai. A third statement is, that 
tle Khozia were attacked by a deadly pestilence which nearly extirpated 
them, and that they resolved to evacuate Mecca, selling or otherwise dis- 
posing of thei houses there. These accounts will be found in Tabari, pp, 27-32, 
and Aatib al Wackid, pp. 11} and 12. 


t Tabari, p. 29. But some (as the Béni Muhdrib, and Bani Hérith, des- 
cendants of Fihr Coreish,) still preferred their semi-nomad life outside of 


Mecca, and were thence styled pi gall aw Jy in contra-distinction to the 
cial Lys those of the vale of Mecca. Katih al Wackidi, p, 12. 
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family was allotted a separate quarter, which they retained with eer, 
* o,e * * . le scattere 
such tenacity that the same partition was still in force in the Coreish and 
e r e e ry set 
time of the Mahometan historians. So large an influx of inhabi- at Mecca. 


tants, added to the regular distribution of the land, swelled the 
city far beyond its previous bounds; and the site of the new 
habitations trenched upon the acacias and brushwood of the 
valley.* The superstition of the place had invested the trees 
with so peculiar a sanctity that the people feared to remove them. 
Cussai, superior to such scruples, seized a hatchet, the Coreish 
followed his example, and the wilderness was soon cleared. From 
effecting the re-union of his clan, Cussai was called Mujammi or 
the “ Gatherer.”+ 


“1, & ra rA Loge ( 
phat sLas)| re) ws, of ’ Kath al Wackidi, p. 125. 
The tradition must be adopted with some hesitation, for the present aspect 


of Mecca, and the arid and barren character of the soil, do not favow the 
idea of there ever having been (except under a very different climate), 


“much wood” <4} 46 of any description in the vicinity. 
t woanyo According to some he was also called Coreish. Vide note 


p cxcvii, But the received doctrine refers that title many gencrations 
further back. 

Weil conjectures that Cussai was the first called Corcish; and that it was 
not till after Mahomct’s death that the appellation (which the Prophet held to 
denote the noblest Arabs, and those best entitled to the Government) was 
extended higher and wider, in order to take in Omar and Abu Bacr, whose 
collateral branches separated from the main line before Cussai. The limiting 
of the title to the descendants of Cussai is denounced by the Sunmies as a 
Shie-ite heresy, Weil looks upon this as strengthening his theory; but I 
confess the charge of Shia fabrication appears a very likely one. It was 
the Shias who first endeavoured to limit withm narrow bounds the title to 
the Caliphate, in order to throw suspicion upon the early Caliphs, and upon 
the wh sle house of Omeya, Again, supposing the existence of the motive 
imagined by Weil, why should the clumsy expedient have been adopted of 
going back to Fihr or Nadhr several generations earlier than Kab, the common 
ancestor both of Mahomet and of the three first Caliphs? It is possible (but 
I think not probable) that the term Coreish was introduced first in the 
time of Cussai; but even if so, it must have been then used to denominate 
the tribes whom he drew together, and thus the whole of the descendants of 
Fihr. See Weil's Mohammed, p. 4, note iv. This conclusion would corres- 
pond with the tradition that, before the time of Cussai, the Coreish were 
termed the Bani Nadhr. Katib al Wackidt, p. 12}. 
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The next civic work of Cussai was to build a Council House or 


Cus 
its President. Town Hall, called Dar-al-Nadwa, near the Kaaba and with its 


porch opening towards it.* Here all political movements were 
discussed, and social ceremonies solemnized. In the Town Hall 
girls first assumed the dress of womanhood, and there marriages 
were celebrated, From thence all caravans set forth; and thither 
the traveller, on returning from his journey, first bent his steps. 
When war was resolved upon, it was there that the banner (Liwd) 
was mounted upon its staff by Cussai himself, or by one of his sons. 
The assumption of the presidency in the Hall of Council rivetted 
the authority of Cussai as the Sheikh of Mecca and Governor of 
the country; “and his ordinances were obeyed and venerated, as 
people obey and vencrate the observances of religion, both before 
and after his death.” 

Besides these civil offices, Cussai possessed the chief religious 
dignities connected with the Meccan worship. The Hijdba gave 
him the keys, and the control of the Kaaba; the Stcdya or giving 
drink to the pilgrims, and the 2Riftida or providing them with 
food, were his sole prerogatives, and in the eyes of the generous 
Arabs invested his name with a peculiar lustre. During the pil- 
grimage, leathern cisterns were placed at Mecca, at Mind, and 
at Arafat;{ and he stimulated the liberality of the inhabit- 


* Hes said also tu have rebuilt the Kaaba, as the Jorhomites had done be- 
fore, and to have placed the images Hobal, Isif, and Naila init. Sec M. C. de 
Perceval, vol. i. p. 249; Sprenger, p. 20, But the authority seems doubtful. 
Fro his being said to have rebuilt the Kaaba has arisen the idea, adupted 
by Sprenger, that Cussai founded both the Kaaba and Mecca;—an opinion 
which appears to me to contradict both probability and tradition. 

{ Vide Tabari, p. 82 et, seq.; and Adtib al Wackidi, p. 12 et. seq. 

+ In the palmy aays of Islam, stone aqueducts and ponds took the place 
of this more primitive fashion. Cnj. Burkhardt’s Travels in Arabia, pp. 59 
and 267; and Al Bey, vol. ii. p.68. The giving of water to the inhabitants 
of Mecca from wells without the town, 1s stated as the origin of the custom 
of Siciya, M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 289. The custom however appears 
rather to have been origmally connected with the well Zamzam, the source 
of the ancient prosperity of Mecca. But according to tradition, we must 
suppose this famous well to have becn now filled up, as Abd al Motallib was 
the fst to re-upen it after its long neglect. 
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ants to subscribe annually an ample fund, which was expended by Providing 
himself in the gratuitous distribution of food to the pilgrims. Ie drink for the 
did not assume the minor offices of marshalling the processions on ce 
the ceremonial tour to Arafat (though it was ostensibly for one of 
those offices that he first drew the sword), nor the post of Nasd, the 
office of commuting the holy months;* but as he was the paramount 
authority, these duties were no doubt executed in strict subordi- 
nation to his will. “Thus,” writes Tabari, “he maintained the 
Arabs in the performance of all the prescriptive rites of pilgrim- 
age, because he believed them in his heart to be a religion which 
it behoved him not to alter.” t 

The religious observances, thus perpetuated by Cussai, were 10 Rehgious 

. . . observances 

substance the same as in the time of Mahomet, and with some of the Kaubs. 
modifications the same as we still find practised at the present day. 
The grand centre of the religion was the Kaaba; to visit which, to 
kiss the black stone, and to make seven circuits round the sacred 
edifice, was at all times regarded as a holy privilege. The Lesser 
pilgrimage (Omra or Hay al Asghar), which includes these acts omra or 
and the rite of hastily passing to and fro seven times between the le 
little hills of Safa and Marwa close by the Kaaba, may be per- 
formed with merit at any season of the year, but cspecially in the 
sacred month of Rajab which forms a break in the middle of the 
cight sccular months. Before entcring the sacred territory, the 
votary assumes the pilgrim garb (i/rdm), and at the conclusion of 
the ccremonies shaves his head, and pares his nails, 

The Greater pilgrimage (Jlaj al Akbar) involves all the cere- Hay 0 
monies of the lesser, but can be performed only in the holy month pilgrimage. 
Dzul Hijja. It requires the additional rite of pilgrimage to 
Arafat, a small eminence composed of granite rocks in a valley 
within the mountainous tract ten or twelve miles east of Mecca.t 


* C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 240; Tubar, pp. 34 and 72. 

t Tabari, p. 34. 

{ For descriptions of the hill of Arafat and adjoining plain, see Burk- 
hardt’s Arabia, p. 266; and Ali Bey, vol. i. p. 67; Burton’s Medina and 
Afecca, ch, xxix, The latter gives the distance fiom Mecca “at six hous’ 
march, or twelve miles,” vol. ii. p. 52. But at p. 250 Mina 1s descuibed as 
thice miles from Mecca, and at p. 250, Muzdalfa is stated to be about 
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The pilgrims start from Mecca on the 8th of the month, spend 
the 9th at Arafat, and the same evening hurry back three or four 
miles to a spot named Muzdalifa. Next morning they proceed 
about half way to Meca, and spend at Mina the two or three 
succeeding days. Small stones are repeatedly cast by all the 
pilgrims at certain objects in the Mina valley, and the pilgrimage 
is concluded by the sacrifice of a victim. 

The country for a distance of several miles around Mecca was 
called Haram or inviolable, and from time immemorial had been 
so regarded. The institution of four sacred months formed also 
an ancient, perhaps an original, part of thesystem. During three 
consecutive months (viz. the last two of one year and the first of 
the following),* and during the seventh month (Rajab), war was 
by unanimous consent suspended, hostile feelings were suppressed, 
and an universal amnesty reigned over Arabia. Pilgrims from 
every quarter were then free to repair to Mecca; and fairs 
throughout the country were thronged by those whom merchan- 
dize, or the contests of poetry and vainglory brought together. 

There is reason to suppose that the Meccan year was originally 
lunar, and so continued till the beginning of the fifth century, 
when in imitation of the Jews it was turned, by the interjection 
of a month at the close of every third year (Nas¢), into a luni- 
solar period.{ If by this change it was intended to make the 


three miles from Mina, and Arafat three miles from Muzdalifa. This would 
make Arafat only nme miles from Mecca. See also vol. ii. p. 362, From 
ten to twelve miles may be accepted as the fair distance. 

* The two last months of the year were (as they are now) Dzul Cauda 
and Dzul Hyja; and the first month of the new year, Mfoharram. 

+ The question has been well discussed hy M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. 
p. 242 et, seg.; andin the Journal Asiatique, Avril 1843, p. 342, where 
the same author has given a “ Memoire sur le Calendrier Arabe avant 
Tislamisme.” It is assumed that the months (as in other rude nations) were 
originally purely lunar, that thus the month of pilgrimage came (as it 
now does in the Moslem calendar) eleven days earlier each succeeding year, 
and that in thirty-three years, having performed a complete revolution of the 
seasons, it returned to the same relative position to the solar year with which 
it started. It is supposed that the inconvenience of providing for the influx 
of pilgrims at all seasons led to the idea of fixing the month of pilgrimage, 
when it came round to October or autumn, invariably to that part of the 
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season of pilgrimage correspond invariably with the autumn, 
when a supply of food for the vast multitude would be easily 
procurable, that object was defeated by the remaining imper- 





year, by a system of intercalation. Tuiadition professes to give the series of 
those who held the post of Ndsi, or officer charged with the duty of inter- 
calation. The first of these was Sarir, of a stock related to the Coreish, whose 
gencalogy would make him sixty or seventy years of age at the close of the 
fourth century ; so that (if we trust to this tradition) the origin of intercalation 
may be placed about the close of the fourth, or early in the fifth, century: 
M. C. do Perceval calculates the intercalation from 412 A.D. See the 
detarled table at the close of his first rol. 

The Arab historians are not agrecd upon the nature of the intercalation 
practised at Mecca. Some say seven months were interposed every nineteen 
years; others nine months every twenty-four ycars. But (1) both systems 
are evidently supposititious, being formed on a calculation of the truc solar 
year; (2) the first of these systems we know to have been introduced by 
the Jews only ahout the end of the fourth century, and it is not probable 
that it would be so nmmediately adopted at Mecca; and (3), neither system 
would answer the requirement of bringing the month of pilgrimage in two 
centuries from Autumn back to Spring, at which season we find it in the 
time of Mahomet. 

Other Arab writers say that the practice was to interposc a month at the 
close of every third year: and this 1s the systein recognized, apparently on 
good grounds, by M. C. de Perceval. For (1) it exactly corresponds with 
the condition just noticed of making the month of pilgrimage retrocede 
from autumn to spring in two centuries, as is clearly shown in the chrono- 
logical table attached to his first volume; and it also corresponds with the 
fact of that month having in 541 A.D. fallen at the summer solstice, when 
Behsarius on that account refused to let his Syman allies leave him. See 
above, note § p.clxxvun. (2.) It was the system previously tried by the 
dows, who intercalated similarly a month called Ve-adar or the second 
Adar, at the close of every third year; and there is a prior: every likehhood 
that the practice was borrowed from the Jews. (3.) The tradition in favor 
of this system is more hkely than the others to be correct, because it does 
not produce an accurate solar cycle, and is not therefore likely to have origi- 
nated ‘nu any astronomical calculation. (4,) Although it eventually changed 
the n.onths to different seasons from those at which they were originally fixed, 
yet the change would be so slow that the months might meanwhile readily 
acquire and retaim names derived from the seasons. Such nomenclature 
probably arose on the months first becoming comparatively fixed, t.e. n the 
beginning of the fifth century, and thus the names Rabi, Jumada, Ramad- 
han, signifying respectively rain and verdure, the cessation of rain, and heat, 
clung by the months long after they had shifted to other seasons. 

M. de Sacy’s view that intercalation was practised at Medina while a 
purcly lunar calculation prevailed at Mecca, is opposed to the fact that a 
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fection of the cycle; for the ycar being still shorter by one day 
and a fraction than the real year, each recurring season accelerated 
the time of pilgrimage: so that when, after two centuries, inter- 
calation was prohibited by Mahomet (A.D. 631), the days of 
pilgrimage had moved from October gradually backward to March. 

Coupled with this, and styled by the same name (Nas), was 
the privilege of commuting the last of the three continuous sacred 
months, for the one succeeding it (Safar), in which case Mohar- 
ram becaine secular, and Safar sacred. It is probable that this 
innovation was introduced by Cussai, who wished, by abridging 
the Jong three months’ cessation of hostilities, to humour the war- 
like Arabs, as well as to obtain for himself the power of holding 
Moharram either sacred or secular, as might best suit his purpose.* 





common system of calculation obtained over the whole Peninsula, the time 
of annual pilgrimage bemg the same by universal practice, Mém. sur 
Arabes avant Mahomet, pp. 128-143. 

An important corollary from M. de Perceval’s conclusion 1s that all caleu- 
lations up to nearly the close of Mahomet’s life must be made m luni-solar 
years, and not in lunar years, involving a yearly difference of ten or eleven 
days. It will also explain certain discrepancies im Muhomet’s life if we 
adopt the natural assumption that some historians calculated by the luni- 
solar year in force durimg the period of the events under narration, while 
others adjusted the calculation by the lunar ycar subsequently adopted. 
Thus the former would make their prophet to have lived sixty-three or sixty- 
three and a half years, the latter sixty-five; and we find in effect a variety of 
tradition precisely to this extent. 

* The first who, besides the regular intercalation, also commuted a sacred 
for a secular month, was according to tradition Hodzeifa, the second successor 
of Sarir (the first who held the office of intercalator), This serves to bring 
the origin of the system of commutation within the era of Cussai, as supposed 
by M. C. de Perceval. 

Besides exchanging Moharram for Safar (which months are hence some- 
times called the “two Safars,”) some traditions say that the power also 
existed of commuting the isolated sacred month (Rajab) for the one 
succeeding it, i.e. Shaéban; whence they were called the “two Shdbdns.” 
When this was done, it became lawful to war in Mohurram or Rajab; and 
Safar or Shaban acquired the sacredness of the months for which they 
were substituted. Sprenger, p. 7; M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 249; 
Journal Asiatique, Avril 1843, p. 350. I am inclimed to think that the 
system of commutation was an ancient one, more remote probably than that 
of intercalation; but it had perhaps fallen out of usc, and Cussai may have 
restored it to practice more proimmently than before. See above note f, p. ecv. 
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In reviewing the history of Mecca and its religion, the origin of Farther | 
the temple and worship demands further scrutiny. The Maho- te origin of 
metans attribute both to Abraham and Ishmael, and connect a and ite “ 


nart of their ceremonial with biblical legends; but the traditional “°"" 
narrative I have already shown to be a mere fable, devoid of pro- 
pability and of consistency.* The following considerations will 


* M. C. de Perceval rejects the Ishmaelite traditions, but still holds them 
mythically to shadow forth actual facts. Thus, although Nebuchadnezzar’s 
invasion was in 577 B.C., and Adnan, who is said to have been ronted by 
him, could not have lived earlicr than 100 B.C,, “yet,” says he, “ this 1s 
not a sufficicnt reason for banishing the legend into the domain of fable. It 
may contain some traits of real facts, as well as many ancient tiaditions, 
modified and arranged in modern times, 

“The posterity of Ishmael, vanquished and nenly destroyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar II., as prophesied by Jeremia, and then long efter: reviving and 
multiplymg through some Inanches that escaped the sword, appears to me 
to be persomfied under Adnan and Maadd,—naines peitaumng to a com- 
paratively recent epoch, and employed by anticipation. 

“In truth, the distance which separates Maad and Adnan from Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and the breach in the continuity of the chain (between Adnan and 
Ishmacl,) nnught at first mght make one doubt whether Adnin were really of 
Ishmaehte issue, But opion 1s so unanimous with regard to that descent, 
that not to admit its truth would be an cxcess of scepticism. The Arabs of 
the Hejiz and Najd, have always (?) regaided Ishmacl as their ancestor. 
This conviction, the source of their respect for the memory of Alahan, is 
too general, and tvo deep, not to repose on a ical foundation. In fine, 
Mahomet, who gloried in is Ishmaclite origin, was never contradicted on 
that point by his enemies, the Jews. 

“T accept then the legend, interpreted in this sense, that at a tune more or 
less posterior to Nebuchadnezzir IT., some feeble relics of the race ot Ishmael, 
designated under the collective and anticipative denommation of Mdadd, 
and preserved, it may be, amongst the Israelites, appeared m the country of 
Mecca, occupied then by the Jorhomites:—that m the sequel, Maadd, son of 
Adnan (not now in the collective, but probably dividual sense,) one of the 
lesceadants of Ishmael, wmted Inuself, by marringe, with the tribe of 

forhom, and became the progenitor of a numerous population, which subse- 
{uently covered the Flejaz and Najd, 

“Here occurs a singular approximation of two distant events. This 
'Stablishment of Maadd on the territory of Mecca, and lus marriage with 
‘he Jorhom princess, are an exact 1epetition of what is reported of Ishmael 
is ancestor, Jn thw double set of facts, Ishmael is undoubtedly a myth, 
Mdad i probably areahty.” M. C. de Perceval, vol.1, p. 183. Cnf. also 
the notes at pp. exe. and exciv. of this chapter. 

€é 
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strengthen the conviction that Mecca and its rites cannot possibly 
claim any such origin. 

First. There is no trace of anything Abrahamic in the essential 
elements of the superstition. To kiss the black stone, to make 
the circuit of the Kaaba, and perform the other observances at 
Mecea, Arafat, and the vale of Mina, to keep the sacred months, 
and to hallow the sacred territory, have no conceivable conncction 
with Abraham, or with the ideas and principles which his 
descendants would be likely to inherit from him. Such rites 
originated in causes foreign to the country chiefly occupied by the 
children of Abraham. ‘They were either strictly local, or being 
connected with the system of idolatry prevailing in tlie south of 
the peninsula, were thence imported by the Bani Jorhom, the 
Cattira, the Azdites, or some other tribe which emigrated from 
Yemen and settled at Mecca. 

Second. A very high antiquity must be assigned to the main 
features of the religion of Mecca. Although Herodotus does not 
refer to the Kaaba, yet he names, as one of the chief Arab divini- 
ties ALILAT; and this is strong evidence of the worship, at that 
early period, of Alldt the Meccan idol.* Ie makes likewise a 
distant allusion to the veneration of the Arabs for stones.f 


*"OuvopaZouer Cé rov piv Atévucoy, ‘Oporadr, ryy o& 'Ovpaviny 'Adtdar. 
Herod. iii. 8. The identification generally held between Orotal and Allahu 
Tadla, appears to me too remote and fanciful for adoption; but see M. C. de 
Perceval, vol. i. p. 174; Rosenmuller’s Geog. vol. ini, p. 294; and Pocoche’s 
Specimen, p. 110. For ‘Opordd there are the various readings OvporaAr, 
and ‘Oporadr. 

¢ LéBovrar di’ ApaBror wiorig dvOpwrwy Opo.a Toiot padtora, Towbyrar 
6& abrdg rpomy Toupde. THY Bovdopivwy rd mora TotEoAaL, GAAog avijp 
dpooripwy abriy tv pow torewc, NiOw dk rd tow THY YEG mapa 
Tove Oakrbdovg Tobe peyadovg tmirapver ray motevpéivwy Td¢ wieTic, Kai 
éwerra NaBwy ix Tov ipariov éxarepou Kpokvda, adeiper Tw aivart iy piow 
keqevoucg Aioug Extra. rovro dé woiewy, émteadter Tév Te Aldvucoy Kai 
tyv Ovpaviny. Herod, iii. 8. Thus the hands of the contracting partics 
were first cut with a sharp stone, and the blood was then rubbed upon seven 
stones placed in the midst, and at the same time the divinitics were invoked. 
There is here a close blending of the stones with rehgious worship, The 
number seven is also sacred or mythical at Mecca, being the measure of the 
circuits rouud the Kaaba and of the times of running from Marwa to Safa. 
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Diodorus Siculus, who wrote about half a century before our era, 
in describing that part of Arabia washed by the Red Sea, uses 
the following language:—‘ there is, in this country, a temple 
greatly revered by all the Arabs.”"* These words must refer to 
the holy house of Mecca, for we know of no other which ever com- 
manded the universal homage of Arabia. Early historical tradi- 
tion (for we make of course no account of the legendary and 
mythical tradition which ascends to Noah, to Adam, and even to 
remoter periods,) gives no trace of its first construction. Some 
assert that the Amalckites rebuilt the edifice which they found 
in ruins, and retained it for a time under their charge. All 
agree that it was in existence under the Jorhom dynastyt{ (about 
the time of the Christian era), and that, having been injured by 
a flood of rain, it was then repaircd. It was again repaired by 
Cussai. 

From time immemorial, tradition represents Mecca as the scene Wide exter 
of a yearly pilgrimage from all quarters of Arabia:—from Yemen, worship of 
Hadhramaut, and the shores of the Persian Gulph, from the en 
deserts of Syria, and from the distant environs of IIira and Meso- 
potamia. The circuit of its veneration might be described by the 
radius of a thousand miles, interrupted only by the sea. So 
extensive an homage must have had its beginnings in an extremely 
remote age; and a similar antiquity must be ascribed to the esscn- 
tial concomitants of the Meccan worship,—the Kaaba with its 
black stone, the sacred limits, and the holy months. The origin 


* M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 174, and authorities there cited. 
¢ See the authorities quoted by Sprenger, p. 15. 
t That the Bani Jorhom must have had a hand either in the construction 


or repair of the Kaaba, Zohair in his Mollaaca testifies:— Ww vould 
# pr OEE ue dy Sry # aye Gib all Cll 


“TI swear by that house, which is circumambulated by the men of the Corcish 
and Jorhom, who also built it.” Sur W. Jones, vol. x. p, 356; M. C. de 
Perceval, vol. ni. p. 532. 

It will also be remembered that when the Jorhomites were expelled 
(about 200 A D,) the black stone is said to have been secreted by the Bani 
Iyad and produced by the Bam Khozia; according to which tradition, (if it 
is to be eredited,) the worship of the Kaaba and its mysterious stonc must 
then have been of anuicnt standing. Sce above, uvte * p. cacia. 
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of a superstition so ancient and universal may naturally be looked 

for within the peninsula itself, and not in any foreign country. 
connected Third, The native systems of Arabia were Sabcanism, Idolatry, 
systems and Stone worship, all closely connected with the religion of Mecca. 


Arabia. There is reason for believing that Sabeanism, or the worship of 

1. Sabeanism the heavenly bodies, was in Arabia, the earliest form of departure 
from the pure adoration of the deity. The book of Job, many 
historical notices, and certain early names in the Himyar dynasty, 
imply the prevalence of the system.* As late as the fourth cen- 
tury, we have seen that sacrifices were offered in Yemen to the 
sun, moon, and stars.t The seven circuits of the Kaaba were 
probably emblematical of the revolutions of the planetary bodies; 
and it is remarkable that a similar rite was practised at other idol 
fancs in Arabia.t 

2. Idolatry. | Mahomet is related to have said that Amr son of Lohai(the first 
Khoziite king, A.D. 200,) was the earliest who dared to change the 
pure “religion of Ishmacl,” and set up idols brought from Syria. 
This however is a mere Moslem conceit. The practice of idolatry 





*The name of Abd Shams, “servant” or “votary of the Sun,” occurs 
in the Iimyar dynasty about the eighth century B.C.; and again in tho 
fourth century. One of these is suid to huve restored Ayn Shams or Helio- 
polis, (AL, C. de Perceval, vol 1. p. 52); but the tradition probably originated 
inthe name. The stars worshipped by the various tnbes are specified by 
M. C. de Perceval, vol. 1. p. 349; see also Pecocke’s Specimen, p. 4. Maho- 
met represents the people of Saba as worslupping the sun in the days of 
Solomon. Sura xxvit. v.25. Isdf and Néila, whose statues were worship- 
ped at Mgcca, me said to have been the son and daughter of Dich and 
Sohail, t.e. the constellations of the Wolf and Canopus; and were thus pio- 
bably connected with the adoration of these heavenly bodies. AL. C. de 
Perceval, vol. 1. p. 199, sec also in Sale’s Preliminary Discourse a notice of 
the constellations worshipped by the Arubs, (pp. 19 and 20). In Sura liti. 
49, is an evident allusion to the adoration of Al S/ura, or Siuus, 

t Sce above, p. clxi. 


$M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 270; Isham, p, 27. “ Sharahstany in- 
forms us that there was an opinion among the A1abs, that the walking round 
the Kaaba and other ceremonies, weie syimbolical of the motion of the 
planets, and of other astronomical facts.” Sprenyer’s Mohammad, yp. 6. 
In a note anthority is given for consideimg the Arabs to be worshippers of 
the sun, moon, and stars; and the constellations adored by cach tribe are 
specified. 
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thickly overspread the whole peninsula from a much more remote 
period. We have authentic records of ancient idolatrous shrincs 
scattered from Yemen to Dima, and even as far as Hira, some of 
them subordinate to the Kaaba and having rites resembling those 
of Mecca.* A system thus widely diffused and thoroughly organ- 
ized, cannot but have existed in Arabia long before the time of Amr 
Ibn Lohai, and may well be regarded as of an indigenous growth. 

The most singular feature in the Fetichism of Arabia was the 
adoration paid to unshapen stones. The Mahometans hold that 3. Stone- 

‘ . worship, 

the general practice arose out of the Kaaba worship. “ The 
adoration of stones among the Ishmaelites,” says Ibn Ishic, 
“originated in the practice of carrying a stone from the sacred 
enclosure of Mecca when they went upon a journey, out of reve- 
rence to the Kaaba; and whithersoever they went they set it up 
and made circuits round about it as to the Kaaba, till at the last 
they worshipped every goodly stone which they saw, and forgot 
their religion, and changed the faith of Abraham and Ishmacl, and 
worshipped images.”f This tendency to stone-worship was un- 
doubtedly prevalent throughout Arabia; but it is more probable 





* Hishamt, p. 27 and 28, where the various shrmes and their localities and 
adherent tribes are enumerated; sce also M. C. de Perceval, vol. 1. pp. 113, 
198, 223, 269; and Sprenger, p. 78. 

For idolatry at L/ira consult M. C. de Perceval, vol, ii. pp. 99, 100, 132; 
at Medina, Kath al Wackuh, p. 268}, and many subsequent passages; 
Hishim, p. 158; and M,C de Peicevul, vol. u. pp. 649 and 688, There 
was a temple of Monat at Medina at Mushallal Cudeid towards the sca. 
But it is needless to specify farther. 

As to the ceremonies, even the inviolability of the holy terntory did not 
want its counterpait. Wercad of a Haran or sacred temple and enclosure 
instituted in the filth century by the Ban Ghatafan tn imitation of that at 
Mecca. We have no farther particulars to enable us to judge whether it 
was a simple imitation, or aspired to any mdependent ongin. It was de- 
stroyed by Zohair the Yemen iule: of the B. Taghhb about the middle of 
f.at century. MM. C. de Perceval, vol. u. p. 263. See also the account of 
the Kaaba of Najran formed on the model of that of Mecca. Jud. vol. i. 
p. 160. 

+ Hishdmi, p. 27; Af. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 197. Hushaimi notices a 
large stone worshipped hy the Bani Malkan, at which they used to sactifice 
animals. Compare also the rehgious ceremony connected with stuncs, as 
noticed by LZerodutus }. cer, note tf. 
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that it occasioned the superstition of the Kaaba with its black 
stone, than that it took its rise from that superstition. 

Thus the religion of Mecca, in its essential points, is connected 
strictly with forms of superstition native to Arabia, and we may 
naturally conclude that it grew out of them. The process may 
be thus imagined. Mecca owed its origin and importance to its 
convenient position, midway betwcen Yemen and Petra. It has 
been shown above that, from ancient times, the merchandise 
of the east and south passed through Arabia; and the vale of 
Mecca lay upon the usual western route. The plentiful supply of 
water attracted the caravans;* it became a halting place, and 
then an entrepét of commerce; a mercantile population with the 
conveniences of traffic grew up in the vicinity, and eventually a 
change of carriage took place there, the merchandise being con- 
veyed to the north and to the south on different sets of camels. 
The carrier’s hire, the frontier customs, the dues of protection, 
and the profits of direct traffic, added capital to the city which 
probably rivalled, though in a more simple and primitive style, 
the opulence and the extent of Petra, Jerash, or Philadelphia { 





In the second century Maximus Tyrius speaks of the Arabs generally as 
worshipping a squaue stone, Ape/3iae ceBovor per, dvriva O6 oun oa, To O& 
ayadpa eoov. ABog nv rerpaywrog. Dissert, vui. 

Gibbon in referring to the subject adds, “these stones were no other than 
the BarrvAa of Syria and Greece so renowned in sacred and profane an- 
tiquity,” chap 1, note. Ifthe derivation for this woid, Lart-allah or “ house 
of god,” be correct, 1t mught possibly be found to illustrate and confirm the 
origin of stonc-worship among the Arabs as given by Ibn Ishac in the text. 

* The supply of water is inexhaustible, though not perfectly swect. The 
ruthonties on this subject will be brought together in the following chupter. 

t Sec Sp: enger’s Mohammed, p. 14. 

} The only remains in the way of buildings at Mecca, besides the Kaaba, 
consisted of the well Zamzam which, when the city decayed, was neglected 
and choked up. It was discovercd and cleared out by Mahomet’s grand- 
father, who recognized the traces of it. Its foundations and masonry must 
have been of gieat solidity and excellent structure, and it is no doubt a 
remnant of the works which adorned Mecca in its primeval prosperity. 

There may possibly also have been buildings and a populous settlement 
in the valley leading to Aiafat. This would be the more hkely if we were 
sure that the Minwi of classical writers had any connection with tho Mind 
of this valley. “This basin,” says Lieut. Buiton, “was doubtless thickly 


populated in ancient times,” vol. ui. p. 248. 
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The carliest inhabitants were (like the Bani Cattra, Jorhom, and 
Khozia, though long anterior to them), natives of Yemen, and the 
ever flowing traffic maintained a permanent intercourse between 
them and their mother country. From Yemen no doubt they 
brought ,with them, or subsequently received, Sabcanism, Stone 
worship, and Idolatry. These became connected with the well of 
Zamzam, the source of their prosperity; and near to it they erected 
their fane, with its symbolical sabeanism and mysterious black 
stone. Local rites were superadded; but it was Yemen, the 
cradle of the Arabs, which furnished the normal elements of the 
system. The mercantile eminence of Mecca, while it attracted 
the Bedouins of Central Arabia with their camels by the profits 
of the carrying trade, by degrecs imparted a national character 
to the local superstition, till at last it became the religion of 
Arabia. When the southern trade deserted this channel, the 
mercantile prestige of Mecca vanished and its opulence decayed, 
but the Kaaba still continucd the national temple of the penin- 
sula, The floating population betook themselves to the desert; 
and the native tribe (the ancestry of the Corcish) were over- 
powered by such southern immigrants as the Jorhom and Khozia 
dynasties ; till at last Cussai arose to vindicate the honour, and 
re-cstablish the influence, of the house of Mecca. 

But according to this theory, how shall we account for the How 1s tho 
tradition current among the Arabs, that the temple and its rites fon ted 
were indebted for their origin to Abraham and Ishmael? This jerena 


legend of the 


® . e A e 
was no Moslem fiction, but the popular opinion of the Meccans dnpin st the 


long before the era of Mahomet. Otherwise, it could not have “™#” 
been referred to in the Coran as an acknowledged fact; nor would 

the names of certain spots around the Kaaba have been con- 
nected, as we know them to have becn, with Abraham and with 
Ishmael.* 


* Dr. Sprenger attributes the Abrahamic doctrine to the religious enquiicrs 
who preceded Mahomet at Mecca, and who sought after spiritual truth both 
in Christianity and Judaism. But it does not appear in what way such en- 
quiry could originate a tradition of tls nature. 

He adds that these traditions were “neither ancient nor gencral among 
the pagan Arabs.” But that such traditions were universally received in 
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The reply to this question has been anticipated in the preced- 
ing chapter.* We have there seen reason to believe that the 
Yemenite Arabs were early and extensively commingled with the 
Abrahamic tribes, and that a branch descended from Abraham, 
probably through Ishmael, settled at Mecca, and became allied 
with the Yemenite race. The Nabatheans, or some other mercan- 
tile nation of this stock, attracted to Mecca by its gainful position, 
brought along with them the Abrahamic legends which inter- 
course with the Jews had tended to revive and perpetuate. The 
mingled race of Abraham and of Cahtiin required such a modifica- 
tion of the original Meccan religion as would correspond with 
their double descent. lence Abrahamic legends were naturally 
grafted upon the indigenous worship, and rites of sacrifice and 
other ceremonics were now for the first time introduced, or at any 
rate now first associated with the memory of Abraham. 

The Jews themselves were also largely scttled in Northern 
Arabia, where they acquired a considerable influence. There 
were extensive colonics about Medina and Kheibar, in Wadi al 
Cora, and on the shores of the Allanitic gulph. They maintained a 
constant and friendly intercourse with Mecca and the Arab tribes,} 


the time of Mahomet, the names then in usc, Macém Lbrahin and Macim 
Jsmail, for spots m the vicinity of the Kaaba, seem most cleaily to prove; 
and, as they could not have gained so gencral a currency suddenly, the 
legends must be regarded as of ancient date even in Mahomcet’s time. 

Dr. Sprenger thus aigucs.—“ We find no connexion between the tencts of 
Moses, and those of the Haramites; and though biblical names are very fre- 
quent among the Mussulmans, we do not find one mstance of ther occurence 
among the pagans of the Mejaz before Mohammed,” p. 103. But these 
reasons do not affect my theory: for (1) I hold that the religion of the Kaaba 
was instituted by the Pagans themselves, the Abrahamic tradition bemg 
simply super-imposed; and (2) 1t was super imposed not by Jews or Istael- 
ites, but by Abrahamic tribes of (probably) Ishmaclitic descent, who had a 
very different class of personal names from that of the Jews, as is evident 
from Genesis, On the other hand, the affinity of Arabic with Hebrew proves 
a certain community of origin, and (as has been before shown) renders 
probable the existence of Abrahamic tradition among the Arabs. 

* Chap. u. p. exxy. 

+ The early history of Arabia gives ample proof of this. When Maho- 
met tovuk Kheibar, he questioned its unfortunate Jewish chiefs as to “the 
utensils which they used to lend to the people of Mecca.” Katib al Waehidi, 
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who looked with respect and veneration upon their religion and 
their holy books. When once the loose conception of Abraham 
and Ishmael as the great forefathers of the race on one side, was 
superimposed upon the Meccan superstition, and had received the 
stamp of native currency, it will easily be conceived that even 
purely Jewish tradition would be eagerly welcomed and Jewish 
legend unscrupulously adopted. By a summary and procrustean 
adjustment, the story of Palestine became the story of the Hejiz. 
The precincts of the Kaaba were hallowed as the scene of Hagar's 
distress, and the sacred well Zamzam as the source of her relief. 
It was Abraham and Ishmael who built the Meccan Temple, 
placed in it the black stone, and established for all mankind the 
pilgrimage to Arafat. In imitation of him 1t was that stones 
were flung by the pilgrims at Satan; and sacrifices were offered at 
Mini in remembrance of the vicarious sacrifice by Abraham in 
the stead of his son Ishmael. And thus, although the indigenous 
rites may have been little if at all altered by the adoption of the 
Abrahamic legends, they came to be viewed in a totally different 


p. 122. The unbelieving Coreish consulted the Jews whether their own 
religion was not better than Mahomcet’s, and were assured that it was. 
EMishami, pp. 194 and 285; Sura iv. v. 49; and Sale’s note. Mahomet him- 
self, till after his arrival at Mcdina, showed great respect and deference to 
the Jews, and he professed to follow their Scripture and its doctrine to the 
end of his life, though he reserved to himself the authority to determine 
what the trne doctrine was. 

In the list of Jorhom Kings of Mecca we find, 76-106 A.D. the remark- 
able name of Asp au Masin, or “servant of the Messiah.” M. C. de 
Perceval’concludes that the title is a Christian one, that its bearer lived 
therefore after the Christian cra, and that Jesus Christ was then one of the 
divinitus of the Hejéz. But neither fact scems to me deducible from the 
name. It is hardly credible that, at so early a period, any Arab Prince 
assumed that title as a Christian one; it is incomparably more probable that 
it was of Jewish or Abrahamic origin, and was assumed at the time when 
the -xpectation of a Messiah was current;—1f indeed the name be not a 
mere traditional fiction, The legend, that the image of Jesus and the Virgin 
was sculptured on a pillar of the Kaaba, and adored by the Arabs, is not an 
early or a well supported one, and in itself is improbable. Christianity 
never found much favour at Mecca and, as I will attempt to show in 
the concluding chapter of this work, Mahomet was singularly ignorant 
regarding it. 
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Vantage light, and to be connected in the Arab imagination with some- 
ground thus 


gained by thing of the sanctity of Abraham the Friend of God.* The gulph 
between the gross Idolatry of the Arabs and the pure theism of 
Israel was bridged over. Upon this common ground Mahomet 
took his stand, and proclaimed to his people a new and a spiritual 
system, in accents to which all Arabia could respond. The 
rites of the Kaaba were retained, but stripped by him of every 
idolatrous tendency; and they still hang, a strange unmeaning 
shroud, around the living theism of Islam. 


Section V. 
Sketch of the Chief Nomad Tribes in the Centre of the Peninsula. 


A rapid glance at the chicf tribes in central Arabia, and their 
relations at the rise of Mahomet, will furnish information which 
may be of use in the course of this history. 


* It is to this source that we may trace the Arab doctrine of a Supreme 
Being, to whom their gods and idols were subordinate. The title of Allah 
Tédla, THE MosT HIGH Gop, was commonly used long before Mahomet to 
designate this conception. But in some tribes, the idea had become so 
materialized that a portion of their votive offerings was assigned to the 
Great God, Just as a portion was allotted to their idols. I. C. de Perceral, 
vol. i. p. 118; Sale’s Prelimnary Discourse, p. 18. The notion of a Supreme 
Divinity to be represented by no sensible symbol, is clearly not cognate with 
any of the indigenous forms of Aiab superstition. It was borrowed directly 
from the Jews, or from some other Abrahamic race among whom contact 
with the Jews had preserved or revived the knowledge of the “God of 
Abraham.” 

Familiarity with the Abrahamic races also introduced the doctrine of the 
Immortality of the soul, and the Resurrection from the dead; but these 
were held with many fantastic ideas of Arab growth. Revenge pictured 
the murdered soul as a bird chirping for retribution against the murderer. 
A camel was sometimes left to starve at the grave of his master, that he 
might be ready at the resurrection again to carry lim upon his back! 

A vast variety of Scriptural language and terminology was also m com- 
mon use, or at least sufficiently m use to be commonly understood. Faith, 
Repentance, Heaven and Hell, the Devil and his Angels, the Heavenly 
Angels, Gabriel the Messenger of the Lord, are a specimen of ideas and ex- 
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The earliest historical traditions regarding these vast tribes Position of 
the central 

date only from the middle of the fourth century.* Two great ite tn the 
parties were then arrayed one against the other;—the Maaddite a in 
tribest (of Meccan or semi-abrahamic origin) on the one hand, and 
invading tribes from Yemen of the stock of Cahlin on the othcr. 
The Bani Madhij,t of the latter class, issued at this period from 
amongst the teeming population of the south, made an incursion 
upon the Tihima, and were repulsed by the Maaddite tribes under 
the command of Amir son of Tzarib. They retired to Najran, 
where they finally settled. 

Amir was elected Ruler (Z/akam) of the combined Maaddite Amir ruler 
tribes. He belonged to the branch of ApwAn which held the AMiuldito 
office of heading the pilgrim procession in the vale of Muzdalifa, “ 

This tribe was powerful and very numerous, but it soon fell into 
decay.§ 








pressions which, acquired from a Jewish source, were either current or ready 
for adoption. Similarly familar were the stories of the Fall of Man, the 
Flood, the destruction of the citics of the plain, &c —so that there was an 
extensive substiatum of crude ideas aod unwrought knowledge or concep- 
tion bordermg upon the domain of the spiritual, ready to the hand of 
Mahomet. 

* ie. six generations, or two hundied years, before the birth of Mahomet. 
The following details are mainly taken from M. C. de Perceval, vol. n. 
book vi. 

t Sce pp. exciv and excy. 

{ Sce table at p. calix.; and notice of the B. Larith, p. exxviii. 

§ For previous notices of this tribe see pp. exevi. and excix. The uncircum- 
cised males are, at the period in question, given at the extravagant number 
of from forty to sixty thousand, which would imply a population of from 
two to four hundred thousand; although Adwan, the progenitor of the tribe, 
Was not born more than two hundred years before. This illustrates the 
Important position that tmbes, when on the ascendant, rapidly increased by 
associating under the same banner and title with themselves other straggling 
tribes, attracted by the prestige of their power and the hopes of plunder. It 
is wus that we must account for the extensiveness of the hordes which, in 
the fifth century, represented the Bani Bakr, Bani Tughhb, Bani Hawdzim, 
Bam Ghatafan, Ban Sulum, &c., none of whose nominal progenitors was 
born much before 200 A.D. 

Where respectable descent was wanting, a good tribe was often adopted; 
0) cndcavour was made to fabricate a claim to a good pedigree, See 
instances in Adib al Wackiat, p. 227; C. de Perceval, vol. u. p. 491. 
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Himyarite The next notices are about a century later, when the Himyar 
kings exer- 


eised infin- dynasty is found exercisin 
ome ee, d exercising a species of feudal supremacy over 


Central the central tribes. A king of Yemen visited Najd, and received 
Arabla, 5th 


century, the formal homage of the people.* Ever and anon the wild 
j Bedouins rebelled; but having no head around whom to rally, 
they always relapsed into vassalage again to Yemen. 


How Akitat A few ycars afterwards we find Hassin, a Himyar king, giving 
of the Kinga the command of all the Méaddite tribes into the hand of his 


ae Mea uterine brother Hosp Alil al Mordr, chief of the Bani Kinda, a 


aD? powerful tribe of Cahlinite descent, which had migrated north- 
wards and settled in Central Arabia. 

The most distinguished of the Miaddite tribes were the descend- 
ants of Baxrt and TacHue sons of Wail, who with their nume- 
rous subdivisions, were located in Yemima, Bahrein, Najd, and 
the Tihima. Hojr waged a successful war with Hira, and con- 
quered from it a part of Bahrein claimed by the Bani Bakr. He 
enjoyed the title of king, and ruled from 460 to 480 A.D. 


Amn at To him succeeded his son Aur at Macstr, but he failed in 
acsur 


430-495 Yetaining the Maaddite tribes under his authority, which was 
recognized only by his own race, the Bani Kinda. The claims of 
Yemen to a feudal tax were pressed by Amr with too great harsh- 
ness, and twice, upon the plains of Sullan,t 481 A.D., and 
Khaziiz, 492 A.D., though supported by the troops of Yemen, he 
was repulsed by the Arabs.§ Amr al Macstir was killed in a 
battle fought against Hirith V.|| of the Ghassiin dynasty. 


NS a ATRIA ER 


Burkhardt found the Bani Adwan stall mhabitig the country between 
Jidda and Taif: they used tv muster 1000 matchlocks, but were nearly 
exterminated by Mahommed Ali Pasha. ‘“ They were an ancient and noble 
tribe,” he adds, “unequalled in the Hejas, and intimate*with the Sharifs of 
Mecca.” Travels in Arabia, p. 240; Burton, iii. p. 95. 

* See note f p. clai. 

t See table at p.cxev. This tribe must be distinguished from the Bani 
Bakr, descendants of Abdmonat, who assisted in the expulsion of the Jor- 
homites from Mecca. Sce p. cxcviu. 

+ Sullan lay to the south of the Hedjiz, and the east of Najd, towards 
Yamamea. 

§ Some verses of Zohair, a poct of the Bam Kalb, and the Himyarite 
Governor of the Bani Bakr and Taghhb, have been preserved with reference 
to these actions, in wluch he himself was engaged. 

| ‘This prince, it will be remembered, was the son of Maria Dzul Curtain 
(Maria of the car-rings), sister of Amr al Macstr's mother. Sce p. clxxxvii. 
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The Bakr and Taghlib tribes, rejoicing in the independence Kore, ae 


asscxted in these battles by their victorious arms, chose Kou, fey ana 
shief of the Bani Taghlib, to be their ruler.* But Koleib was 40-494. 
uaughty and overbearing, and he wantonly killed the milch camel 

of Basis, a female relative of his wife of Bani Bakr lineage. This 

end other acts of indignity roused the vengeance of the Bani Bakr, 

who slew Koleib The Bani Bakr and Bani Taghlib were now 
:aarshalled one against the other; and the struggle, famous in 

Arab history under the name of the War of Basis (so called after War of 
the injured female), long wasted both tribes, and was not finally oe 
‘Xtinguished for forty years. 

Meanwhile, weary of the prevailing anarchy, the Miaddite inrm, 
‘cibes again returned to Himyarite allegiance, and placed them- both the 
‘elves under the rule of HAritu, son of Amr al Macsfr. This is Munduite. 
‘he Harith whose invasion of Syria, and temporary conquest of BOS oA. 
'fira, have been recounted before. His strange carver was 
‘losed by defeat and death about 524 A.D.  Ihs sons succeeded 
‘im but, by imprudence and disunion, soon divested themselves 
‘f their hereditary influence. The Bani Taghhb, as partizans of 
one brother, vanquished the Bani Bakr, the supporters of another, 
in the celebrated action of Kuldb the First, 526 A.D. To these 
tutal factions was added the cnmity of a foreign fue. The Kinda The Kida 
dynasty was pursued with relentless hate by Mundzir III. of Hira, rusted by 


a ae —r 6 “ : faction and 
'’ whose breast the injuries inflicted by the invasion of [Tarith the enmity of 


still rankled. Crushed by misfortune, the illustrious house of eae 
Akil al Morir was soon all but exterminated; and there survived 
caly an insignificant branch, which continued to rule for half a 
vantury over a part of Bahrein. The history of this period is 
‘alivened by the romantic tale of Imrun Cays, the brother of tmrutcays 
'firith, who united in his person the two princely accomplish- 

‘ents of an Arab chieftain, poctry and heroism. In the noble 

teropt of raising troops to avenge the death of his father Amr 

' Macsfir, he repaired as a suppliant to every friendly tribe in 

‘rabia; and his checquered career,—now received with distinc- 


* They awarded him one of the signs of sovereignty, viz., a fourth part of 
8 booty. Mahomct secureu a fifth, 
tT See p. clxam. 
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tion, and heading a victorious band,—again routed, and hunted as 
a wild beast over the deserts by the enmity of IJlira,—ends at the 
last in his seeking for succour at the Court of Constantinople, 
He died on his way back, 540 A.D.; and his touching poem, ranked 
among the Moallacdt, contains many beautiful allusions to his 
melancholy history.* 

The chicftainship of the Kinda tribe devolved on a junior 
branch of the family, which resided in Hadhramaut, and assisted 
towards the expulsion of the Abyssinians and restoration of the 
house of Himyar. On the first appearance of Islam, Cays was 
chief of the Bani Kinda there, and his son Al Ashdth, with the 
whole clan, joined Mahomet, A.D. 631.T 

After their defeat, in 526 A.D., the Bani Bakr sought protection 
under the supremacy of the kings of Hira. The dynasty of Him- 
yar had now sunk under the invading force of the Abyssinians, 
(525 A.D.); and the Afmean viceroys, failing to command the 
respect or obedience which prescriptive right had accorded to the 
time-honored lineage of Himyar, the tribes of Central Arabia one 
by one transferred their allegiance to the Court of Hira. The 





- 


* An interesting coincidence may here be observed between Arab history 
and the Grecian writers, Procopus and Nonnosus mention an embassy to 
Abyssinia from Justiman, A.1). 531, the object of which was to endeavour, 
through the Yemenite Viceroy of the Abyssinian king, to reinstate a prince 
called Cars, in the command of the Awndinians and Aldaddenians, and give 
lim troops to fight against the Persians. Here we identify Imrul Cays, 
whom the Greeks sought to restore to his Arab chicftamship, and to wd 
against the Persian vassal the prince of Hira. Other comcidences of names 
may be traced in C, de Perceval, vol. nu. p. 316. 

The Arabs tell us that when Imrul Cays went to Constantinople he left 
lus daughter, arms, &c., with Samuel the Jew in his fort of Ablak near to 
Tayma, im Northern Arabia. This noble Jew was attacked by the Ghassin- 
ide king, Harith the Lame, who demanded the deposit, and threatened to 
slay the son of Samuel before hun if he refused. The Jew was immovable, 
and the “ fuih of Samuel” has hence become proverbial among the Arabs. 

Arab wiiters say that the Emperor of Constantinople, jealous at the reports 
of the mtimacy of Junul Cays with Ins daughter, gave him a tune which, 
like that of Hercules, consumed his body. He died 1m fact of uleers, The 
legend shows to how late a date (540 A.D.) jiction mingles with Arabian 
history. 


t Seo Aatb al Wackuh, p. 64, and L/shame p, 426; where the embassy is 
deseribed, 
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Taghlib soon followed the example of the Bani Bakr (534 
AN. Peace was at last enforced between the two tribes by 
Mundzir IlJ., of Hira. The amnesty was proclaimed at Mecca; 
a treaty was recorded and signed; and eighty youths of either 
tribe, to’ be yearly changed, were sent as hostages to Hira. The 
Bani Bakr continued to live about Yamima and the shores of the 
Persian Gulph, but the Bani Taghlib migrated to Mesopotamia. 
It was subsequent to this that Amr ITI. of Hira, as before related, 
was slain by a Taghlibite warrior-poet, Amr ibn Colthum,* for a 
supposed insult offered to his mother. Thenceforward the Bani 
Taghlib were the enemics of Hira, and to escape the vengeance 
of Amr’s successor, they removed to Syria. But on the first 
spread of Islam, we find them again in Mesopotamia, professing the 
Christian faith.t In 632 A.D. they attached themselves to the 
false prophetess Seji, and, after a prolonged struggle, submitted to 
the Moslem yoke. The Bani Bakr, as we have seen,{ continued 
faithful to Hira to the last; and, in 511 A.D, they gloriously 
avenged the murder by the Persian king of Noman V. in the 
battle of Dzu Car, and achieved independence for themselves. A 
branch of the Bani Bakr, the Bani Hanifa, had already embraced 
Christianity, but the whole tribe seems voluntarily to have sub- 
mitted to Islam during the lifetime of Mahomet.§ 


Another set of tribes, also descended from Cays Aylan|| of the 


*Seoe above, p. clxxvii. This Amr is famous for his Moallaca, or 
“Suspended poem,” which was recited at the fair of Ocatz. Hus tnbe doted 
on it; and it used to be repeated even by the cluidren long after his death. 

+ They sent to Mahomet a deputation, the members of which wore golden 
crosses. They were allowed to maimtam unchanged their own profession of 
Christianity, but not to baptize their children, or bring them up as Christ- 
ians—a fatal concession! 

{ Vide p. elxxxii. 


§ some of the most illustrious of the Arab poets belong to the Bakr and 
Taghhb tribes, and their poems have rendered famous the war of Basfis and 
the long train of hostilities which followed. ‘Thus there are ascribed poems 
of the class MoaLLACaT to Tarafa, Idarith ibn Hilza, and Mami al Asha, 
ul of the Bakr tribe, and to Amr ibn Colthum of the Bani Taghlib. 

| The patriarchs, Ghatafiin and Hawazin, weie contemporaries of Fihr 
Coreish (born A.D. 200). Their ancestor Aylin was the grandson of 
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The Bani . ott 
ihe Bani q Meccan stock, now demands our attention. They are divi: 


epesae into two great branches, the GuaTarAN and the Kuasara, c :.- 
sub-divisions. nected, but at some distance, with the Coreish. The chief famil:: » 
of the Ghatafiin were the Bani Dzobidn and the Bani Abs: of ii« 
Khasafa, the Bani Sulaim (who lived near Mecca, and with who ' 
the infant Mahomet was placed) and the Hawdzin: the lat: 
again were subdivided into the Thackif, who inhabited Taif, a... 
the Bant Amir ibn Sasséa. Excepting the Bani Thackif, th : 
were all of Nomad habits. Their range of pasturage extend: 
over the portions of Najd and its mountain chain adjoining tl : 
IIejaz, from Kheibar and Wadi al Cora to the parallel of Mecca 
Hoatilities | The first notice of these tribes belongs to the middle of the sixt 
Bam Abs century when, after the fall of the Kinda dynasty, we find th 
edie 8 King” of the Bani Abs in command of the whole of the Hawizi1 
Sth century. 23 well as of the Ghatafiin. Ile formed an alliance with Nomi 
IV., of lira, who took his daughter in marriage. His elder. 
son, returning from the convoy of his sister, was murdered, ani 
the marriage presents of Noman plundered, by a branch of the 
Hawizin. Hostilities arose between the two tribes, the Absitc 
“ King” was assassinated A.D. 567, and thenceforward the Bani 
HWawazin secured their independence. 
Now aut The Bani Abs were diverted from revenge by a fresh cause of 
Bani dds and offence in another quarter. Their chief Cays, in a marauding 
D obtdn, . 
expedition, had plundered a horse of matchless specd, called 


Dahis. Hodzeifa, chieftain of the Bani Dzobian, vaunted his 


et a AEE I LT LE A 


Modhar, who was the grandson of Maadd. The following table will render 
the subsequent details more intelligible. 


Modhar (p cxcv.) 
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horse Ghabra as more swift than Dahis; a wager and match were 

the result. The Bani Dzobian, by an ignoble stratagem, checked 

the speed of Dahis, and Ghabra first reached the goal. A fierce 
dispute arose as to the palm of victory, and the disposal of the 
stakes. Arab pride and jealousy soon kindled into warfare; and 

such was the origin, 568 A.D., of the disastrous War of Ddhis, which War of 
for forty years embroiled aad wasted the tribes of Ghatafiin and seats, 
Khasafa.* After hostilitics had raged for some years with various 
success, a truce was concluded, and the Bani Abs delivered a 
number of their children as hostages into the hands of the Bani 
Dzobiin; but Hodzeifa treacherously slew the innocent pledges, 

and the war was, A.D. 576, rekindled afresh. In the battle of 
Habéa the Bani Abs were victorious, and Ilodzeifaf with his 
brothers expiated the treachery with their lives. But the bloody 
revenge of the Absites overshot the mark. So extensive was their 
slaughter of the Nzobiin chiefs, that the other Ghatafin clans con- 
spired to crush the sanguinary tribe. The Bani Abs, alarmed at 

the combination, forsook their usual haunts and wandcred forth to 

seck an asylum, which, after being repulsed by many tribes, they 
found with the Bani Amir ibn Sassia. 

Meanwhile the Bani Amir had themselves become embroiled in Bant Abs 
hostilities with an independent tribe, the Bani Zamim, of Meccan ce ta 
origin,t who occupied the north-eastern desert of Najd from the the Bani 
confines of Syria to Yemiima; and had vanquished them in the the Bunt” 
notable battle of Rahrahdn (578 A.D.) Seeing the union of the AD. 
Bani Abs and their enemies, the Bani Tamim formed an alliance 
with the Bani Dzobiin; and with their new allies, instigated by 


— 


* This war is famous in Arab history and pocsy, which delight to expatiate 
on all the attendant circumstances. The detailed account given by M. C. de 
Perceval is highly illustrative of the fiery pride of Arab chivalry. The 
history and parentage of the il-starred Dailus is traced with a curious 
minuter ..8 winch could be found in few nations but Arabia, The expression 


eld oye plats —More ill-omened than Déhis, became proverbial. 
ft The only brother who escaped was Hisn, father of Uycina, chief of the 


Fezara (a branch of the B. Dzobiin), who plays a conspicuous part in the 
time of Mahomet, 


t See table, p. excy. 
99 
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a common hatred, sought to crush at once the Bani Amir and 
their refugees. Fearful of the issue of so unequal a combat, the 
latter retired to a strong mountain called Jabala, where concealed 
behind a steep and narrow gorge, they awaited the attack. The 
Bani Tamim and Dzobiiin came blindly forward, their opponents 
rushed forth, and though inferior in numbers put them completely 
to rout. Such was the decisive battle of Sheb Jabala, fought in 
579 A.D.* 


Peace The fortunate connexion of the Bani Abs with the Bani Amir 
between the 


Kani Absand continued for many years. At last they became estranged; 
Dzolnan. 


09 AD, the Absites scparated from their benefactors, and began to long 
for peace with their brethren the Bani Dzobiin. After many 
difficulties, and the exhibition by several distinguished chieftains 
of a magnanimous self-denial and devotion to the public good,t 
a conclusive peace was effected, A.D. 609; and the war of Dihis 
came to an end. 


onan The ancient enmity between the stocks of Ghataftin and Khasafa 
e 


between the now revived. ‘The Bani Abs and Dzobiin combined with their 


* Amir ibn Tofaul, chief of the Bani Amir at the rise of Islam, was born 
at the very moment of this victory on the rocky crest of Jabala, whither the 
females had been for safety removed. Mahometan writers place the engage- 
ment at an earlicr date, some im the year of Mahomet’s birth, others as far 
back as 533 A.D. In refuting this erroneous calculation, M. C. de Perceval 
lays down the following useful principle. “En général, dans toute l'histoire 
antéislamique, les Arabes ont exagéré Pantiquité des farts, comme Ja durée 
de la vie des personnages,” vol. i1. p. 484. 

+ Thus Zohair ibn Abu Solma, a contemporary poct of the Mozeina, cele- 
brates the magnanimity of Hanth and Harm, two Dzobianite clnefs, who 
charged themselves with supplying three thousand camels requited m pay- 
ment of the blood shed 1n this long war. After the negotiations had been 
interrupted by a perfidious muuder, Hath brought a hundied camels (the 
price of blood), along with his own son, to the father of the murdered person, 
and said, Choose thou between the blood (of my son), and the milk (of the 
camels). The man chose the camels, and the negotiations went on. 

There were many other famous poets during the war of Dahis, and none 
more so than the wanior Axdéaru, whose feats have been transmitted to 
modern Arabs in the apocryphal but charming “Romance of Antar,” His 
Moallaca is still extant. Labid, the satirist of the Bani Amir stock, and 
Nitigha Tzobuini (so styled from his tube), are also worthy of mention as 
distunguished pocts. 
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brethren the Bani Ashji against the Hawazin tribes. A standing Bi pan bea 
warfare, marked as usual by assassinations and petty engagements, revived ig 
but distinguished by no general action, was kept up between crushed by 
them, and lasted until it was crushed by the rise of Mahomet. 

The following is the sequel of the story of the Bani Tamim. ot Tamim. 
After the battle of Sheb Jabala, they fell out with their neigh- 
bours the Bani Bakr* who, in a year of famine, trespassed on Warfarewith 
their pastures. Several battles without any important issue were Bakr 
fought between them in 604 A.D. and the following years. In ere 
609 the Persian governor of a neighbouring fortress, to punish 
the Bani Tamim for the plunder of a Yemenite caravan, enticed 
into his castle and slew a great number of their chief men. 
Thus crippled and disgraced, they retired to Kulab on the confines 
of Yemen, where they were attacked by the combined forces of the 
Bani Kinda, the Bani Ilarith of Najran, and certain Codhiite 
tribes. Single-handed they repulsed them in a glorious action, 
called Kuldib the Second A.D. 612. Inspirited by this success, 
they returned to their former country, and renewed hostilities with 
the Bani Bakr. From 615 to 630 A.D. several battles occurred; 
but in the latter year both parties sent embassies to Mahomet. 
The Bani Bakr, meanwhile, foresceing from the practice of the 
Prophet that, cades the new futh, their mutual enmities would be 
stifled, resolved upon a last passage of arms with their foes. The 
battle of Shaitain, fought at the close of 630 A D. was a bloody 
and fatal one to the Bani Tamim. They repaired to Mahomet, noth trites 
denounced the Bani Bakr, and implored his maledictions against Manes 
them. The Prophct declined thus to abenate a hopeful suitor, *”™ 
and shortly after received the allegiance both of the Bani Bakr 
and of the Bani Tamim. 


I have now cnumerated the most important bodies of the Two 
Christan 


Bed vuins throughout the Penmsula. Two other tribes deserve a aia teal , 
; a : F fas ay iu > 

separate notice from their profession of Christianity. These are Uaritn. 

the Buni Tay, and the Bani Llarith, both descended from Cahlin, 


and collateral therefore with the Bani Kinda. 


* xe, the Bani Bakr ibn Wail, whom we left at p. eesxne 
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The Bans The Bant Tay emigrated from Yemen into Najd probably in 
Tay settle at 


Tayma in the third century of our era. Still moving northwards they 

century, fixed themselves by the mountains of Ajd and Salma, and the 

town of Tayma. The influence of their Jewish neighbours led 

some to adopt Judaism; others went over to Christianity. The 

remainder adhered to their ancient paganism, and erected between 

the two hills a temple to the divinity Fuls. Little is known of 

this tribe till the beginning of the seventh century, when we find 

its two branches Ghauth and Jadila arrayed against each other, 

War between On account of the disputed restitution of a camel. After some 

branches, engagements termed the War of Fasdd, (or discord), the Jadila 

Jadila. emigrated to the Bani Kalb at Dima, and thence to Kinnasrin 

(Chalcis) in Syria. They sojourned long there; but at last, after 

the dissensions with their sister tribe had continued five-and- 

twenty years, peace was restored, and they returned to their 

nadie former seat. In 632 A.D. the whole tribe embraced Islam. The 

"two famous chieftains Hitim Tay, and Zeid al Kheil, belonged to 

the Bani Ghauth. The former is supposed to have died between 

610 and 620 A.D.; the latter embraced Islam, and his name was 

Hatin Tay changed by Mahomet from Zeid al Aheil ( famous for his horses,) 
aidal Khoi, to Zeid al Kheir (the beneficent). 

The Bant The Banr HAritH were a clan descended from the Cahlinite 

rite stock of the Bani Madhij.* They must have emigrated from 

Yemen at a very early date, for they were seated in Najrdn 

(between Yemen and Najd), and skirmished with the Azdites, 

when about 120 A.D. the latter migrated northwards. In the time 

Theircon- of Mahomet we find the Bani Il4rith settled in the profession of 


i t ® o e . e e e 
Christianity Christianity. Baronius refers their conversion, but with little 


tents probability, to the Mission of Constantius to the Himyar court 
already noticed, A.D. 343. The Arabs themselves attribute it 
to the unwearicd labours, and miraculous powers, of a missionary 


called Feimiyin, and his convert the martyr Abdallah.t M. C. 


* See p. ccxix. and the genealogical table at p. cxlix. 
t See p. clx. 


¢ Sec the story told at length in Hishami, where some of the miracles are 
mentioned, such as the overthrow of a large tree worshipped by the people, 
pp. 10-13, The martyr, Abdallah ibn Shamir, is known to the Church 
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+ Perceval, as well as Assemani, believe that Christianity was 
-enerally adopted in Najrin about the close of the fifth century. 
' uder the reign of Dzu Nowis, I have recounted how that cruel 
ysince, in his endeavours to impose Judaism upon the people of 
this disttict, perpetrated an inhuman and treacherous massacre of 
the Christians. Nevertheless, the Bani Harith stedfastly held to 
tl.eir faith, and were prosperously and peaceably advancing under 
Ypiscopal supervision, when Mahomct summoned them to Islam. 
(ne of their bishops, Abul Hdritha, was in the deputation which 
was sent A.D. 630 by this tribe to the Prophet. Coss, the famous 
crator, whom the youthful Mahomet heard at the fair of Ocatz, 
was likewise a bishop of Najrin.* 


Section V1. 


Medina. 


It remains to conclude this sketch by a notice of YaTHREB or Yathreb or 


Mepina. 

According to Arab legend, the whole of this part of Arabia 
belonged originally to the Amalehites, in whom we recognize the 
Abrahamic races of other than Israclitish descent; but it was 
invaded by the Jews, and Yathreb (so called after the Amalckite 
chief), passed, like Kheibar and other neighbouring places, into 
their hands. Wild tales, borrowed from the Jewish Scriptures or 


under the name of Arethas, son of Calcb,—probably his Arab name (Hiiith 
ibn Kab) before baptism. The king of Najran resorted to every expedicnt 
to kill this convert; he cast him fiom precipices and plunged him into deep 
wat «8, But his life was proof against every attempt, till at last by Abdallah’s 
own direction the king confessed the unity of the Deity; and then a blow 
inflicted on the martyr’s head immediately proved fatal! Others say that 
Abdallah escaped, and that he was one of the martyrs of Dzu Nowas. Cnf. 
M., C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 129; and Gibbon’s Dechne and Full, end of chap. 
xhi. note f. 


* Sprenger, p. 38; AL. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 159. 
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Tradition, profess to explain the cause of the Jewish invasion; 
the times of Moses, of Joshua, of Samuel, and of David, are by 
various writers adopted with equal assurance and cqual proba- 
bility. 

The student of history may be content with a more modern 
date. The inroads of Nebuchadnezzar, and his sack of Jeru- 
salem; the attack of Pompey sixty-four years before the Christian 
era, with that of Titus seventy years after it; and the bloody 
retribution inflicted upon the Jews by Hadrian, 136 A.D., are 
some of the later causes which we know dispersed the Jews, and 
drove large numbers into Arabia.* Such fugitive Jews were the 
Nadhir, the Coraitza, and the Caynocia, who, finding Yathreb to 
be peopled by a weak race of Codhiéite and other Bedouin tribes, 
incapable of offering much resistance, settled there and built for 
themselves large and fortified houses.t 

About the year 300 A.D., a party of wandering cmigrants, the 
Azdite clans of Aws and Kuazrag,t arrived at Yathreb, and were 
admitted by alliance to share in the territory. At first weak 
and inferior to the Jews, they began at length to grow in strength 
and numbers; and as they encroached upon the rich fields and 
date plantations of the Jews, disputes and cnmity sprang up 
between them. ‘The new comers, headed by MAK son of Ajlin, 
chicf of the Khazraj, sought and obtained succour from their 
Syzian brethren, the Bani Ghassin; and having craftily enticed 
the principal Jewish: cluefs into an enclosed tent, massacred them 
in cold blood. The sinple Jews, again beguiled into security by 
a treacherous peace, attended a feast given by their unprincipled 
foes; and there a second butchery took place, in wlich they lost 


* See also the notice of Jewish settlement in Mount Seir wluch ejected the 
Amalekites. 1 Chron. iv. 42, 43. 

¢ These houses were capable of resisting the attack of troops; they were 
called Otdmn. 

t See pp. clav and claaxv. Of the numerous tribes into which they were 
soon divided, the names of Aws Monat, and 'Taym Alldt, are sigmficant of 
the maintenance of the same idolatious worship as that of the Maaddite 
tribes. Mahomet changed their names nto Aws Allah and Taym Allah. 


§ See Acitib al Wackuh, p. 287. 
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the whole of their chief men. Thus, about the close of the fifth 
century, the Bani Aws and Khazraj became masters of Yathreb, 
and ejected the Jews from such of their lands as they chose. 


It was shortly after these events that Yathreb was unexpectedly . Abu ib 
attacked by a prince called Abu Karib; but whether to punish Men end 
the Aws and Khazraj for their attack upon the Jews, or for what beginning of 


other cause, is not very apparent.* The invader sent for the four eee 
chief personages of the Bani Aws;f and they, expecting to be 
invested with the command of Yathreb, repaired forthwith to his 
camp at Ohod,t where three were put to death. The fourth 
escaped to his defenced house, and there defied the efforts of the 
treacherous prince. This was Owarna, who became chief of the Bani 
Aws, as Malik was of the Bani Khazraj. Abu Karib prosecuted 
his attach, destroyed the date plantations, and brought his archery 
to bear upon the fortified houses,§ in which the stumps of the 


* The poetical remains descriptive of the sicge give the invader ouly the 
title of Abu Aarib, Historians and traditionists insist that he 1s identical 
with Abu Kari Tibban Asad, King of Yemen, who flourished in the begin- 
ning of the third century, or nearly two hundied ycars betore the cra of this 
expedition, From the sketch of the history of Yemen (p. clx11), it 1s evident 
that the incursion must have taken place about the reign of Dzau Nowas; 
und as lie was so bigoted a Jew, its object was perliaps to punish the Aws 
and Khazray for then cruel and treacherous attacks upon lus co-religionists. 
This, however, 1s merely a conjecture; and the only lint given by native 
authonty which at all confims it 1s a tradition that Dzu Nowés ‘tmbraced 
Judaism in consequence of a visit to Yathreb. 

It 1s elsewhere said that the Ghotyun, or head of the Jews, was the cousin 
and representative of the kmg whose authority the Hejaz recogmzed; but who 
this king can have been does not appear. Procopius mentions an ABoyapiBog 
who was at this time master of the northein Hejaz, and offered the sovereignty 
of it to Justimian. See above, p. clxxxvu. The name and date afford some 
presumption of identity with the invader of Medina. 

fT Among these were “the three Zeids,” clucfs of the Awsites, and all called 
by that name, 

Te pitched below the hill of Ohod, where he dug a well; but its water 
did not agree with him. It was long after known as “ the Tobba’s well.” 
Vide Journal Asiatique, Nov. 1838, p. 439. Burton says that the present 
tradition of Medina represents this well to be the Bi Rumah, which les 
about three miles N.W. of the town; 1. p. 220. 

§ There is « paper worthy of perusal on Ohaiha by M. Terron, in the 
Jounal Asratique, Noy. 1838, p. 443, One of the houses at Medina so 
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arrows then shot were visible in the early days of Islam. At last, 
falling sick, or despairing of success, he made peace with the Aw: 
and Khazraj, and departed. As he left, he made over the prov)- 
sions and baggage of his camp to a woman who had supplied hii: 
with sweet water from Yathreb: she thus became the riches: 
female in her tribe, and (which seems almost incrcdible) sw 
vived until the rise of Islam.* 

The Bani Aws and Khazraj, thus established in power, did not 
long remain on terms of mutual amity. The fifth century had 
hardly expired, when disputes arose on the relative dignity of 
Ohaiha and Malik, and on the amount of blood-fine to be paid fo 
the murder of an adherent of the latter. Battles were fought, 
and for twenty or thirty years a constant enmity prevailed.t At 
last the father (according to some the grandfather) of Hassan 
the poet, being elected umpire, decided in favour of the Awsites, 


bristled with the arrows then shot into it that it reccived and retained the 
name of Al Ashdr, “the hairy.” It belonged to the Bani Adi, and was 
situated near the spot where Mahomet afterwards built his mosque, 

* Sco Journal Asiatique, Nov. 1838, p. 447; and C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 
656. The latter suggests with probability that, instead of the rise of Islam, 
the darth of the Prophet of Islam 1s meant. 

This expedition has been strangely confounded by Mahometan writers 
with that of Tibbin Asad at the least two centuries earlier; see above, p. 
clvii, Yet the names of the Medina actors are clearly those of persons who 
flourished in the sixth century, and the memory and marks of the events 
were still fresh at the Hegira. The reason as-igned for the departure of the 
invader from Medina is the same as in that of the ancient invasion, 7e., that 
two Rabbins informed him that Medina would be the refuge of the coming 
Prophet, &c. It is curious that neither the annals of Medina nor of Mecca 
throw any satisfactory light on this later invasion; though Abu Kanrib, if a 
king of Yemen, must have passed near Mecca to get to Medina, As the 
event occurred within three quarters of a century before the birth of 
Mahomet, the confusion and uncertainty connected with it cannot but affect 
our confidence in the ancient general history of the Heyaz altogether. 

t It was during this period that Ohatha, who had gained much riches and 
power by merchandise, planned an attack upon the Bani Najjar, a Khazraj 
family to which his wife Solma belonged. Solme* gave secrct intimation to 
her parents, and Ohaiha found them prepared for his attack. He afterwards 
divorced her, and then she marricd Hashim, and became the great-grand- 
mother of Mahomet. Adiib al Wackidt, p, 14. 
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‘hough himself a Khazrajite; and, to prevent farther dispute, paid 
the disputed portion of the fine.* 


The peace thus secured continued for a long series of years. Fre ities 
brea 


But in 583 A.D., hostilities again broke out. The ostensible out 538 AJ 
sause was the murder of a Khazrajite, or of a Jew under Khaz- 
iajite protection. For some time the discord was confined to 
-lubs and lampoons.t In process of time it became more serious. 
‘fhe Bani Khazraj defeated their opponents, slew one of their 
chiefs Suweid thn Sdmit,} and expelled an Awsite tribe from the 
city. Bloody encounters ensued. Each party looked for succour 
‘o the Jews, but they declared for neither; and the Khazrajites, 
to secure their neutrality, took forty of their children as hostages. 
Instigated by a raic barbarity, some of the Khazraj chiefs 
murdered their hostages,§ and thus decided the Jews of the 
Coreitza and Nadhir tribes, to side at once with the Bani Aws, 
and to reccive with open arms their expelled tribe. Both sides 


* One of the conditions of this peace was security of domicile, which even 
in war was never to be violated. Every murder within a private enclosure 
was to bear the usual blood-fine. Mahomet did not much respect this right. 

t The mode in which the satirists abused each other was peculiar, Thus 
Hassin addressed amorous poctry to the sister of his encmy Cays, extolling 
her beauty; and Cuys sang in praise of the daughter of Iassan’s wife. A 
simular practice was onc of the charges brought against Kab, the Jew, who 
was assassinated hy order of Mahomet. 

Amr, a Khaziayite, repaied at this period to Hira, and obtained from that 
Court (the supremacy of which was now acknowledged in the Hejaz), the 
title of Prince, m order to put a stop to the discord; but the attempt was 
unsuccessful. 

t This man had a conversation with Mahomet at Mecca, when he was 
urging there publicly the claims of his faith, and is said to have died a Moslem. 
Hishimi, p.141; Tabars, p. 158; Kate al Wackidi, p, 287}. We was killed 
by a Codhiaaite, and lus son (who with the murderer, both became Mussul- 
mans,) took the opportunity of revenging his father’s death by a blow amed 
while both he and his victim were fighting together side by side at Ohod. 
It was ,.oved, and Mahomet put him to death, as the slayer of a believer, at 
the gate of the mosque at Coba, 

§ Abdallah ibn Obey, afterwards Mahomet’s great opponent at Medina, 
rejected with horror the proposal to murder lus hostages, and persuaded 
several other chiefs to do likewise. He was dissatisfied with the conduct of 
his tribe, and took no part in their subsequent proceedings, nor in the battle 
of Boath. 

hh 
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now prepared vigorously for a decisive battle. The Bani Aws 
sought for aid from the Coreish at Mecca, who declined to war 
against the Khazrajites;* but they gained reinforcements from 
two Ghassinite tribes, from the Mozeina,} and from their Jewish 
allies the Coreitza and Nadhir. The Bani Khazraj were sup- 
ported by the Joheina,f a Codhiite tribe, the Bani Ashji, a 
branch of the Ghatafin, and by the Jewish stock of Caynocia. 

The battleof In the year 615 A.D.§ these forces were marshalled against each 

AD.616. other, and there was fought the memorable action of Béith.|| At 
first the Awsites, struck with terror, fled towards the valley of 
Oraidh.§ Their chief Hodheir al Ketiib, in indignation and 
despair, pierced himself and fell.** At this sight the Bani Aws, 
impelled by shame, returned to the charge and fought with such 
determination that they dispersed the Khazraj and their allies 
with great slaughter; and refrained from the carnage only when 
checked by their cry for mercy. They burned down their date 
plantations, and were with difficulty restrained from razing to 
the ground their fortified houses. 

Continued i! The Khazraj were humbled and enfeebled, but not reconciled. 

feeling till A : 

the arrival of No open engagement after this occurred; but numerous assassina- 

Mahomet. tions from time to time gave token of the cxisting ill-blood. 
Wearied with the dissensions, both parties were about to choose 


* Mahomet took occasion to address this embassy, and pressed upon 
them the claims of his mission, but with little success, 

t See this tribe noticed in Burkhardt’s Travels in Arabia, p. 458, as living 
N.E. of Medina. They were of the Bani Modhar stock, somewhat distant 
from the Coreish. See table, p. cxcev. 

+ This tribe is also noticed by Burkhardt as still inhabiting the vicinity of 
Yenbo, and being able to furmsh good matchlock men. Notes on the 
Bedouins, p. 229. 

§ See Katib al Wackidi, p. 296, where the era is given as six years prior 
to the Hegira. 

|| Boath was situated in the possessions of the Bani Coreitza. Burton 
describes the spot as a depression, “an hour’s slow march” to the N.N.E. of 
Medina, now called Al Ghadir, “the basin;” iii, 3, 

q This spot is mentioned by Burkhardt as one hour’s walk N.E. of Medina 
in the direction of Ohod. Travels, p. 458. 


** Wackidi, p. 296. Al Keta:b was an honorary title of supremacy. 
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Abdallah ibn Obey, the most distinguished of the Bani Khazraj, 
as their chief or king, when the advent of Mahomet produced an 
unexpected change in the social relations of Medina. 


The survey which we have thus taken of the peninsula and its Postion of 
the Peninsula 


border states, will aid us in forming a judgment of the relations in with refur- 
which Arabia stood towards her coming Prophet. advent of 
a e 


The first peculiarity which attracts attention is the subdivision subavision 

of the Arabs into innumerable independent bodies, all governed incu 
ig a, Arab tribes, 

by the same code of honour and morals, exhibiting the same a formidable 
manners, speaking for the most part the same language, but fae 
possessed of no cohesive principle; restless, and generally at war 
amongst themsclves; and, even where united by blood or by 
interest, ever ready on the most insignificant cause to separate 
and abandon themselves to an implacable hostility. Thus the 
retrospect of Arabian history exhibits, like a kaleidoscope, an ever 
varying scene of atomic combination and repulsion, such as had 
hitherto rendered abortive every attempt at a gencral union. 
The Kinda Government, though backed by the powerful dynasty 
of Yemen, fell to pieces after a brief duration; and neither the 
Ilimyar sovereigns, nor after them the court of Hira, could effect 
more than the casual recognition of a gencral feudal supremacy. 
The freedom of Arabia from foreign conquest was owing not only 
to the difficultics of its parched and pathless wilds, but to the 
endless array of isolated clans, and the absence of any lead 
or chief power which might be made the object of subjugation. 
The problem had yet to be determined, by what force these tribes 
could be subdued, or drawn to one common centre; and it was 
solved by Mahomet, who struck out a political system of his own, 
universally acceptable because derived from elements common to 
all Arabia; vigorous, because based upon the energy of a new 
relir-ous life; rapidly and irrepressibly expansive, because borne 
forward by the inducements, irresistible to an Arab, of endless 
war and plunder. 

The prospects of Ante-Mahometan Arabia were as unfavour- gmay 
able to the hope of religious reform as of political union or Mion,” 
national regeneration. ‘I'Le foundation of Arab faith was a deep- ™°™-. 


rooted idolatry, which for centuries had stood proof, with no 
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palpable symptom of decay, against zealous evangelization from 
Egypt and Syria. Several causes increased the insensibility of 
Christianity Arabia to the Gospel. A broad margin of hostile Judaism 
neutialized 
by Judaism. neutralized upon the northern frontier the efforts of Christian 
propagandism, and afforded shelter to the paganism of the centre 
of the Peninsula. The connexions of the Jews extended far into 
the interior, and were supported towards the south by the 
powerful Jewish settlement in Yemen, which was long pro 
tected by the Abyssinian government, and at times even sought 
to proselytize the tribes of Arabia. 
Preudo But worse than this, the idolatry of Mecca had formed a com 
with Judas promise with Judaism and had admitted enough of its scmi 
ei scriptural legends, and perhaps of its tencts also, to steel the 
of Arata, national mind against the appeal of Chnistianity. Idolatry, simplr- 
and naked, is comparatively powerless against the attacks oi 
reason and the Gospel; but, joined and aided by some measurc 
of truth, it can maintain its ground against the most urgen’ 
efforts of human persuasion. To advance the authority o: 
Abraham for the worship of the Kaaba, and vaunt his preciou: 
legacy of divinely inculcated rites, would be a triumphant repl) 
to the invitations either of Judaism or of Christianity. More 
over, the Christianity of the seventh century was itself decrepit 
and corrupt. It was disabled by contending schisms, and hac 
substituted the puerilities of a debasing superstition, for the pure 
and expansive faith of the early ages. What could be hopec 
under these circumstances from such an agent? 
Unsettled The state of Northern Arabia, long the battle-field of Persis 
the hath. and the Empire, was peculiarly unfavourable to Christian effort. 
pene rsvle Alternately swept by the armies of the Chosroes and of Cunstan- 


to the 


progress of 4: ‘ . j TT 
Ginistianity. tnople, of Ilira and of the Ghassiinides, the Syrian frontic 


presented little opportunity for the advance of peaceful Chris. 
tianity. 
Habits of the The vagrant habits of the Nomads themselves eluded thc 
aed to stedfast importunity of Missionary endeavour; while their haughty 
eirabeny: temper and revengeful code equally refused submission to the 
humble and forgiving precepts of Christian morality. Not that « 
nominal adhesion to Christianity, as to any other religion, might not 


be obtained without participation in its spirit or subjection to its 
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moral requirements; but such a formal submission could have 
resulted alone from the political supremacy of a Christian power, 
not from the spiritual suasion of a religious agency. Let us 
enquire then what political inducements bore upon Arabia from 
without. 


To the North, we find that Egypt and Syria, representing the Political 


influence of 


Roman Empire, excrcised at the best but a remote and forcign Christianity 
e ° 2 ° om 
influence upon Arabian affairs; and even that limited influence without. 


i From the 


was at this period continually neutralized by the victories and Nort. 


antagonism of Persia. The weight of Constantinople, if ever 
brought to bear directly upon the affairs of Arabia, was but 
lightly and transiently felt.* The kingdom of Ghassiin, upon 
the borders of Syria, was indeed at once Arab and Christian, 
but it yielded to Ilira the palm of supremacy, and never exer- 
cised any important bearing on the affairs and policy of Central 
Arabia. 

If we turn to the North-east, we observe, it is truc, that the 
prospects of Christianity had improved by the conversion of the 
Court at Hira with many of its subordinate tribes; and the influence 
of Hira permeated Arabia. But Hira itself was the vassal of Persia; 
and its native dynasty, lately fallen, had been replaced by a 
Satrap from the Court of Persia, a strong opponent of Christianity. 
The relations of Pagan Persia with the Arabs were through the 


* The most prominent instance of Roman interference is the alleged 
appomtment of Othmin ibn al Tluweirith, as king of Mecca; but the details 
of this transaction are doubtful if not apocryphal, At any 1ate, the authority 
ot Othman was but short-lived. See Sprenger, p. 44. There are very 
few other allusions to Roman influence within Arabia. The Emperor made 
a treaty with the marauder Haiith, the Kindaite chicf; but 1t was im conse- 
quence of his invasion of Sy11a. Sce above, p. elxxui, Hashim, Mahomet’s 
great-grandfather, concluded a meicantile treaty with the Emperor Wockad, 
p. 13. And there were, no doubt, international arrangements on the border 
tor the secuiity of the commerce and icgulation of the customs dues, But 
these influences hardly crossed the boundary. So also with the Roman legions 
at Duma we Equites Saracem Thamudem, referred to at p. cxxxviu. of the pre- 
vious chapter. Occasionally a refugee, such as Imrul Cays or Mundair, 
repaired to the Court of Constantinople; but that Comt was neve able to 
turn such events to any profitable account. 


2 From the 
Noi th-east. 
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channel of Hira, uninterrupted, intimate, effective, and entirely 
counter-balanced those of the Christian West. 

§. From the = To the South, Christianity had suffered an important loss. 
The prestige of a Monarchy—though it was but an Abyssinian 
one—was gone; and in its room there also had arisen a Persian 
Satrapy, under the shadow of which the ancient Himyar idolatry, 

a, Vom he and once royal Judaism, flourished apace.* On the Hast there 
was indeed the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, but it was divided 

-from Arabia by the Red Sea; and the negro race, even if brought 
into closer contact, could never have exercised much influence 
upon the Arab mind. 


The Thus the Star of Christianity was not in the ascendant: nay, 
Fresented no i some respects it was declining. There was no hope of a 


I beictal change from the aid of political supremacy; and, apart from such 


change. aid, the presence of an influential Judaism, and almost universal 
submission to the national idolatry, rendered the conversion of 
Arabia a doubtful and a distant prospect. During the youth 
of Mahomet, the aspect of the Peninsula was strongly con- 
servative; perhaps it was never at any period more hopeless. 


The writr It is a ready failing of the human mind, after the occurrence 
questions the 


position that of an event, to conclude that the event could not in any other 


* Gibbon thus marks the mmportance of the fall of the Christian Govern- 
ment of the Abyssimans in Yemen, “This narrative of obscurc and remote 
events is not foreign to the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. If a 
Christian power had been maintained in Arabia Mahomet must have been 
crushed in his cradle, and Abyssinia would have prevented a revolution, 
which has changed the civil and religious state of the world.” Decline and 
Fall; close of chap. xl. 

The conclusion here drawn is very doubtful. It is questionable whether 
Mahomet would not himself have looked to the continuance of a Christian 
power in Yemen, as a contingency the most favourable to his great scheme. 
There 1s no point more remarkable in the character of the Prophet than the 
adroitness with which he at first represented himself as the adherent and 
supporter of opposing systems, and by so doing won over their partizanus 
to his own cause. It was thus that he treated the Christians of Arabia, 
making them believe that he would secure to them their Christianity intact; 
it was thus he treated, and was welcomed by, the Christian king of Abys- 
sinia; and he would no doubt have played the same game with any Christian 
government in Yemen. It was not from Christiamty, but from idolatry and 
Judaism, that opposition to Mahomet’s system first omanated, 
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way have occurred. Mahomet arose, and forthwith the Arabs Arabia was 
were aroused to 2 new and a spiritual faith. Hence the conclusion Schange: . 
has been drawn that all Arabia was fermenting for the change: 
that all Arabia was prepared to adopt it; that the Arabs were on 
the very point of striking out for themselves the ready path to 
truth, which Mahomet anticipated, but anticipated only by a few 
years at most.* To us, calmly reviewing the past, every inference 
from pre-islamite history runs counter to such a deduction. After 
five centuries of Christian evangelization, we can point to but 
a sprinkling here and there of Christian converts;—the Bani 
Harith of Najrin; the Bani Hanifa of Yemima: some of the 
Bani Tay at Tayma; and hardly any more.f Judaism, vastly 
more powerful, had exhibited a spasmodic effort of proselytism It was 
under Dzu Nowis; but, as an active and converting agent, the fed in the 
Jewish Faith was no longer operative. In fine, viewed thus in a Faolatry. _ 
religious aspect, the surface of Arabia had been now and then 
gently rippled by the feeble efforts of Christianity; the sterner 
influences of Judaism had been occasionally visible in a deeper 
and more troubled current: but the tide of indigenous idolatry 
and of Ishmaelite superstition, setting from every quarter with 
an unbroken and unebbing surge towards the Kaaba, gave ample 
evidence that the faith and worship of Mecca held the Arab 
mind in a thraldom, rigorous and undisputed. 

Yet, even amongst a people thus enthralled, there existed sti large 


° ° ° ° . Material for 
elements which a master mind, seeking the regeneration of Arabia, the religious 


might work upon. Christianity was well known; living examples reuly 
of it there were amongst the native tribes; the New Testament Judaiam ond 
was respected, if not reverenced, as a book that claimed to be 
divine; in most quarters it was easily accessible, and some of its 

facts and doctrines were admitted without dispute. The tenets of 


Judaism were even more notorious, and its legends, if not its 





* Dr. Sprenger gocs even farther, and supposes that Mahomet was not only 
borne forward by the irresistible spirit of the age, but was actually preceded 
by many of his followers in the discovery and adoption of Islam. See references 
above in the note at p. xix. of the first chapter. 

t The Bani Taghlib, and (thassan, and the Christian tribes near Hira, 
were too far removed from Central Arabia to be here taken into account. 


It was 
Mahomet 
who worked 
the material 
into shupe. 
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sacred writings, were familiar throughout the Peninsula. The 
worship of Mecca was founded upon patriarchal traditions believed 
to be common both to Christianity and Judaism. Ilere then was 
ground on which the spiritual fulcrum might be planted; here 
was a wide field already conceded by the enquirer, at least in close 
connection with the truth, inviting scrutiny and improvement. 
And, no doubt, many an Arab heart, before Mahomet, responded 
to the voice, casually heard it may be, of Christianity and of 
Judaism: many an honest Bedouin spirit confessed of the law 
that it was just and good: many an aspiring intellect, as the eye 
travelled over the bespangled expanse of heaven, concluded that 
the Universe was supported by onE great being; and in time of 
need, many an earnest soul accepted with joy the Christian 
Sacrifice. Coss, Bishop of Najrin, was not the first, nor perhaps 
the most eloquent and earnest, of Arab preachers, who sought to 
turn his fellows from the error of their ways, and reasoned with 
them of Righteousness, Truth, and the Judgment to come. 

The MATrRIAL for a great change was here. But it required 
to be wrought; and Mahomet was the workman. The fabric of 
Islam no more necessarily grew out of the state of Arabia, than a 
gorgeous texture grows from the sleuder meshes of silken filament; 
or the stately ship from unhewn timber of the forest; or the splendid 
palace from rude masses of quarried rock. [ad Mahomet, stern 
to his early convictions, followed the leading of Jewish and 
Christian truth, and inculcated upon his fellows their simple 
doctrine, there would have been a “Saint ManomeT”—more 
hkely perhaps a “ ManomMET THE Martyr’—laying the foundatior 
stone of the Arabian Church. But then (so far as human pro- 
babilities and analogy indicate) Arabia would not, certainly in 
his day, have been convulsed to its centre, or even any consider- 
able portions of it converted. Ife abandoned his early convic 
tions; for the uncompromising severity of inflexible principle, b 
substituted the alluring designs of expediency and compromis: - 
and then, with consummate skill, he devised a machinery, by #] : 
plastic power and adaptive energy of which, he gradually shap: 
the broken and disconnected masses of the Arab race into ..’ 
harmonious whole,—a body politic endowed with life and vigor . 


To the Christian, he was as a Christian ;—to the Jew he became as 
a Jew:—to the Meccan idolator, as a reformed worshipper of the 
Kaaba. And thus, by unparalleled art, and a rare supremacy of 
mind, he persuaded the whole of Arabia, Pagan, Jew, and Chris- 
tian, to follow his steps with docile submission.* 

Such a process is that of the workman shaping his material. It 
is not that of the material shaping its own form, much less (as 
some would hold) moulding the workman himself. It was Ma- 
homet that formed Islam: it was not Islam, or any pre-existing 
moslem spirit, that moulded Mahomet. 


* But it must be remembered that this effect was not attamcd until every 
avilable influence spuitual and temporal had been bought to bear aguinst 
a ceaseless opposition of twenty years; and that no sooner had the personal 
influence of the Prophet been removed by death than almost the whole of 
Arabia rose up m rebellion agamst Islam. The remmk 1s anticrputory, but 


it should not be lost sight of in our estimate of ante-mahomctan Arabia, and 
of its preparation for the new faith. 


«, 
we, 


eexli [InTNoptctioN, 


CHAPTER FOURTII. 


The Forefathers of Mahomet, and History of Mecca, from the middle 
of the Lifth Century to the Birth of Mahomet, 570 A.D. 


Cossai, Ruler ‘In the fourth section of the foregoing chapter I have en- 

mute of sth deavoured to give a connected view of the progress of events at 

ara Mceca, from the most remote times to the middle of the fifth 
century. About that period we left Cossai in the possession of 
all the important dignities of the city, religious and political. 

Civil polity The social institutions of Mecca did not essentially differ from 

habits of the those of the wandering Bedouins. They were to some extent 

Bedouins. modified by the requirements of a settled habitation, and the 
peculiaritics of the pilgrimage and local superstition. But the 
ultimate sanctions of society, and the springs of political move- 
ment, were in reality the same at Mccca then (so wonderfully 
have they survived the corroding effects of time) as exist in the 
desert at the present day, and have been so graphically pour- 
trayed by the pen of Burkhardt. 

General It must be borne in mind that at Mecca there was not, before 

eur . the establishment of Islam, any Government in the common sense 

Government of the term.* No supreme authority existed whose mandate 
inust be put into execution. Each tribe formed a republic governed 
by opinion ; and the opinion of the aggregate tribes, who chanced for 
the time to be acting together, was the sovereign law. ‘There 
was no recognized exponent of the popular will; cach tribe was 
free to hold back from that which was clearly decreed by the 
rest; and no individual was more bound than his collective tribe 
toacompulsory conformity with the even unanimous resolve of his 


fellow-citizens. Honour and revenge supplied the place of a more 


* See remarks by Sprenger; Life of Mohammed, pp. 20. 23. 


elaborate system. The former prompted the individual, by the 
desire of upholding the name and influence of his clan, to a com- 
pliance with the general wish; the latter provided for the respect, 
of private right, by the unrelenting pursuit of the injurer. In 
effect, the will of the majority did form the general rule of action 
for all,* although there was a continual risk that the minority 
might separate and assume an independent, if not antagonistic, 
course. The law of revenge, too, though in such a society perhaps 
unavoidable, was then, even as it is now, the curse of Arabia. 
The stain of blood once shed was not easily effaced: its price 
might be rejected by the heir, and life demanded for lite. Retalia- 
ation followed 1etribution: the friends, the family, the clan, thic 
confederated tribes, one by one in a widening circle, identified 
themselves with the sufferer, and adopted his claims as their own; 
and thus an insignificant quarrel or unpremeditated blow not 
unfrequently involved whole tracts of country in a protracted 
and bloody strife. Still, in a system which provided no magisterial 
power to interfere with decisive authority in personal disputes, it 
cannot be doubted that the law of retaliation afforded an important 
check upon the passions of the stronger; and that acts of violence 
and injustice were repressed by the fear of retribution from the 
friends or relatives of the injured party. The benefit of the 
custom was further increased by the practice of Patronage or 
guardianship, The weak resorted to the strong for protection; 
and when the word of a chief or powerful man was once pledged 
to grant it, the pledge was fulfilled with chivalrous scrupulosity. 
At first sight it might appear that, under this system, tlic The offices of 


° . ° ~ the Kanba 
chiefs possessed no shadow of authority to execute either their and of tho 


: . ‘ . igrimage 
own wishes or thuse of the people. But in reality their powers, eta a 


. . 5 j l 
though vague and undefined, were large and effective. ‘Their anthority on 


es, ° ° Fy tl 2 ‘} f 
position abays secured for them an important share in forming yes” 


and giving expression to the public opinion; so that, excepting 
in rare and unusual cases, they swayed the councils and the 


* We mect with few instances of punishments inflicted by society upon 
offenders before Islam, In oue case a robber’s hands were cut off for the 
theft of treasure belonging to the Kaaba; and another man was exiled for ten 
years on suspicion of connivance at the theft. Zubart, p. 73. 


Enumeration 
of the offices. 


Cossai makes 
over the 
oftices to his 
eldest son 
Abd al Dar 
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movements of their tribes. It was chiefly by the influence derived 
from the local offices attaching to the Kaaba and the pilgrimage 
that the Sheikhs of Mecca differed from their brethren of the desert, 
and exercised a more systematic and more permanent rule. It is 
important, therefore, carefully to trace the history of these offices, 
which Cossai, with the hope of founding a stable government, 
concentrated first in his own person, and then in the person of 
his eldest son. The offices are commonly reckoned five in 
number:—I. Stevtya and Riftida ; the exclusive privilege of sup- 
plying water and food to the pilgrims. II. Avydéda; the com- 
mand of the troops in war. ILI. Law; the standard, or right of 
affixing the banner to the stail, and presenting it to the Standard- 
bearer. IV. IHijiba; the charge of the Kaaba. V. Ddr al 
Nadwa; the presidency in the Hall of Council.* 

Cossai had four sons, the two most distinguished of whom are 
called Abd al Dar, and Abd Meniaf,t (the latter born about 
430 A.D.) The narrative of the patriarch’s last days is thus 
simply told by Wickidi. In process of time Cossai became old 


* See Sprenger’s Life of Mohammed, p 6; and AM. C. de Perceval, vol 1. 
p. 237, et.seg. Some make the Luca, o1 right of the Standard, to melude the 
Leadership also; but we find these offices held separately by different persons, 
Supposing that they are to be reckoned as one, then the Sicaya and Rifada 
might be regarded as two distinct offices, im order to make up the full 
numbei of sive. 

Tt has been already stated that Cossai did not keep in his own hands the 
lesser ceremonial offices of the pilgrimage, as the /fadha and Jjdza, or nght 
of dismissal and heading the hurned .eturn fiom Axafat and dismissal of the 
plyiims fiom Mina. But the mlgiimage to Arafat was evidently under his 
superintendence, as he provided water and food npon the occasion, and we 
also read that he used to kindle u great fire at Muzdalifa to guide the pil- 
grims on the night of their 1eturn thither from Arafat—“a practice,” says 
Wachidi “ which existed in the time of the Prophet, and the three first Caliphs, 
and 1s contuued even to the present day.” Adted al Wachidt, p, 13}, 

t Cossai called two of his sons after lis gods Ald Menaf and Abd al 
Ozza; one after his house, Ald al Md7, and onc, who died young, after 
himself, Add al Cossaz, Abd Menif was named Al Camr from his beauty; 
but it 1s said that his proper name was Al Mughira; his mother however 
dedicated lum to Manaf, the greatest idol at Mecca; and so that name pre- 
vailed over the other. Zabart, pp. 25 26. From Abd al Ozza descended 
Khadija, Mahoinet’s first wife 
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and infirm. Abd al Dar was the oldest of his sons, but he lacked 
influence and power; and his brethren raised themselves up 
against him. Wherefore Cossui resigned all his offices into the 
hands of his first-born, saying: “Thus wilt thou retain thine 
authority over thy people, even though they raise themselves up 
against thee;—let no man enter the Kaaba, unless thou hast 
opened it unto him; nor let any banner of the Coreish be mounted 
upon its staff for war, excepting by thine own hands; let no one 
drink at Mecca, but of the water which thou hast drawn, nor 
any pilgrim eat thercin save of thy food; and let not the Corcish 
resolve upon any business but in thy Council Hall.” So he gave 
him up the Hall of Council, and the custody of the [oly House, 
and the giving of drmk and of food, that he might unite his 
brethren unto him. And Cossai died, and was buried in Al Hajiin.* 
Through the careful providence of his father Abd al Dar aes Mendf a 


onnyet 
contrived, notwithstanding his weakness, to retain at least a bother (born 


nominal supremacy. But he enjoyed little influence in com- sie ike 
parison with lis brother Abd Menif, on whom the real manage- Dae 
ment of public affairs devolved, and who laid out fresh quarters for 

the growing population in the city.t| Upon the death of Abd aa 
al Dar, the whole of the offices of state and religion passed into ene ACI 
the hands of his sons; but they all died within a few years after, re tho 
and his grand-sons, ‘ilis then inherited the dignitics of the family, 

(500 A. D.), were of too tender years effectually to maintain their 


rights. 





* Kate al Wick, p12. See also Taba, p, 35. Al Huiin is a Ih 

“near Mecca, which became henceforth the buial ground of the Qoray- 
shites,”—(if indeed it was not so befoie.) Sprenger, p. 26, 

{ This seems to be the :eal state of the case, although the accounts differ. 
Thus Wackidi says that, after Cossa’s death, Abd Menif sueceeded to tlus 
position ana ro the Government of the Coneish. He adds.— 


do yp) abs cad GK sill ae kh, he bist, 
—“And he divided Mecea into quarters; subsequently to the diviston 
which Cussai made for lis people.” 

There w a tradition by Azracki that Cossat himself divided the offices 
between Abd al Dai and Abd Mendf, and allotted to the latte: the distibution 


of water and food, and the leaderslup, But had it been so, the descendants 
of Abd Menéf would have had no necessity to fight for those offices. 


The sons of 
Abd Menif 
conspire 
arainst the 
descendants 
of Abdal Dar. 


Two factions, 


and prepara- 


tions for 
civil strife. 
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Meanwhile the sons of Abd Menif had grown up, and conti- 
nued in possession of their father’s influence. The chicf of them 
were Al Muttalib, Hishim, Abd Shams, and Naufal.* These 
conspired to wrest from the descendants of Abd al Dar the here- 
ditary offices bequeathed by Cossai. Hashim took the lead, and 
grounded his claim on the superior dignity of his branch of the 
family. But the descendants of Abd al Dar, headed by his grand- 
son Amir, refused to cede any of their rights; and an open 
rupture ensued. The society of Mecca was equally divided be- 
tween the two factions, one portion of the Coreish siding with the 
claimants, and the other with the actual possessors of the offices, 
while but few remained neutral. Both parties swore that they 
would prosecute their claim, and be faithful among themselves, 
“so long as there remained in the sea water sufficicnt to wet a 
tuft of wool.” To add stringency to their oath, Wishim and his 
faction filled a dish with aromatic substances and, having placed 
it close to the Kaaba, put their hands into it as they swore, and 
rubbed them upon the Holy House. The opposite party similarly 
dipped their hands into a bow! of blood. 


* He had six sons and six daughters. The eldest of the sons was Al 
Muttalib. Adti) al Wachid, pp. 138-14), The three first mentioned in the 
text were by one mother, Atika, of the Bani Cays Aylin. Naufal was by a 
female of the Ban Sassdia. Wackidi mentions a third wife. M. C. de Per- 
ceval makes Abd Shams the eldest son. Sec also Zaburz, p, 22. 


¢ Hence the former were were called ptt! | “the sweet scented,” or 


“those who pledged themselves in perfumes ;”—the latter eal de} “the 


lickers of blood.” Adteb al Wachidi, p. 18}. 

Sprenger calls the former party (that of Hashim) the Leherals, the 
latter (the descendants of Abd Menaf) the Conservatives, But on the part 
of the latter there was uo greater conservatism than the natural desire to 
retain the dignities and power they alicady possessed on the part of the 
former there was no greater hberalism than the assertion of their pretensions 
to a portion of the dignitics and power which they coveted, The principles 
of both were the same, Neither had any intention of effecting a change in 
the religious or political system of Mecca. Both recognized the existing 
patriarchal form of the constitution; neither of them had the least thought 
of adopting a more cflicient and enlightened regime. It was a simple 
stiuggle for power on the part of two branches ofthe dominant family, But 


A « eo 
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The opponents now made ready for a bloody contest; and the The offices 


eae icabl 
ranks were already marshalled within sight of each other when, divided 


i 
by an unexpected turn of events, they mutually called for a rela 


truce. The conditions proposed were that Hashim and his party 
should have the offices of providing food and water for the pil- 
grims; the descendants of Abd, al Dar as hitherto retaining the 
custody of the Kaaba, the Hall of Council, and the right of 
raising the Banner. Peace was restored upon these terms.* 


HAsmm,t thus installed in the office of entertaining the pil- Héshim born 


grims, fulfilled it with a princely magnificence. He was himself discharges 
‘ - with splendi 
possessed of great riches, and many others of the Corcish had nverality the 


also by trading acquired much wealth. Le appealed to them as Ss oTine for 
his grand-father Cossai had done:—“ Ye are the neighbours of God, Pee 
and the keepers of his house. The pilgrims who come honouring the 
sanctity of his temple are his guests; and it is meet that ye should 
entertain them above all other quests. Ye are especially chosen of 
God and exalied unto this high dignity ; wherefore honour his guests 
and refresh them. For, from distant cities, on their lean and jaded 


Sprenger’s principle of a spirit of enquiry and advance towards the truth 
before the time of Mahomet, prepared him to recognize in the family of Abd 
Menit the sceds of liberalism, which (as it appears to me) no more existed 
in them than in the fumiuy of Abd al Dar. 

* The Leadership is not here specified, and the inference might thence be 
drawn that it followed the right of the Banner, But we know from subsequent 
history, that the leadership actually fell to the lot of Abd Shams son of Abd 
Menaf, and from him was inhented in regular descent by Omeiya, Harb, 
aud Abu Sofiin. See Sprenger, p. 26, note 1, 

The three offices retaincd by the descendants of Abd al Dar remained in 
that linc, The custody of the Kaaba was generously continued by Maho- 
met to the person in possession at the establishment of Islam, though he had 
hitherto been «ne of his opponents. The Hall of Council descended by 
inheritance to Ikrima, and was sold by him to the Caliph Modwia, who 


turned into tho Government House.— 5 lod | hes — and so,” adds 


the Secretary of Wackidi, “it continues in the hands of the Caliphs even 
unto this day,” (p. 13}). 
¢ This is according to M. C. de Perceyal’s calculations, which I accept as 


near approximations to fact. Sprenger places Tishim’s birth A.D. 442. 
Vide Asiatic Journal, No, cexxi. p. 352. 


Feeds the 
people of 
Mecca in a 
famine, 
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camels, they come unto you fatigued and harassed, with hair dis- 
hevelled, and bodies covered unth the dust and squalor of the long 
way. Then invite them hosmtably, and furnish them with water in 
abundance.”"* Ilishim set the example by a munificent expendi- 
ture from his own resources, and the Coreish were forward to 
contribute every man according to his ability. <A fixed cess was 
also levied upon them all.f Water sufficient for the prodigious 
assemblage was collected in cisterns close by the Kaaba from the 
wells of Mecca; and, in temporary reservoirs of leathcr, at the 
stations on the route to Arafat. The distribution of food com- 
menced upon the day on which the pilgrims set out for Mini and 
Arafat, and continued until the asseinblage dispersed. During 
this period, that is for five or six days,t they weré cntertained 
with pottage of meat and bread, or of butter and barley, variously 
prepared, and with the favorite national repast of dates. 

Thus Hlishim supported the credit of Mecca. But his name.is 
even more renowned for the splendid charity, by which he 
relieved the necessities of his fellow-citizens, reduced by a long 
continued famine to extreme distress.|| He proceeded to Syria, 


* See somewhat similar expressions descriptive of the long journey, in the 
divine proclamation which Abraham was commanded to make inviting the 
people to pilgrumage, Sura xxn. 28, 

t Adti al Wachidi, pp. 13-14. The fixed cess is mentioned at 100 
Heraclian Mithcals. Sprenger thinks that this may mean the Aureus of 
Constantine, wluch Gibbon calculates at eleven shillings. The fixed contri- 
bution from cach would thus exceed fifty pounds, The richer of the mer- 
chants may possibly have given so much; as it is certain that mercantile 
projects had begun to revive at Mecca, and especially among the Corcish, 
and the profits of each expedition are stated to have generally doubled the 
cupital stock employed. As the ostentatious Arabs would expend all they 
could on the occasion of the annual pilymmage, the sum specified is not an 
unlikely one for the more extensive traders, But as a general and uniform 
cess on each person or head of a family, it appcars excessive and improbable, 
The period alluded to, however, is carly in the sixth century, and at that 
remote cra we cannot look for any great certainty of detail in such matters, 


t The day of starting 1s called & 2 pill 4 and falls on the 8th of 


Dzul Hijj. The ceremonies concluded, and the multitude dispersed on the 
12th or 13th of the same month. See preceding chap. p. ecvi. 

§ The above account 1s chiefly from Katib al Wachidh, p. 14. 

| On the habulity of Mecea still to fame from long drought, sec Burk- 
hardt’s Travels in Aralaa, p. 240. 
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purchased an immense stock of bread, packed it in panniers, 
and conveyed if upon camels to Mecca. ‘There the provisions 
were cooked for distribution; the camels were slaughtered and 
roasted; and the whole divided among the people. Destitution 
and mourning were suddenly turned into mirth and plenty; and 
it was, (the historian adds, ) “as it were the beginning of new life 
after the year of scarcity.”* 

The forcign relations of the Corcish were managed solcly by commercial 
the sons of Abd Menif. ‘With the Roman authorities, and the concluded by 
Ghassiinide Prince, Hishim himself concluded a treaty. He rere 
reccived from the Emperor a rescript authorizing the Coreish 
to travel to and from Syria in security.[ He also secured 
the friendship of the inhabitants on the road, by promising to 
carry their goods without hire.} His brother Abd Shams made 
a treaty with the Najishy, in pursuance of which the Corcish 
traded to Abyssinia; his other brothers, Naufal and Al Muttalib 


concluded alliances, the former with the King of Persia who 


* Katib al Witchidhh, p. 13; Tabari, p. 22. It is added by all the Maho- 
metan historians, that this is the origm of the name /Zdshim, 2.¢e. “because 


he broke up the provisions.” ay 9) 24. —But this is improbable, for the 
} p J Pp 


name of Hashim was already in existence. The leading opponent of the 
great Hashim, in the struggle for the offices of religion and state, was 
Amr son of [Zashun, son of Abd al Dar; so that already there was a cousin 
styled by the same name. The Arab pocts, however, delighted in the 
pun; and we have fragments of poetry referring to it handed down to us 
by tiadition. Wlashim’s proper name is said to have been Amr, 

t It 1s added that as often as he went to Anckira (Aaryra), he was 
admitted into the presence of the Empcror, who honomed and esteemed 
him; but the legend, no doubt, originated in the desire to glorify this illus- 
trious ancestor of the Prophet. Kati) al Wackide, p. 18-14; Tubari. p, 23. 
The former says that both the Caysar and the Najashy honoured and loved 
him. 


Ae Sabo pt ea wall, 
id esd yl de pellb Gl de ue bel, act 
WS pags A Sy Gull dal de IS 3, gules 


Katib al Wackidi, p. 14. Ihave endeavoured to give the meanmng of this 
passage in the text, 


uk 
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allowed them to traffic in Iric and Fars, the latter with the Kings 
of Himyar, who encouraged their commercial opcrations in Yemen. 
Thus the affairs of the Coreish prospered in every direction.* 
Mercantile To Hashim is ascribed the credit of establishing upon a uniform 
caravans sys- 
tematically footing the mercantile expeditions of his people, so that every 
established. 
winter a caravan set out regularly for Yemen and Abyssinia, 
while in the summer a second visited Ghazza, Ancyra, and the 


other Syrian marts.T 


Tisha The success and the glory of Hashim exposed him to the envy 
nyse of Omeiya, the son of his brother Abd Shams. Omeiya was 


Cacia who opulent, and he expended his riches in a vain attempt to rival 

ee the splendour of his uncle’s munificence. The Coreish perceived 
the endeavour, and turned it into mdicule. Omeiya was enraged. 
Who, said he, ts I7dshim? and he deficd him to a trial of supe- 
riority.{ Hashim would willingly have avoided a contest with 
one so much his inferior both in years and in dignity; but the 
Coreish, who loved such exhibitions, would not excuse him; 
he consented, therefore, but with the stipulation that the van- 
quished party should lose fifty black-cyed camels, and be ten 
years exiled from Mecca. A Khoziite soothsayer was appointed 
umpire; and, having heard the pretensions of both, pronounced 
Hashim to be the victor. Ilishim then took the fifty camels, 
slaughtered them in the vale of Mecca, and fed with them all 
the people who were present Omeiya set out for Syria, and 
remained there the full period of his exile. The circumstance 
ia carefully and superstitiously noted by Mahometan writers as 
the first trace of that rivalry between the Hdshimite and Omeyad 
factions, which in after ages shook the Caliphate.§ 


* Tabari, p. 23. 

+ Katib al Wackidi, p. 18; Tabari, p, 22 

t It is difficult to express, in any language but the Arabic, the idea con- 
veyed by x Piee It was a vain-glorious practice of the Arabs, which 
consisted in one party challenging another, and claiming to be more noble 
and renowned, brave and generous, than he. Each disputant adduced facts 
and witnesses to prove his ambitious pretensions, and the arbiter judged 
accordingly. 

§ Katib al Wackids, p. 13); Tubari, p. 24. The Mahometan historians 
say that “ This was the beginning of the enmity between Hashim and 
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Hashim was now advanced in years when, on a mercantile Hashim 
journey to the north, he visited Medina with a party of the at Moda; 
Coreish. As he traded there in the “ Nabathean* market,” he 
was attracted by the graceful figure of a female who from an 
elevated position was directing her people how to buy and sell 
for her. She was discrect, and withal comely, and made a tender 
impression upon the heart of Hashim. He enquired of the 
citizens whether she was married or single; and they answered 
that she had been married to Ohciha, and had borne him tio 
sons, but that he had divorced her. The dignity of the lady, 
they added, was so great amongst her people that she would not 
marry, unless it were stipulated that she should remain mistress 
of her own concerns and have at pleasure the power of divorce. 

This was Sauma daughter of Amr, a Khazrajite of the Bani Najjir.f 

Ilishim thereupon demanded her in marriage; and she con- nnd rman. ios 
sented, for she was well aware of his renown and noble birth. So 
he married her; and made a great feast to the Coreish, of whom 
forty were present with the caravan. He also invited some of the 
Khazrajites. After a few days’ rest, the caravan proceeded 
onwards to Syria; and, on his return southwards, [ashim carried 


Omeya,” meaning between the Omeyads and Abbassides. Mysteriously to 
illustrate this predestined enmity, it is pretended that [ashim and Abd 
Shams (Omeya’s father) were twins; that the first born came forth with 
his finger adhering to the forehead of lus fellow; and that on bemg 
severed, blood flowed from the wound, The soothsayers were consulted, 
and said that there would be bloodshed between them or their descendants. 
Taba i, p. 23, ‘The Secretary of Wackidi docs not give thislegend. It 
is an evident Abasside fable. 

The envy of Omcya, and the rivalry between the branches of Hishim 
and Abd Shams, nced no such recondite illustration. It was the natural 
result of the retention of power and office by one of two collateral hnes. 
The Hashimites nad the chief digmties of providing water and food for 
the pilgrims, The Omceyads possessed only the leadership in battle. What 
more natural than that the latter should envy the former ? 

* That one of the marts at Medina should have been then currently called 
by this name 1s proof that the Nabatheans must have had extensive mer- 
cantile dealimgs so far south as Mcdina. This corresponds with the con- 
clusions arrived at in chap. i. p. evxv. 

+ Mention has already been made m the preceding chapter (p. ceaxxi.) 
of Qheiha, and also of Salma, 
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She bears. his bride with him to Mecca. As the days of her pregnancy 


(ee advanced, she retired to her father’s house at Medina, and there 
A.D.497. brought forth a son who, because much white hair covered his 
‘infantile head, was called Shéba al Hamd.* Not long after, 
Hishim made another expedition to the north, and while at 
Ghazza (Caza) sickened and died. The event occurred carly in 

the sixth century. 
Al Muttalib Ilishim left his dignities to Al Muttalib,t his elder brother, 


fetches his 





* Kiteh al Wackidi, p. 14; Tabari, p. 15. The account of the latter 
varies somewhat from the Secretary of Wackidi. Tabari makes Hashim on 
his visit to Medina to abide in the house of Amr, Salma’s father, where he 
saw und fell in love with the comely widow. She made the stipulation that 
she was not to bring forth a child except in her father’s house. Hashim, 
after contracting the alhance, proceeded on his journey to Syria, and the 
marriage was not consummated till his return, when he carried Salma to 
Meeca, These facts, and the birth of Shéba at Medina, are not mentioned 
by the Seeretary. 

Tlashim’s death could not have occurred very immediately after the birth of 
Shéba, as he 1s said to have had another child by Salma, a daughter called 
Ruckeya who died m infancy; but it 18 posszble she may have been born 
before Shétba, Hashim had anothe: daughter of the sume name by another 
wife. Te appears to have had 1m all five wives, by whom four sons and five 
daughters were bornto hin, Aatab al Wachidi, idem, But the only child 
of any note was Shéba, Abd al Muttalib. 

Hashim was probably between fifty and sixty when he died. Sprenger 
has satisfactorily shown that the absurd tradition of his being at his death 
only twenty or twenty-five years old, originated in a corrupt copy of a 
tradition in Wiickidi, where it 1s stated that Alu Jtuhm, who carned back 
the property left by Hashim at Gaza to his family at Mecca, was then only 
twenty ycars old. 

Sprenger, however, seems to me wrong in attributing the name of “ Shéba” 
to ITéshim’s beng grey-headed when Sulma bore lin a son. The view 
taken in the text 1s that of native authority, and 3s besides the most natural. 

+ M. C. de Perceval considers that Hashim dicd A.D. 510, and supposes 
Shéba to have been then thirtcen years old (having been born A. D. 497.) 
But Tabari makes the lad only seven or eight years of age when, some time 
later, he quitted Medina, (p. 15). Hashim may therefore have died earher. 

1 follow M. C. de Perceval in placing Shéba (Abd al Muttalib’s) birth in 
497 A.D. He died aged eighty-two, in 579 A.D. Sprenger, by dunar 
years, brings the calculation of ns birth to 500 A.D., but the luni-solar 
system of M. C. de Perceval is to be preferred. 

t Al Muttalib and Hashim, and their descendants, combined and kept 
torether on the one side; as did Abd Shams and Naufal, and ther de- 
scendants, on the other. ach body, the Sccretary of Wackidi adds, in all 
their proceedings acted “as one hand.” 
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who conducted the entertainment of the pilgrims in so splendid q nephew from 
edina. 

style as to deserve the epithet Al Faidh, “the Munificent.” 

Meanwhile, his little nephew Shéba was growing up, under the 

care of his widowed mother, at Medina. Several years after his 

brother’s death, Al Muttalib chanced to meet a traveller from 

Medina, who described in glowing terms the noble bearing of the 

young Meccan. Al Muttalib’s heart smote him because he had 

so long left his brother’s son in that distant locality, and he set 

out forthwith to bring him to Mecca. Arrived at Medina, he 

enquired for the lad, and found him practising archery among 

the boys of the city. He knew him at once from his likeness to 

his father, embraced and wept over him, and clothed him in a 

suit of Yemen raiment. His mother sent to invite Al Muttalib 

to her house, but he refused to untie a knot of his camel’s accou- 

trements until he had carried off the lad to Mecca. Salma was 

taken by surprise at the proposal, and passionate in her gricf; 

but Al Muttalib reasoned with her, and explained the great 

advantages her son was losing by absence from his father’s 

house. Sceing him determined, she at last relented. Thus, after 

Al Muttalib had sojourned with her three days, he set out with 

his nephew upon his journey homewards. He reached Mecca 

during the heat of the day. As the inhabitants, sitting in the 

shade of their houses, saw him pass with a lad by hits side, they 

concluded that he had purchased a slave, and exclaimed Abd Al 

Muttalib !— lo, the servant of Al Muttalib!” “ Out upon you,” 

said he; “itis my nephew, Sheba, the son of Amr (IJ4shim.)” 

And as each scrutinized the features of the boy, they swore— Crele ee 

“By my life! it is the very same.” In this incident is said to Muttano. 

have originated the name of Asp aL Murtauis, by which the 

son of Hashim was ever after called.* 





* Kath al Wackidi, pp. 14-15; Tabari, pp. 15-17. The accounts vary 
considerably. The former makes Thabit, father of the Poet Hassin, to bring 
to Abd al Muttalib the tidings of his nephew; the latter makes a Meccan of 
the Bani al Harith to do so, Taban also varies (p. 16) mm representing Al 
Muttahb as carrying off his nephew clandestincly, and thus onnts the inter- 
view with Salma; but at p. 17 he gives another account more like Wickidi’s. 
He also makes Al Muttalib at first 1epresent his nephew at Mecca to be really 
his slave, and then surprise the Corcish by leading him about the streets of 
Mecca well dressed, and proclaiming that he was Hashim’s gon, 
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Al Muttalib proceeded in due time to instal his nephew in 
the possession of his father’s property; but Naufal, another uncle, 
interposed, and violently deprived him of the paternal ‘estate. 
Abd al Muttalib (who appears now to have reached the years of 
discretion) appealed to his tribe to aid him in resisting the 


from Medina, USUrpation of his rights; but they declined to interfere. He 


then wrote to his maternal relatives at Medina, who no sooner 
received the intelligence than eighty mounted men of the Bani 
Nayar, with Abu Asad at their head, started for Mecca. Abd al 
Muttalib went forth to meet them, and invited them to lus house; 
but Abu Asid refused to alight until he had called Naufal to 
account. Ile proceeded straightway to the yard of the Holy 
House, and found him seated there among the chiefs of the 
Corcish. Naufa] arose to offer welcome; but the stranger refused 
his welcome, and drawing his sword sternly declared that he 
would plunge it within him unless he forthwith reinstated the 
orphan in his rights. The oppressor was daunted, and agreed 
to the concession, which was ratified by oath before the assembled 
Corcish.* 


There seems some reason to doubt the origin to which the name of Abd 
al Mutialb is attributed. But as it 1s universally received by Mahoimetan 
writers, I have thought it best to adopt it mm the text. There 1s a good deal 
of fragmentary poctry on the subject, The following lines describe Al 
Muttahb’s emotion when he recognized his nephew at Medina-— 


ms bly dale ho Cole ties Le otle|} ds 
Kiétd al Waekudi, p. 14. 

* See Tahari, pp. 17-21 These ineidents are not given by Wachidi, 
and there 1s ground for suspecting at the least exaggeration m them, from 
the Abbasside desire of casting disrepute upon the Omeyad branch. 

Abd al Muttalib being represented as Inmself assaitor of his mghts, and 
a» sending a message to his Medina relatives (wluch 1s given by Tabari as a 
poetical fragment, p. 20), we must regard him as now grown up. But IJ 
do not see any ground for holding the rights of which he was dispossessed to 
be those of entertammy the pilgians, as Senger supposes. Life of Mfo- 
hammed, p. 80. In that case we should have to conside: lis uncle, Al Mut- 
talib, as dead, which fiom the nanative does not appeat lhely. The whole 


+ Various read ee bee 
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Some years after, Al Muttalib died on a mercantile journey to Abd al 


Muttalit 
Yemen;* and then Abd al Muttalib succceded to the office of sneceeds to 


. ‘ the office of 
entertaining the pilgrims. But for a long time he was destitute of promadng for 
power and influence; and having but one son to assist him in the ene 
assertion of his claims, he found it difficult to cope with the 

opposing faction of the Coreish. It was during this period that 

he discovered the ancient well of Zamzam. Finding it laborious 

to procure water from the scattered wells of Mecca, and store it 

in cisterns by the Kaaba, and perhaps aware by tradition of the 

existence of a well in the vicinity, he made diligent search, and at 

last came upon the circle of its venerable masonry.f It was a Te discovers 
remnant of the palmy days of Mecca, when a rich and incessant well ém- 
stream of commerce flowed in this direction. Centurics had elapsed a 

since the trade had ccased, and with it followed the desertion of 

Mecca, and the neglect of the well. Jt was choked up either acci- 

dentally or by design, and the remembrance of it was so indis- 


tinct that the site even was now unknown. Mecca had again 


— Ae een reenor wae 





story, however, may be regarded, for the reason specified above, with some 
degrec of doubt. 

* Tradition stutes that Hashim was the first of Abd Menéf’s sons that 
died; then Abd Shams in Mecca, where he was buried, at Ajyad; then Al 
Muttalib as above; and lastly, Naufal at Salman in Iréc. See Zabari, p, 25. 

{ Mishami, p, 21; Aateb al Wachidi, p. 15. The event 1s encircled by a 
halo of miraculous associations. Abd al Muttalib reccives in a vision the 
heavenly behest to dig for the well, couched in cnigmatical phrases, which 
aftcr several repetitions he at last comprehends. The Corcish assemble to 
watch his labours. his pick-axe stiikes upon the ancicnt masonry, and he 
utters a loud Takbir (Allahu Akbar,—Great is the Lord!) ‘The Coreish 
then insist on being associated with him im the possession of the well. Abd 
al Muttalib resists the claim, which they agree to refer to a female soothsayer 
in the highlands of Syria. On then journcy thither, their water is expended 
in a wild desert where no springs are to be found, They prepare to dig 
graves for themselves and await death, when lo! the camel of Abd al Mut- 
talib strikes her hoof on the ground, and a fountain straightway gushes forth. 
The Coreish, with a flood of thanksgiving, acknowledge that God had by 
this miracle shown that the well Zamzam belonged solely to Abd al Mut- 
talib, and they all retuin in peace to Mecca, The dispute about the gazelles 
and other property is represented as following the above incident. After an 
absurd story of this sort, what reliance 1s to be placed on the Secictary’s 
judgment or common sense? Sprenger has rightly thrown the whole of 
these fables into his legendary chapter. Life of Mohammed, p. 58. 
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risen to a comparatively prosperous state, and the discovery of the 
ancient well was an auspicious token of stil] increasing advancement. 
Claire of ‘the As Abd al Muttalib, aided by his son Llirith, dug deeper and 


Coreis : 

negatived by deeper, he came upon the two golden gazclles, with the swords 
the oracle of ;: . . ‘< 

the Kaaba, and suits of armour buricd there by the Jorhomite king more 


than three centuries before. The rest of the Coreish envied him 
these treasures, and demanded a share in them. They asserted 
their right also to the well itself, which they declared had been 
possessed by their common ancestor Ishmacl. Abd al Muttalib 
was not powerful enough to resist the oppressive claim; but he 
agreed to refer their several pretensions to the decision of the 
arrows of IlopaL, the god whose image was within the Kaaba.* 
Lots were cast for the Kaaba and for the respective claimants. 
The gazelles fell to the share of the Kaaba, and the swords and 
suits of armour to Abd al Muttalib, while the arrows of the 
Coreish were blank.t The Coreish acquiesced in the divine 
decision, and relinquished their pretensions to the well. Abd al 
Muttalib beat out the gazelles into plates of gold, and fixed them 
by way of ornament to the door of the Kaaba.{ He hung up the 


* The image of Hobal was over the well or hollow within the Kaaba, 
In this cavity were preserved the offerings and other treasuies of the temple. 
Tabari, p. 6. 

¢ The Katb al Wickidi is the only authority who states the number of 
the weapons, viz., seven swords, and five suits of amou, p. 15. The story 
of their being buried here by Modhad, the last Jorhomnte king, has been 
related in preceding chap. p exevin, 

Tn casting the lots on this oceasion, s1x arrows weic uscd; two yellow for 
the Kaaba; two black for Abd al Muttahb; and two wlite for the Coreish, 
Aishémi, p, 28, The mode of casting the arrows is described by Tabari 
(p. 6), and by M. C. de Perceval, Essat, vol. i pp. 261-265. There were 
ordinarily seven arrows on which fixed responses were written, from which 
some sort of oracle could be gathered in any matter, domestic, social, or 
political, referred to the god ;—whether in digging for water, circumcising a 
lad, fixing his patermty, taking a wife, going to war, concludmg a treaty, &c. 
The lots were cast into a bag, and drawn by the minister of the Temple. 
In the present case, there was a separate drawing apparently for each article, 
or sct of articles, the arrow first drawn gaming the lot. 

t These were soon after stolen by three Corcishites, butrecovered. Adteb 
al Wackidi, p. 15}; Tabari (p. 73) gives an account of a sacrilegions theft 
which is probably the same. As a punishment, the chief offender had his 
hands cut off, and one of the Corcish was expatriated for ten years. 
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swords before the door as a protection to the treasures within; 
but at the same time added a more effectual guard in the shape of 
a lock and key, which (is is said) were made of gold. 


The plentiful flow of fresh water, soon apparent in the well Lae 


Zauizam, was a great triumph to Abd al Muttalib. All other seater 
wells in Mecca were deserted, and this alone resorted to.* From 
it alone, Abd al Muttahb supplied the pilgrims; and the water 


* The character of the water is a question of some curiosity and interest 
as bearing on the ongin of the city. “It seems probable,” suys Burkhardt, 
“that the town of Mecca owes its origin to tlus well; fur many mules round 
no swect water 1s found; nor is there in any part of the country so copious @ 
supply.” Travels in Arabia, p. 145, Yet opiuions vary so strangely as to 
its being fit for use that I can account for the contiadictions only by the 
proverbial capriciousness of the taste for water. I will cmefully note the 
authorities on the subject. 

Bartema (1508 A.D.) says;— In the myddest thereof (of a ‘ turret’) is a 
well of three score and tenne culites deepe; the water of this well ws infected 
with saltpetre or saltnitre.” Bu tun, vol. i, p. 366. 

Jos. Pitts (1680 A. D.) wiites;— Beer cl Zem Zem, the water whereof 
they call holy water. ... They report that it is as sweet as milk; but, for 
my part, I could perceive no other taste in it than in common water, cxcept 
that it was somewhat brackish. The Hagges when they come first to Mecca 
diiuk of it unreasonably; by which means they aie not only much puiged, 
but their flesh breaks out all in pimples; and this they call the purging of 
their spiritual conuptions.” bid. p. 392, He addsinanote,—" The worthy 
Mons, Thercnot saith that the waters of Mecca are bitter; but I never found 
them so, but as sweet and good as any others, for aught as J could perceive.” 
Lbid, p. 393, 

Ah: Bey says;—* The well 1s about seven fect eight mches in diameter, 
and fifty-six feet deep to the surface of the water.” He adds that the water 
“is rather brackish and heavy, but very impid, Notwithstanding the depth 
of the well, and the heat of the climate, it is hotter when fist drawn up than 
the ur. ... Lt is wholesome, nevertheless, and so abundant that at the period 
of the pilgiimage, though there were thousands of pitchers full drawn, its 
level was not sensibly dimmished.” (vol. i, p. 81). 

The other wells in the city,—which he says he “ examined particularly,”—- 
“are all of the same depth; and the water is of the same temperature, taste, 
and clearness, as that of Zemzem,” Ile therefore beheves them nll to ougi- 
nate in “one sheet,” supplied by the filtration of ram water- but lus testi- 
mony 18 mingled with some degree of 1ehigious fervour. The city wells he 
says “spring from the same source as the water of Zemzem, they have the 
sume virtue in diawing down the divine favour and blessing as the mna- 
culous well. God be praised fort!” Tbud. p. 98. 
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itself soon began to share in the sacredness of the Kaaba and 
its rites. ‘The fame and influence of Abd al Muttalib now began 


But Sale on the authority of Edrisi, states that the springs of Mecca “ are 
bitter and unfit to drink, except only the well Zemzem;” Prel. Disc. p. 4. 
And with this agrees the testimony of Burkhardt, who with reference to the 
former, writes ;—“ The well water is so brackish that it is used only for culinary 
purposes, execpt during the time of pilgrimage when the lowest class of Hadyys 
drink it.” Zravels, p. 106. When the conduit from Arafat is out of repair, 
then “during the pilgrimage swect water becomes an absolute scarcity; a small 
skin of water (two of which a person may carry) being often sold for one shilling 
—a very high price among Arabs.” Jbid. p.107. The names of some of the 
wells and their diggers are mentioned by M. C. de Perceval, i. p. 262. 

Burkhardt ascertained that the level of Zemzem continues the same even 
when there is the greatest drain on its watcrs, by comparing the length of 
the bucket-rope in the morning, and again in the evening. The Turks re- 
gard this as a miracle, as it is used not only by the multitudes of pilgrims, 
but by every family in the city, for drmking and ablution, though held too 
sacred for culinary purposes. He learned from one who had descended to 
repair the masonry “ that the water was flowing at the bottom, and that the 
water is therefore supplied by a subterraneous rivulet. The watcr,” he adds, 
“is heavy in its taste, and sometimes in its colour resembles milk, but it is 
perfectly sweet, and differs very much from that of the brackish wells dis- 
persed over the town. When first drawn up, it is slightly tepid, resembling 
in this respect many other fountains m the Hejiz.” Travels, p. 144. Else- 
where he says;—“ however holy, its water is heavy to the taste and impedes 
digestion.” bed. p. 106. 

The testimony of Burton is strongly unfavourable. “To my taste,” he 
says, “it was a salt-bitter, which was exceedingly disagreeable.” Vol. ii. 
p. 393. And again;—“It1is apt to cause diarrhwa and boils, and I never 
saw a stranger drink it without a wry face ....The flavour is a salt-bitter, 
much resembling an infusion of a tea-spoonful of Epsom salts in a large 
tumbler of tepid water. Moreover 1t is exceedingly “heavy” to the taste. 
For this reason Turks and other strangers prefer rain collected together in 
cisterns and sold for five farthings a gugglet.” Vol. ui. p. 202, note. 

Burton adds that as the water is carried by pilgrims in jars to distant 
quarters, any one may now-a-days judge of its taste for himself. But the 
flavour of stale water bottled up for months would not be a fair criterion of 
the same water freshly drawn. Ali Bey who bottled some of it describes “the 
interior surface” of the bottles as “completely covered with small bubbles of 
extremely subtile air, resembling the points of necdles. When I shook the 
bottle, they mounted to the superior surface, or united themselves into one 
bubble of the size of a grey pea.” Vol. il. p. 81. 

I have met with nothing to justify the verdict of Sale that it “cannot be 
drank for any continuance.” Prel. Disc. p. 4. 
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to wax greater and greater; a large family of powerful sons Prosperity of 
added to his dignity; he became, and continued to his death, Muttalib. 
the virtual chief of Mecca.* 

A strange calamity threatened to embitter his prosperity. mis youngest 
During his early troubles, while supported by his only son Ilarith, iT 
he had felt so strongly his weakness and inferiority in contending bygone 
with the large and influential familics of his opponents, as to vow ae 
that, if Providence should ever grant him ten sons, he would 
devote one of them to the Deity. Years rolled on, and the rash 
father at last found himself surrounded by the longed-for number, 
the sight of whom daily reminded him of his vow. He bade his 
sons accompany him to the Kaaba; each was made to write his 
name upon a lot, and the lots were made over to the Intendant of 
the temple, who cast them in the usual mode. The fatal arrow 
fell upon ABDALLAH, the youngest and the best beloved of Abd al 
Muttalib’s sons. The vow devoting him to the Deity must necds 
be kept, but how else should it be fulfilled than by the sacrificial 
knife? Tis daughters wept and clung around the fond father, 
who was willingly persuaded to cast lots between Abdallah and 
ten camels, the current fine for the blood of a man. If the Deity 
should accept the ransom, the father need not scruple to spare his 
son. But the lot a second time fell upon Abdallah. Again, and 
with equal fortune, it was cast betwcen him and twenty camels. 

At each successive trial Abd al Muttalib added ten camels to the 
stake, but the Deity appeared inexorably to refuse the vicarious 


offering, and to require the blood of bis son. It was now the 


Upon the whole it may be concluded that the water though somewhat 
brackish and unpleasant to the taste of most who are unaccustomed to drink 
it, is fit for use, 

* Sprenger considers that the Omeyad family had the pre-eminence. “ It 
18 certain that Harb, and after him Abu Sofidn, surpassed the famuy of 
Hashim in wealth and influence, and that they were the chiefs of Mecca” 
(p.31). Notwithstanding Sprenger’s great authority, I believe Abd al Mut- 
talib to have been the virtual chief of Mecca; after his death, there existed an 
equality among the scveral families; there was no real Chief over the whole 
city. ‘Sheba al Hamd, the same is Abd al Muttalib, was the Chief of the 


Corsish until his death.” «§ Sly jt» Ay po dw ws y ~Aanb al 
Wackidi, p, 14. 
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tenth throw, and the ransom had reached a hundred camels, when 
the lot at last fell upon them. The father joyfully released 
Abdallah from his impending fate; and taking a hundred camels 
slaughtered them between Safa and Marwa. The inhabitants of 
Mecca feasted upon them; and the residue was left to the beasts 
and to the birds; for Abd al Muttalb’s family refused to taste 
of them. It was this Abdallah who bccame the father of the 
Prophet.* 





* The above account is from Adtib al Wdchidi, p.16. See also a paper 
in the Zeitschiift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vii. i. p. 34. 
Abd al Muttalib had six daughters, and 1t was one of them who made the 
proposal to cast lots for the caimels. 

Wiackidi, however, gives another account, which is that commonly re- 
ecived. Cnf. HHishdmi, p. 24; Tabari, pp. 6-11; M. C. de Perceval vol. i. 
pp. 264-267; Wel, p. 8. According to this version, the Corcish held 
back Abd al Muttalib, just as he was about to plunge the knife into his son, 
and offei:ed to give a ransom, but he would not listen; at lust they persuaded 
him to 1efer the matter to a divineress at Kheibar, who indicated the plan 
of ransom described in the text. Whatever may have been the facts of the 
the case, they have been greatly over coloured and distorted by tradition, so 
much so, that Sprenger has placed the entire incident in his legendary 
chapter, p. 56. JT believe however the story to have some foundation of fact. 
It is difficult, indeed, to imagine an adequate inotive for the entire wvention 
of such a talc; because the Mahometans regard the vow as a sinful one, the 
legality of which rendcied it null and void. Zabarz, p. 5. The meident 
was no doubt subsequently dressed up into its present romantic form; a 
resemblance was then pretended between it and Abraham’s intended sacri- 
fice of Isnacl; and thus they make Mahomet to say that he was “the »on of 


two saciifices.” ASLO : { But the simple desire to establish such 


an analogy, had there been no facts to found the story on, would have Iced to 
a very different fiction, for Abraham was commanded to offer up huis son, 
and the Mahometans believe he acted piously im obeying; whereas they 
hold Abd al Muttalib, who was borne out by no such divine order, to have 
been wrong both in the vow, and in his aitempt to fulfil it. 

There appears, indeed, to be grave reason for doubting whether the vow 
was really to zmmolate a son, and whether it was followed by any actual 
attempt to put a sacrifice of human life mto execution. Human sacrifices 
to the Deity, so far as native tradition enables ns to form an opinion, were 
unknown in Mecca. The truth I suppose to be that Abd al Muttalib vowed 


that he would devote a son to Hobal. Nudzar, yw , would probably be thx 


word employed; and the idea of a son devoted to the service of God (a Naza- 
renc) might have become known among the Arabs from its currency among 
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The prosperity and fame of Abd al Muttalib excited the envy pa al 


of the house of Omeya, whose son Iarb, following the example of Leese 


his father,* challenged his rival to a trial of their respective merits. alienesd 
The Abyssinian king declined to be the umpire, and the judgment | reskin 


was committed to a Coreishite, who declared that Abd al Muttalib 
was in every respect the superior. Harb was deeply mortified, 





the Jews. But the custom, however natural to the Judaical system, would not 
mould 1tsclf to the spurious and idolatrous creed of the Kaaba. How was the 
devotion of a son to the service of God to be carricd out at Mecca? The 
question was referred to the idol, who simply chose one of the sons. In ths 
difficulty, recourse may have been had to a divineress, and by her direction 
to the oracle, in order that the victum might be ransomed. The wann imagi- 
nation of the traditionists has conjured up a theatrical scene with the sacri- 
ticial knife, which it 1» probable never existed. 

The sacrifice of human beings in Arabia was only incidental; where, as 
in the case of violent and cruel tyrants it 15 alleged to have been done 
unformly and on principle, the authority seems doubtful. Of the former 
class, are the immolation of a Ghassanide prince to Venus by Mundazrr, king 
of Hira; see above p. clxxvii. and Af. C. de Perceval, vol in. p. 101; and the 
yearly sacrifice by the same prince on his “evil day,” in expiation of the mu der 
of two friends;” abd. p. 104, et sey ; and Pocoche’s Spec. History of Arabia, 
p. 78. Of the second description, 1s the uncertain tale of one Naaman sacri- 
ficing men with his own hand to the deity, Hvag wes vi. 21; and Pocoche’s Spec. 
p. 87; and the story of Porphyry that at Dumactha (Dumat al Jandal?) caz’ 
Erog exacroy aida éOvoy. Sce two notes of Gibbon (chap. l.) on this subject. 
He appears to believe in the practice of human sacrifice in Arabia, but in refer- 
to the case before us, he adds with his usual discrimination: “the danger and 
escupe of Abdallah is a tradition rather than a fact.” 

The allusions which we mect with to pre-islamite infanticide refer to its 
most ordinary form where children aie killed to avoid the expense and 
trouble of rearing them, and in the case of feinale infants to the possibility 
in a barbarous country of theu dishonour. Thus Zeid “the Enquirer” dis- 
couiaged the killing of daughters, saying “I will support them.” Adtib al 
Wackadi, p. 255. So Coran vi. 137, 151;—“ and kill not your offspring on 
account of poverty; We shall provide for them and for you.” Also Suraxvi 
31, “And kill not your children for fear of want, We shall provide for 
thei and for you, verily the killing of them 1s a great wickedness.” 

The dislike of infant daughters and disappointment at then birth was con- 
nected with the same feclings as lead the Raypoots of India to infanticide. 
See Sura lvi. 57~59: algo Ixxxi. 8, and Sale’s note. 

In the first pledge of Ackaba, the men of Medina bound themselves 
among other things “that they would not hill their children ” 

I can find uo notice in tradition or elsewhere connecting the practice with 
Immulation to the Deity or any religious rite, 

* Sco above, p. cel. 
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and abandoned the society of his opponent, whose companion he 
had previously been. Thus the ill feeling between the branches 
of Hashim and Omeya was perpetuated and increased.* 

Abd al Muttalib gained an important increase of stability to 
his party by concluding a defensive league with the Khoziite 
inhabitants of Mecca.t They came to him and represented that, 
as their quarters adjoined, such a treaty would be advantageous 
for both parties. Abd al Muttalib was not slow in perceiving 
this. With ten of his adherents he met the Khoziites at the 
Kaaba, and there they mutually pledged their faith. The league 
was reduced to writing, and hung up in the Holy House, No 
one from the family of Omcya was present, or indeed knew any- 
thing of the transaction until thus published.t The combination 
was permanent, and in after times proved of essential service to 
Mahomet. 


In the year 570 A.D., or about cight years befure the death of 
Abd al Muttalib, occurred the memorable invasion of Mecca by 
Abraha the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen.§ In the previous 





* Katubal Wackidi, p. 16; Tabari, p. 25; Sprenger, p.31. Nofaal, the umpire, 
was of the stock of the Bani Adi, and an ancestor of Omar. The story much 
resembles that of Hashim’s contest with Omciya, and onc is half teinpted to 
think it may be a spurious re-production of it, the more strongly to illustrate 
the enmity of the two branches. But the suspicion is not sufficiently great to 
deprive the narrative of a place in our text. When Harb gave up the 
society of Abd al Muttahb, “he took up that of Abdallah ibn Jodaan of the 
branch of Taym, son of Murra,” who will be mentioned farther below. 

Another contest of a somewhat similar nature is related between Abd al 
Muttalib and a chief of Taif, on account of a sping of water claimed by the 
former. A soothsaycr, of the Bani Odzar in the south of Syma, decided in 
favour of Abd al Muttalib; but the story is accompanicd by several mar- 
vellous and suspicious incidents. Thus on the journcy northwards, a fountain 
of water gushes from a spot struck by the heel of Abd al Muttalib’s camel, 
—an evident re-production of the legend of Abd al Muttulib’s similar journey 
for the settlement of the claims of the Coreish against him, 

t For the Khozaites see the preceding chap. p. cxcviii. 

t Kétib al Wackidi, p. 15}, Sprenger, p. 31, There were present seven 
of the immediate family of Abd al Muttalib, Arcam, and two other grand- 
sons of Hashim. 

§ The authoritics arc Kath al Wackidi, pp. 16$-17, and Heshdmi, 
pp. 15-19. M. C, de Perceval has given the encumstances of this expe- 
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chapter* it has been related that Abraha built at Sanaa a magni- 
ficent cathedral; that the Arabs, jealous of an attempt to divert 
thither the pilgrimage of thcir tribes, treated despitefully his emis- 
saries and even the building itself; and that the enraged viceroy 
resolved to attack Mecca and raze its temple to the ground. Upon 
this enterprise he sect out with a considerable army. Jn its train 
was led an elephant ;—a circumstance for Arabia so singular and 
remarkable, that the Commander, his host, the invasion, and the 
year, to this day are called by the name “of the Elephant.” A 
prince of the old Himyar stock, with an army of Arab adherents, 
was the first to oppose the advance of the Abyssinian. He was 
defeated, but his life was spared, and he followed the camp as a 
prisoner. Arrived at the northern limits of Yemen, Abraha was 
attacked by the Bani Khathim, a tribe descended from Maadd,t{ 
under the command of Nofail; he too was discomfited, and 
escaped death only on condition of guiding the Abyssinian army. 
Thence the conqueror proceeded to Taif, three days’ march from 
Mecca; but its inhabitants, the Bani Thackif, deputed men to say 
that they had no concern with the Kaaba which he had come to 
destroy and, so far from opposing the project, would furnish him 
with a guide.§ For this purpose they sent a man called Abu 
Rughal, and the viceroy moved onwards. At Mughammis, 
between Taif and Mecca, Abu Rughial died; and centuries after- 
wards, the Meccans were wont to mark their abhorrence of the 
traitor by casting stones at his tomb as they passed. 





dition in more dctail than the character of the tiaditions scems to warrant. 
Vol. i. pp. 268-279. 

* p. clxiii. 

Tt Wackidi gives a tradition (p. 19) that there were thirteen elephants with 
the army, besides this famous one called Mahmid; and that the lattcr was the 
only one that escaped death from the shower of stones. But this would 
seem to oppose the tenour of tradition gencrally on the subject. Wackidi adds 
that Abraha sent to Abyssinia for the famous elephant Mahmid expressly to 
join his expedition. 

t Sce Table, chap. 111. p. exey. 

§ They had an idol, Lat, of their own, which they honoured nearly m 
the same way as the Moccans did that at the Kaaba, HWishdmz,p.16. They 


were always looked upon as jealous of the supenmor fame of Mecca and its 
shrine, 


and prepares 


to destroy 
the Kaaba, 
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From Mughammis Abraha sent forward an Abyssinian with a 
body of troops to scour the Teluima, and carry off what cattle 
they could find. They were successful in the raid, and among 
the plunder secured two hundred camels belonging to Abd al 
Muttalib. An embassy was then despatched to the inhabitants of 
Mecca ;—‘ Abraha,” its message ran, “ had no desire to do them 
injury. Ilis only object was to demolish the Kaaba; that per- 
formed, he would retire without shedding the blood of any.” The 
Meccans had already resolved that it would be vain to oppose the 
the invader by force of arms; but the destruction of the Kaaba 
they refused upon any terms willingly to allow. At last the 
embassy prevailed on Abd al Muttalib and the chieftains of some 
of the other Meccan tribes* to repair to the viceroy’s camp and 
there plead their cause. Abd al Muttalib was treated with dis- 
tinguished honour. To gain him over, Abraha restored bis plun- 
dered camels; but he could obtain from him no satisfactory 
answer regarding the Kaaba.t The chiefs who accompanicd him 


* Of these the chiefs of the Bani Bakr and Hodzcil are mentioned. This 
Bam Bakr was not the tribe collateral with the Taghhbites, but the stock 
descended from Bakr, son of Abd Monit, son of Kinana, and nealy allied 
tu the Coreish. See receding chap, p. exev.. 


7 Ile 1s said to have descended fiom his throne and seated himself by 
Abd al Muttahb. But many of these details were probably invented by the 
traditioust to glonfy the grand-father of the prophet. Abraha 15 suid to 
have asked lium what favour he could do nm. Abd al Muttahb rephed, 
“to restore to hun Ins camels,” The viceroy was mortified. “I looked 
upon thee,” sad he, “at fist with admnation: but now thou a heat as a 
favour the return of thine own property, and makest no solicitation leg ding 
the Holy House which is thy glory, and the pullar of thine own rehgion and that 
of thy forefathers.” Abd al Muttalib answered .—* Of the camels 1 am myself 
the Master, and therefore I asked for them: as fo: the Aaaba, another 19 «tts 
Master who will sw ely defend t;* and to him I comnut its defence.” The 
speech of Abrala is convenient for the traditionists, as affording them an 
occasion to add Abd al Muttalib’s prophetical defiance; but it is not the 
speech of a Prince who came to destroy the Kaaba, and whose object was 
to depreciate and not to extol it. The conversation is evidently fabricated. 


* Compare the attack on the Delphian temple by the Persian army, (2/erod viii. 87); and 
by the Gauls under Brennus, (J’cusanwe, x 23‘. On both occasions the Oracle declared 
that the god “was able to defend Ins own.” The slaughter occusioned by the fie fim 
heaven, and the fallirg of the rocks from Parnassus aie also analogous points 
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offered a third of the wealth of the Tehima if he would desist 

from his designs against their temple, but he refused. The nego- 

tiation was broken off, and the chieftains returned to Mecca. 

The people, by the advice of Abd al Muttalib, made preparations 

for retiring in a body to the hills and defiles in the vicinity on the 

day before the expected attack. As Abd al Muttalib leaned upon 

the ring of the door of the Kaaba, he is said to have prayed to 

the Deity thus aloud ;—‘ Defend oh Lord thine own House, and 

suffer not the Cross to triumph over the Kaaba!” This done, he 
relaxed his hold, and betaking himself with the rest to the neigh- 
bouring heights, watched what the end might be.* 

Meanwhile a pestilential distemper had shown itself in the camp put is 

of the Viceroy. It broke out with deadly pustules and frightful ie 
blains, and was probably an aggravated form of small-pox. In Peer 
confusion and dismay the army commenced its retreat. Aban- 

doned by their guides, they perished among the valleys, and a 

flood (such is the pious legend) sent by the wrath of Heaven 

swept off multitudes into the sea. The pestilence alone is however 

a cause quite adequate to the effects described.t Scarcely any 


Tt is enough throughout the narrative to admit the main events without 
believing the details of every specch and conversation, as the effort is patent 
to magnify Abd al Muttalib, Mecca, and the Kaaba. 

Some accounts represent Abd al Muttalib as gaining admittance to Abraha 
through Dzii Nafas, (the Himyar prince taken prisoner as noticed in the 
text, p. cclxin.) whose friendship he had formed 1m his mercantile expeditions 
toYemen. See MM. C. de Perceval, vol. i, p. 214. It was on one of these 
expeditions that Abd al Muttalib is said to have learnt m Yemen to dye 
his hair black. Tho people of Mccca were delighted with his unexpectedly 
juvenile appearance, and the custom was thus introduced there. Katib al 
Wachidr, p. i151; Sprenger, p. 86. Wackidi represents Abd al Muttalib as 
withdrawing from Mec... on Abraha’s approach to Hird (Jcbel Nir, after- 
wards Mahomet’s sacred retreat), and from thence letting loose Ins 200 
recovered camels as devoted to the Deity, in the hope that some one of the 
enemy might injure them in the Tehama, and the Deity be thereby prompted 
to revenge the insult upon the enemy’s army. 

* No doubt these events, too, are highly coloured by legendary growth or 
fiction, in order to cast a mysterious and supernatural air over the retreat 
of Abraha, 


t No one appears to have pursued the retreating army. They sought 
Nofail to guide them back; but in the confusion he escaped to one of the 
m Mm 
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ene recovered who had once been smitten by it; and Abraha 


himself, a mass of malignant and putrid sores, dicd miserably on 
his return to Sanfi.* 


surrounding heights, whence, it 18 pretended, he called out to the fugitives in 
these derisive lines;— 


NaN Gund ogliall apf FP MLN ad My jell ut 

“Whither away are ye flecing, and no one is pursuing! Al Ashram 
( Abralin) as the vanquished one, not the vanquisher.” — LZishdmi, p. 18. 

A contemporary poet, a Corcisinte named Abdalla, son of Zibara, estimates 
the killed at the incredible number of 60,000, in these verses.— 

. a ¥ F F . “ 
Lecenies Cla tl we der ad cb md \ Iyage a Lal wpe 
MM. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 280. 

* His body was covered with pustules and, as they dropped off, matter 
flowed forth followed by blood. “ He became like an unfledged bird, and 
did not die until hir heart separated from hischest ” Hisham, p. 18. This 
is manifestly ovei-drawn. 

The accounts of Wackidiand Hishami Icave no room to question the nature 
of the disense as having been a pestilential form of small-pox Wackidi, 
after desenbing the calamity in the fanciful style of the Co1an, adds— 


“ And that was the first beginning of the small-por, and the pustular disease, 
and a certain hind of bitter tee, (p.17). Sunilarly Wishimi;-- | eB) 


ra .?¢ t 3 i 9). : 
pal a Wars! a re pad) pautd] nls ust be Js! (p. 19). The 
woid drains | signifies hkewise “small stones,” and the name as apphed 


to the small-pox 1s probably derived from the gravelly appearance and 
fkcling of the hard pustules; such a feeling 1s belicved to be common at 
some stages of the disease, so much so that the patient on setting lus foot to 
the ground, feels as if he were standing on gravel. The name, coupled with 
thas derivation, without doubt gave rise to the poctical description of the 
event in the Coran.—* ZZast thuu not seen how thy Lord dealt with the army 
of the Elephant? Did he not cause therr stratayem to miscarry? And he sent 
agaist them flocks of little birds, which cast upon them small clay stones, and 
made them like unto the stubble of which the cattle have eaten.” Sura ev. 
—See above chap. i. p. xxx, Canon TIL. np. This passage, as Gibbon well 
says, 18 “the seed” of the marvellous details given regarding Abraha’s 
defeat 

Hishami describes the stoncs showered upon the enemy as being “hke 


cians of corn and pulse,”— wadsll 5 arn! lve! --(p 18), and 


onar Vv] The Homs. colxvil 


The unexpected and seemingly miraculous disappointment of The Meccans 


. : . estabhsh the 
the magnificent preparations of Abraha increased the reverence Moms or 


; . : : onial 
with which throughout Arabia the Coreish and other inhabitants bceoplionisiil 


; the 
of Mecca were regarded. They became vain-glorious, and sought favour. 
to mark their superiority by the assumption of special dutics 


and exemptions. “ Let us,” they said, “release ourselves from 





eens 


it is remarkable that the latter expression significs also a species of deadly 
blain or pustule, 

It would secm that not all who were struck, (or sickened,) died; for 
Ayesha says that she saw at Mecca the rider (Mahout) and the driver of the 


clephant ( duasles 4 stl wld) both blind aud begging food of the 


people; Hisham, p. 19. The story 1s the more hkely as blindness is a very 
common effect of small-pox. 

Tn certain ancient verses, sad to have been written before the Meyira by 
Abu Cays a contemporary poet of Medina, in order to stay the Coreish fiom 
domg violence to Mahomet, he enumerates God’s mercies to them, and 


alludes thus to the icpulse of Alaha, without any of the usual miraculous 
allusions. Hisham, p 76. 


a 


5 
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The other miraculous part of the story 1s, that when the army was about 
to advance upon Mecca, Nofiul, the Khuthamite guide, wluspered m the ear 
of the Elephant It forthwith sat down, and no persuasion or compulsion 
would miuce it to stir a step towards Mecca, while it would readily proceed 
in every other direction, The gerin of this story hes ma saying of Mcho- 
met’s at Wodeibia, Tis camel sat down there fatigued; and as the place 
was at so convenient a distance from Mecca as to prevent a cothson 
between the Meceans and lis army, Mahomet took advantage of the cu cum- 
stance and said:—" Nay! Al Caswa (that was his camel’s name) is not 
fatigued; hut he that restrained the Elephant from advancing upon Mecca, 
the same hath held h. back also.” Kati al Wacekuh, p. 118}; Hishéau, 
p. 321. Hence the traditionists mvented a vaiiety of stories Ulustrative of 
the manner m which God was supposed to have “held back the Elephant ” 
ret Muahomet’s meamng seems to have been simply metaphorical —* IIc 
who by his providence restrained the clephant, or the possessor of the eleph ud, 
from advancing upon Mecea, the same,” &c. It 18 posseble that the table of 
the elephant’s unwillingness to moye agumst Mecca may have been current 
ut Mahomet’s tune; but it is imcomparably more likely to have been the 
fiction of the traditionists, growing out of this saymg of Mahomet. 
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some of the observances imposed upon the multitude; and forbid 
ourselves some of the things which to them are lawful.” Thus 
(says tradition) they gave up the yearly pilgrimage to Arafat, and 
the ceremonial return therefrom, although they still acknowledged 
those acts to be an essential part of the “religion of Abraham,” 
and binding upon all others; they also denied themsclves the use 
of cheese and butter while in the pilgrim garb; and, abandoning 
tents of camels’ hair, restricted themselves to tents of Icather. 
Upon pilgrims who came from beyond the sacred limits (haram), 
they imposed new rules for their own aggrandisement. Such 
visitors, whether for the greater or the lesser pilgrimage, were 
forbidden to cat food brought from without the sacred boundary; 
and were compelled to make the circuit of the Kaaba either naked, 
or clothed in vestments provided only by the Meccans who formed 
the league.* This association, called the Homs, included the 
Coreish, the Bani Kinina a collateral branch,} and the Khoziites. 
To them the privileges of the league were restricted. All others 
were subjected to the humiliation of soliciting from them food 
and raiment.t 

Proof of the There is some doubt as to whether these innovations were only 

strength and 


universality DOW introduced or existed from an earlier period.§ Under any 
of the Meccan 


superstition, 

* If persons of rank came as pilgrims, and no Meccan garments were 
available for them, they were permitted to go through the ceremony in their 
own vestments; but they were to cast them off mmediately after, and never 
again to use them. 

The common pilgrims, who could not get clothes, cireumambulated the 
Kaaba entirely naked: the women with a single loose shift only. 

t Including all the descendents of Kinana, see preceding chap. p. excvi.; 
Katib al Wackidi, p. 124. 

} The word ZZoms, says Wackidi, refeis to something new added to a 
religion; ibed. Its etymological derivation sccms to be the bringing into 
play a fresh stringency in the pilgrim ceremonial, Sprenger gives its meaning 
as the “alliance of certain tribes by religion,” p.36. But this was only an 
incidental feature in the imposition of the new practices, aud would not 
appear to be the essential and original idea. 

§ Hishami says, “I know not whether the Corcish introduced the innova- 
tion before or after the attack of Abraha,” p. 43. The Secretary of 
Wackid: places his account of the LYoms league, under the chapter of Cossai, 
but he does not say that it was introduced im his time. He mentions the 
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circumstances they give proof that the Meccan superstition was 

active and vigorous, and ‘that its directors exercised a wonderful 
influence over the whole of Arabia.* The practices then enforced 

were superseded only by Islam; and (adopting the latest date 
assigned for their introduction) they were maintained for more 

than half a century. The reverence for the Kaaba, which per- 

mitted the imposition of customs so unreasonable and oppressive, 

must necessarily have been grossly superstitious, as well as uni- 
versally prevalent. But the effect of the innovations themselves 

was perhaps adverse to the Meccan system. If the pilgrimage 

were really of divine appointment, what human authority could memonts of 
grant a dispensation to relax any part of its observances? and, in “*"™ 
a country where the decent morality of Judaism and Christianity 

was known and respected, what could be gained by the outrage 

of forcing the female sex publicly to cireumambulate the Kaaba 

in an insufficient dress, and the men entirely naked? Here were 

points to which the Reformer might fuirly take exception; and 

they would avail cither as grounds for denouncing the entire 
superstition, or for insisting upon a return to the practices of a 

purer and more scrupulous age.t 





practice encidentally, and rather in connection with the meaning of the word 
“Coieish,” and as showing that they formed a portion of theleague. Hence 
no certain chronological deduction can be drawn from the position of the 
narrative, such parenthetical episodes being often thus irregularly introduced 
in the Arabian histories, Sprenger does not therefore go upon sure ground 
when he quotes Wackidi, as assigning the beginning of the custom to the 
cra of Cossai; p. 36, note i. He supposes that the Homs practiccs bemg 
then introduced, were again revived in the year of the Elephant; but the 
supposition is unnecessary. 

* I cannot understand on what principle Sprenger regards this leagne as 
a symptom of the dechuing power of the Meccan superstition, a vain effort 
which sought “a remedy in reforming the faith of the Haram, the last spak 
of the life of whose confederation seemed to be on the point of bemg 
extinguished,” p. 36, The facts appear to convey a conclusion totally the 
reverse. 

+ Mahomet was not slow in availing himself of the last of these arguments, 
He abolished all the restrictions, as well as the relaxations, of the Homs 
league. ‘The practices are indirectly reprobated in ‘Sura u., vv. 199-200, 
where he enforces the necessity of the pilgrimage to Arafat; and in Sura vi, 
vv. 28 and 32, where proper apparel 1s enjoined, and the free usc of food 
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Let us now glance for a moment at the state of parties in 
Mecca towards the latter days of Abd al Muttalib.* 

There arose, as we have sccn, upon the death of Cussai, two 
leading factions, the descendants respectively of his two sons, 
Abd al Dar and Abd Meniaf. The former originally possessed all 
the public offices; but since the struggle with Hishim about 
seventy years before, when they were stripped of several import- 
ant dignities, their influence had departed, and they had now sunk 





and water. It is said that Mahomet himself, before he assumed the pro- 
phetical office, used to perform the pilgrimage to Arafat, thus disallowing 
the provisions of the association. 

Besides the Homs, there were observed other superstitious practices, some 
of them with less hkehhood said to be modern innovations. Such were the 
arbitary rules regarding the dedication of camels as hallowed and exempt 
from labour when they had come up to a certain standard of fruitfulness, 
with curious subsidiary directions as to thew flesh being wholly leit, or 
lawful to men only in ceitain circumstances, to women only in others, The 
dedicated mother camel was called Sdiba, (and in some cases Wasila, which 
included goats or ewes); of the offspring of a smgle camel, the eleventh 
female was termed Bahira; Hdmi, was the dedicated stallion. But Ibu Ishac 
and Ibn Hisham arc not agreed on the details of these customs. It is pre- 
tended that Amr Ibn Lohay (in the third century A.D.; see preeedmg chap. 
Pp. exevin. cexis.) introduced the practice; but it no doubt grew up long 
before that time, and is founded as M. C. de Perceval says, 1n the affection 
of the Arabs for the camel, and thar reverence for those aniunals which 
greatly added to the breed; vul.1. pp, 225-226; Sale, Prel, Disc. pp. 151-153; 
Hisham, pp. 29-80. : 

Mahomet imveighed strongly agamst these arbitrary “distinctions hich 
God had not enjomed,” See Sura V. v. 112; Sura VI. v. 144; Sura X. v. 5, 

* The 1clation of the different branches, as well as the previous details of 
the present chapter, will be elucidated by the following table. 
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into a subordinate and insignificant position. The offices retained 
by them were still undoubtedly valuable, but they’ were divided 
among separate members of the family; the benefit of combi- 
nation was lost; and there was no steady and united effort to 
improve their advantages towards the acquisition of social influ- 
ence and political power.* 

The virtual chiefship of Mecca was thus in the hands of the Prospenty of 
descendants of Abd Menif. Amongst these, again, two parties ants of Abd 
had arisen; the families, namely, of his sons Hashim and Abd — 
Shams. The grand offices of giving of food and water to the 
pilgrims secured to the Hashimites a commanding and a permae: 
nent influence under the able management of Hishim, of Al" 
Muttalib, and now of Abd al Muttalib. The latter, like his 
father Hashim, was regarded as the chief of the Meccan Sheikhs. ,, 

But the branch of Abd Shams, with their numerous and powerful °™*7"** 
connections, were jealous of the power of the Hishimites, and 
repeatedly endeavoured to humble them, or to bring discredit on 

their high position. One office, that of the Leadership in war, was 
secured by the Omeyad family, and contributed much to its 
splendour. It was, moreover, rich and successful in commerce, 

and hy some is thought to have execeded in influence and power 

even the stock of Hashim. 

But the “ Year of the Elephant” had already given birth to a The birth of 
personage destined, within half a century, to eclipse the distinc- ee 
tions both of Hishimite and Omeyad race. To the narration of 
this momentous event the succceding chapter will be devoted. 





* The custody of the Holy House, the Presidency in the Hall of Council, 
and privilege in war of binding the banner on the staff,—the offices secu cd 
to the branch of Abd al Dai,—might all have been turned to important 
account if the advice of their ancestor Cossai had been followed. But 
division of authority, want of ability, and adverse fortune, all along depressed 
the fumily, 


t Sprenger’s Life of Mohammed, », 31. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF MAHOMET, 


RISE OF ISLAM. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 


The Birth and Childhood of Mahomet. 


In the Introduction, I have traced the history of History of 
Mecca and the ancestors of Mahomet, from the crecctl Sn. 
earliest times of which we have any account, down 
to the famous Year of the Hlephant, which marks 
the deliverance of the sacred city from the invading 
army of Abraha the Abyssinian viccroy of Yemen. 

Before proceeding farther, I propose briefly to des- 
cribe Mecca, and the country immediately surround- 
ing it. 

Within the great mountain range which skirts Description of 
the Red Sea, and about equi-distant by the caravan 
irack from Yemen and the Gulph of Akaba, lies Position with 
ihe holy valley. The traveller from the sea-shore, Aiaass abast 
ster a journey of about fifty miles, reaches it by an aoe 
‘!most imperceptible ascent, chiefly through sandy 
tains and defiles hemmed in by low hills of gneiss 

B 
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and quartz, which rise in some places to the height 
or 400 or 500 feet.* Passing Mecca, and pursuing 
his eastward course, he proceeds with the same 
gentle rise between hills partly composed of granite 
through the valley of Mina, and in five or six hours 
arrives at the sacred eminence of Arafat. Onwards 
the mountains ascend to a great height, till about 
cighty miles from the sea the granite peaks of Jebel 
Kora crown the range, and Taéif comes in sight 
thirty miles farther east. Between Jebel Kora and 
Taif the country is fertile and lovely. Rivulets 
every here and there descend from the hills; the 
plains are clothed with verdure, and adorned by 
Fertihty of large shady trees. ‘Taif is famous for its fruits. 
Tiuf. a” 
The grapes are of a “very large size and delicious 
flavour.” And there is no want of variety to tempt 
the appetite; for peaches and pomegranatcs, apples 
and almonds, figs, apricots and quinccs, grow in 
abundance and perfection.— Far different is it with 


* Burkhardts Arabia, pp. 58-62. The journey between Jedda 
and Mecca was performed by Burkhardt in nineteen hours on a 
camel. On another occasion he accomplished it upon an ass in 
thirteen hours. He calculates the distance at sixteen or seventeen 
hours walk, or about fifty-five miles from Jedda. Burton’s esti- 
mate is less, He thus speaks of the journey :—“ Allowing eleven 
hours for our actual march, those wonderful donkeys had accom- 
plished between forty-four and forty-six miles, generally of deep 
sand, in one night.” Vol. ili. p. 375. 

For the character of the rocks, see Burkhardt, p. 62, and Ak 
Bey, vol. ii. p. 118. 

{ “ Mecca is amply supplicd with water melons, dates, limes, 
cucumbers, and other vegetables from Téif and Wady Fatima. 
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the frowning hills and barren valleys for many a 
mile around Mecca. Stunted brushwood and thorny Sterility of 
; ‘ : . , Mecca. 

acacias occasionally relieve the eye, and furnish 
scanty repast to the hardy camel; but the general 
features are rugged rocks unrelieved by a trace of 
foliage, with sandy and stony glens from which the 
peasant in vain looks for the grateful returns of 
tillage. Even at the present day, after the riches of 
Asia have for twelve centuries been poured into the 

city, and a regular supply of water may be sccured 

by a conduit from the fresh springs of Arafat, 
Mecca can hardly boast a garden or cultivated field, 

and only here and there a tree.* 


During the pilgrimage scason, the former place sends at least one 
hundred camels every day to the capital.” Burton, vol. iii. 
p. 862, note. The description in the text is from Burkhardt. 

* Burkhardt noticed a few acres to the north of the town 
“irrigated by means of a well, and producing vegetables,” p. 127. 
Some trees also grow in the extreme southern quarter, where 
Burkhardt first took up his abode:—T had here,” he says, “ the 
advantage of several large trees growing before my windows, the 
verdure of which, among the barren and sun-burnt rocks of Mecca, 
was to me more exhilarating than the finest Jandscape could have 
been under different cireumstances,” p.101. But of the valley 
generally he says that it is “completely barren and destitute of 
trecs;” and “no trees or gardens cheer the eye,” pp 1038, 104. 

So Ali Bey:—‘“T never saw but one flower the whole of my 
stay at Mecca, which was upon the way to Arafat.” Vol. ii. p. 99). 
Mecca “is situated at the bottom of a sandy valley, surrounded 
on all sides by naked mountuins, without brook, river, or any run- 
ning water; without trees, plants, or any species of vegetation.” 
Vol. ii. p. 112. Again:—“The aridity of the country is such 
that there is hardly a plant to be seen near the city, or upon the 
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Valley of In the immediate vicinity of Mecca the hills are 

Mecca, , . 
formed of quartz and gneiss; but a little to the east, 
grey strata of granite appear, and within one or two 
miles of the city, lofty and rugged peaks (as the 
Jabal Noir or Hird,)* begin to shoot upwards in 
grand and commanding masses. The valley of 
Mecca is about two miles in length. The general 
direction and slope is from north to south; but at 
the upper or northern extremity, where the way 


neighbouring mountains....We may not expect to find at Mecca 
anything like a meadow, or still less a garden....They do not sow 
any grain, for the too ungrateful soil would not produce any plant 
to the cultivator. The soil refuses to yield even spontaneous pro- 
ductions, of which it is so liberal elsewhcre. In short, there are 
but three or four trees upon the spot where formerly stood the 
house of Abu Taleb, the uncle of the prophet; and six or eight 
others scattered here and there. These trees are prickly, and 
produce a small fruit similar to the jujube, which is called nebbak 
by the Arabs.” Vol. 1. p. 110. 

And of its environs, Burkhardt writes:—‘' As soon as we pass 
these extreme precincts of Mecca, the desert presents itself; for 
neither gardens, trees, nor pleasure-houses line the avenues to the 
town, which is surrounded on every side by barren sandy valleys, 
and equally barren hills. A stranger placed on the great road to 
Taif, just beyond the turn of the hill in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the sheriff’s garden house, would think himself as far re- 
moved from human society, as if he were in the midst of the 
Nubian desert.” p. 181. This he ascribes to indolence and 
apathy, seeing that water “ can be easily obtained at about thirty 
feet below the surface.” But there must, nevertheless, be some 
natural defect in the gravelly and sandy soil of Mecca, else the 
munificence of the Moslem rulers, and the notorious avarice of 
its inhabitants, would long ere this have planted trees and gardens 
for profit, if not to beautify the town. 

* Burkhardt, p. 175, and note. 
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leads to Arafat and T4if,it bends to the eastward; 
and at the southern or lower end, where the road 
branches off to Yemen, Jedda, and Syria, there is 
a still more decided bend to the west.* At the 
latter curve the valley opens out:to a breadth of 
above half a mile, and it is in the spacious amphi- 
theatre thus shut in by rocks and rhountains, that 
the Kaaba, and the main portions of ,the city both 
ancient and modern, were founded. ‘The surround- 
ing rocks rise precipitously two or three hundred 
feet, and on the eastern side reach to a height of 
five hundred feet. It is here that the craggy defiles 
of Abu Cobeis, the most lofty of all the hills encir- 
cling the valley, overhang the quarter of the town 
in which Abd al Muttalib and his family lived. 
About three furlongs to the north-cast of the Kaaba, 
the spot of Mahomet’s birth is still pointed out to 
the pious pilgrim as the Sheb Mauldd, and hard by 
is the Sheb Ali (or quarter in which Ali resided), 
both built upon the declivity of the rock. 


* The high road to Medina and Syria takes this southerl”’ .r- 
cuit. A direct road has been made through adip in the mountain 
to the north-west of the city. This is facilitated by steps cut out 
of the rock—a modern work, ascribed to one of the Barmecide 
family. See Burkhardt, p. 129; Burton, vol. iii. p. 144. 


+ The above details are taken from Burkhardt and Ali Bey, 
chiefly from the former, who thus describes the valley :— 


“ This town is situated in a valley, narrow and sandy, the main 
direction of which is from north to south; but it inclines towards 
the north-west near the southern extremity of the town. In 
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Climate. Though within the tropics, Mecca has not the 
usual tropical showers. The rainy season begins 


breadth this valley varies from 100 to 700 paces; the chief part 
of the city being placed where the valley is most broad. In the 
narrower part are single rows of houses only, or detached shops. 
The town itself covers a space of about 1500 paces in length, 
from the quarter called E] Shebeyka to the extremity of the Mala; 
but the whole extent of ground comprehended under the denomi- 
nation of Mekka, from the suburb called Djeroucl (where is the 
entrance from Djidda) to the suburb called Moabede (on the Tayf 
road), amounts to 3,500 paces. The mountains enclosing this 
valley are from 200 to 500 feet in height, completely barren and 
destitute of trees. The principal chain lies on the eastern side of 
the town: the valley slopes gently towards the south, where stands 
the quarter called El] Mesfale (the low place). The rain-water 
from the town is lost towards the south of Mesfale in the open 
valley named Wady el Tarafeyn. Most of the town is situated 
in the valley itself; but there are also parts built on the sides of 
the mountains, principally of the eastern chain, where the primi- 
tive habitations of the Koreysh, and the ancient town, appear to 
have been placed.” Burkhardt, p. 1038. 

Ali Bey gives the “mean breadth” of the valley at 155 toises. 
The present town, he says, “covers a line of 900 toises in length, 
and 266 in breadth at its centre, which extends from cast to west.” 
Vol. i. p. 94. 

Burton writes :— The site is a winding valley, on a small platcau, 
half-way below the Ghats.” Its utmost length is two-and-a-half 
mily3 from the Mabidah (north) to the southern mount Jiyad; and 
three-quarters of a mile would be the extreme breadth between 
Abu Kubays eastward,—upon whose western slope the most solid 
mass of the town clusters,—and Jebel Hindi, westward of the city. 
In the centre of this line stands the Kaabah.” Vol. 111. p. 320. 

It is much to be regretted that Lieut. Burton has not employed 
his clear and graphic pen in giving us a more detailed account of 
Mecea. Ile excuses himself by saying that “ Ali Bey and Burk- 
hardt have already said all that requires saying.” Yet variety of 
testimony is valuable: and such an account as he has given us of 
Medina is still a desideratumn. 
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about December. The clouds do not discharge 
their precious freight continuously or with regularity. 
Sometimes the rain descends with such excessive 
violence as to inundate the little valley with floods 
from Arafat. Even in the summer, rain is not un- 
frequent. The seasons are thus uncertain, and the 
horrors of continued drought are occasionally ex- 
perienced. The heat, especially in the months of 
autumn, is oppressive.* The surrounding ridges 
intercept the zephyrs that would otherwise reach 
the close and sultry valley; the sun beats with 
violence on the bare gravelly soil, and reflects an 
intense and distressing glare. The native of Mecca, 
acclimated to the narrow vale, may regard with 
complacency its inhospitable atmosphere,t but the 
traveller, even in the depth of winter, complains 
of a stifling closeness and suffocating warmth. 


* Burkhardt says it is most severe from August to October. 
He mentions that “a suffocating hot wind pervaded the atmosphcre 
for five successive days in September,” p. 240. Ali Bey says— 
“Tt may be imagined how great must be the heat in summer, 
when in the month of January, with the windows open, I could 
scarcely endure the shect of the bed upon me, and the butter at 
the same period was always liquid like water.” Vol. ii. p. 112. 
Burton writes ;—“ The heat reverberated by the bare rocks is in- 
tense, and the normal atmosphere of an eastern town communi- 
cates a faint lassitude to the body, and irritability to the mind.” 
Vol. iii. p. 319. 

t Some years after the Hegira, the refugees began to long for 
their native Mecca, and some touching verses are preserved ex- 
pressive of their fond affection for its sterile soil and the springs 
in its vicinity. 


Fond venera- 
tion with 
which it is 
regarded by 
the Arabs. 
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Such is the spot, barren and unpromising though 
it be, on which the Arabs look with fond and super- 
stitious reverence as the cradle of their Destiny, and 
the arena of the remote events which gave birth to 
their Faith. Here Hagar alighted with Ishmael, 
and paced with troubled steps the space between 
the little hill of Saf&i (a spur of Abu Cobeis), and 
the eminence of MarwaA, an offshoot on the opposite 
side of the valley from the lower range of Keyckéan.* 
Here the Bani Jorhom established themselves upon 
the falling fortunes of the ancestors of the Corcish; 
and from hence they were expelled by the Bani 
Khoz4a, the new invaders from the south. It was 
in this pent-up vale that Cossay nourished his 
ambitious plans, and, in the neighbouring defiles 
of Min, asserted them by a bloody encounter with 
the Bani Sfifa: and here he established the Coreish 
in their supremacy. It was hard by the Kaaba 
that his descendants, the children of Abd al Dar 
and of Abd Menff, were drawn up in battle array 
to fight for the sovereign prerogative. It was here 
that Hashim exhibited his glorious liberality; and 
on this spot that Abd al Muttalib toiled with his 
solitary son till he discovered the ancient well of 
Zamzam. ‘'Thousands of such associations crowd 


* Burton calls “ Marwah a little rise like Safa in the lower 
slope of Abu Kubays.” Vol. iii. p. 345. But in the plans both 
of Burkhardt and Ali Bey it would scem to be a spur from the 
range on the opposite side of the valley. 


1.] Marriage of Abdallah and Amina. 9 


upon the mind of the weary pilgrim, as the minarets 
of the Kaaba rise before his longing eyes; and in the 
long vista of ages reaching even to Adam, his imagi- 
nation pictures multitudes of pious devotecs in every 
age and from all quarters of the globe, flocking to the 
little valley, making their seven circuits of the holy 
house, kissing the mysterious stone, and drinking 
of the sacred water. Well then may the Arab 
regard the fane, and its surrounding rocks, with awe 
and admiration. 


At the period of Abraha’s retreat from Mecca,* anata 
Abd al Muttalib, now above seventy years of age, ee 
enjoyed the rank and consideration of the foremost “""* 
chief of Mecca. A few months previous to this 
event, he had taken his youngest son ABDALLAH,T 
then about four-and-twenty years of age, to the 
house of Wuheib, a distant kinsman descended from 
Zohra, brother of the famous Cossay; and thcre 
alfianced him to Amina the daughter of Wahb, 
brother of Wuheib, under whose guardianship she 
lived. At the same time Abd al Muttalib, not- 


* By M. Caussin de Perceoal’s calculations, this event occurred 
in June 570 A.D. 

{ Abdallah, or servant of God, (corresponding with the Hebrew 
Abdiel,) was a name common among the antc-Mahometan Arabs, 
Conf. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 126, vol. ii. pp. 286, 434, 436. 
Mahomet’s nurse, Halima, was the daughter of a person called 
Abdallah, and had a son of the same name. Vide Katdb al 
Wackidi, p. 284. 

C 


Death of 
Abdallah. 
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withstanding his advanced age, bethought him 
of a matrimonial alliance on his own account, and 
married Halah the cousin of Amina and daughter of 
Wuheib. Of this late marriage, the famous Hamza 
was the first fruits.* 

As was customary, when the marriage was con- 
summated at the home of the bride, Abdallah 
remained with her there for three days.t Not long 
after, he set out during the pregnancy of his wife 
on a mercantile expedition to Ghazza (Gaza) in 
the south of Syria. On his way back he sickened 
at Medina, and was left by the caravan there 
with his father’s maternal relatives of the Bani 


* TIamza is said to have been four years older than Mahomet. 
Vide Natib al Waekidi, p. 20, margin. ‘This would either imply 
that Abdallah was married at least four years 1o Amina before 
Mahomet’s birth, which is not likely, and is opposed to the tra- 
dition of Amina’s carly conception; or that Abd al Muttalib 
marricd Halah at least four years before his son married Amina, 
which is also opposed to tradition. Wherefore, following the tra- 
ditions regarding the simultaneous marriage of Abdallah and his 
father, we must hold that Hamza was not older than Mahomet. 

{ The absurd story (of which there are many versions incon- 
sistent with one another) of a woman offering herself without 
success to Abdajlah while on his way to Wuheib’s house, but de- 
clining his advances when he was returning thence because the 
prophetic light had departed from his forehead, falls under the 
Canon II, p. Some make this woman to be a sister of the 
Christian Waraca. Having heard from her brother tidings of the 
coming prophet, she recognized in Abdullah's forchead the pro- 
phetic light, and coveted to be the mother of the prophet! This 
fable perhaps gave rise to the later legend that many Meccan 
damsels died of envy the night of Abdallah’s marriage. 


Death of Abdallah. 11 


Najjar.* Abd al Muttalib, learning of Abdallah’s 
sickness from his comrades, despatched his son 
Harith to take care of him. On reaching Medina, 
Harith found that his brother had died about a 
month after the departure of the caravan, and was 
buried in the house of Nabigha in the quarter of 
the Bani Adi. He returned with these tidings, and 
his father and brethren grieved sore for Abdallah. 
He was five and twenty years of age at his death, 
and Amina had not yet been delivered.t He left 
behind him five camels fed on wild shrubs,t a 
flock of goats, and a slave girl called Omm Ayman 
(and also Baraka), who tended the infant born by 
his widow. This little property, and the house in 
which he dwelt, were all the inheritance Mahomet 
received from his father; but, little as it was, the 
simple habits of the Arab required no more, and 
instead of being evidence of poverty the female 


* Tt will be remembered that Abd al Muttalib’s mother, Salma, 
(ashim’s wile,) belonged to Medina, and to this tribe. See In- 
troduction, chap iv. p. ccli. She was of the family Bani Adi 
mentioned below. 

1 This statement is from Kéditb al Wackidi, p.18. Ile mentions 
other accounts, such as that ..udallah went to Medina to purchase 
dates; and that he died eightcen months (according to some, seven 
months) after Mahomet’s birth. But he gives the preference to 
the version transcribed in the text. 


Katih al Wackich, p. 184. ‘ 2 St V3 
JSG ,—that is to say, camels not reared and fed at home, 


and therefore of an inferior kind. 
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slave is rather an indication of prosperity and 
comfort.* 


Amina Passing over, as fabulous and unworthy of credit, 
delivered of a fe 8 ; P 

son, about the the marvellous incidents attending the gestation of 
OAD” the prophet and his first appearance in the world,t 


* See Sprenger, p. 81. The house was sold by a son of Abu 
Télib to one of the Coreish for twenty dinars. TZabari. 

+ The miracles attending the birth of Mahomet are very favorite 
topics with modern Moslems. See exempli gratid, the pucrile tales 
from the Maulid Sharif. or Ennobled Nativity, in No. xxxiv. 
of the Calcutta Review, p. 404 et. seg. “Amina relates that she 
heard a fearful noise which cast her into an agony of terror, but 
immediately a white bird came, and laying its wing upon her 
bosom, restored her confidence;—she became thirsty, and anon a 
cup of delicious beverage, white as milk, and swect like honey, 
was presented by an unseen hand;—heavenly voices and the tread 
of steps were heard around her, but no person was seen ;—a sheet 
was let down from heaven, and a voice proclaimed that the blessed 
Mohammed was to be screened from mortal view ;—birds of Para- 
dise, with ruby beaks and wings of cmerald, strutted along rega- 
ling her with heavenly waibling; persons from above scattered 
aromas around her, &c. 

“No sooner was Mohammed horn than he prostrated himself on 
the ground, and raising his hands, prayed earnestly for the pardon of 
his people, &c.” His aunt Safia related six miraculous things:— 
Ist. tat he was born circumcised and with his navei cut 2nd. 
In a -.zar voice the new born bahe recited the erced. 3rd. The 
“seal of prophecy” was written on his back in letters of light, 
&c. ‘Three persons, brilliant as the sun, appeared from heaven. 
One held a silver goblet: the second an cinerald tray: the third 
a silken towel; they washed him seven times; then blessed and 
suluted him with a glorious address as the “ Prince of Mankind.” 

These tales, however implicitly believed by credulous Mahome-~ 
tans, are modern. The ancient biographies themsclves, as might 
have been expected, are not free from absurd storics. The fol- 
lowing are examples. 


1] Date of Birth. 13 


it suffices to state that the widowed Amina gave 
birth to a son in the autumn of the ycar 570 A.D. 
Tt is a vain attempt to fix with certainty the precise 
date of the birth, for the materials are too vague 
and discrepant to be subjected to so close a calcu- 


At the moment of Mahomet’s birth, a light proceeded from 
Amina, which rendered visible the palaces and streets of Bostra, 
and the necks of the camels there. <Aditib al Wackidi, p. 184; 
Mishdmi, p 30. This evidently originated in the mistaken appli- 
cation of some metaphorical saying, such as that “the light of 
Islam, which in after days proceeded from the infant now born, 
has illuminated Syria and Persia.” It is remarkable that the 
honest but credulous Kétib al Wiackidi leaves Hishémi far behind 
in his relation of these miracles. Ilis traditions make Mahomet 
as soon as born to support himself on his hands, seize a handful 
of carth, and raisc up his head to heaven. He was born clean, 
aud circumcised, whereat Abd al Muttalib greatly marvelled. So 
of Amina, it is said that she felt no weight or inconvenience from 
the embryo; that heavenly messengers came to her, and saluted her 
as the mother elect of him who was to be the prophet and lord of his 
people; that she was desired by them to call the child Ahmed; 
that alarmed by these visions she, by the advice of her female 
acquaintance, hung pieces of iron as charms on her arms and neck, 
&c. Kdtib al Wachidi, p. 18. Sprenger infers from these tra- 
ditions, that the mother had a weak and nervous temperament, 
inherited by her son. But I rather think that the traditions them- 
selves should be discarded as utterly untrustworthy, both on ac- 
count of the period, and the suaject matter of which they treat. 
Sec Canons I. a, and LI. p, in chapter i. of the Introduction. 

One tradition makes Amina say, “I have had children, but 
never was the embryo of one heavier than that of Mahomet.” 
The Secretary of Wackidi (p. 18) rejects this tradition, because 
he says Amina never had any child except Mahomet; but its very 
existence is a good illustration of the recklessness of Mahometan 
traditionists. 
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lation. We may be content to know that the event 
occurred about fifty-five days after the attack of 
Abraha ;* and may accept, as an approximation, the 
date of M. Caussin de Perceval (whose calculations 
have already been recommended for general accept- 
ance), namely, the 20th of August, 570 A.D. 


* Katib al Wdckidt, p. 184. 

{ We know accurately the date of Mahomet’s death, but we 
cannot calculate backwards with certainty even the year of his 
birth, because his life is variously stated as extending from sixty- 
three to sixty-five years: and, besides this, there is a doubt whe- 
ther the year meant is a lunar, or a luni-solar one. See Intro- 
duction, chapter iil. p. xlix note. 

The Arab historians give various dates, as the forticth year of 
of Kesra’s reign, or the 880th of the Seleucide Dynasty, which 
answers to 570 A.D.; others the forty-first, the forty-second, or 
the forty-third of Kesra’s reign, that is the 881st, 882nd, or 883rd 
of the era of Alexander. 

M. de Sacy fixes the date as the 20th of April A.D.571; on 
the assumption that the lunar year was always in force at Mecca. 
But he adds,—* En vain chercheroit-on & determiner l’epoque de 
la naissance de Mahomet d’une maniere qui ne laissit subsister 
aucune incertitude.” See the question discussed by him p. 43, 
et seq. Memoire des Arabes avant Mahomet, tome xlviii. Mem. 
Acad. Inscrip. et Belles Lettres. 

Hl. v. Hammer fixes on 569 A.D.; and Sprenger notes two 
dates as possible, viz. 13th April 571, and 138th May 567, A.D. 
(p. 74.) 

The common date given by Mahomctan writers is the 12th of 
Rabil.; but other authorities give the 2nd, and others again the 
10th of that month. dts al Wdckdi, p. 184. But it is 
scarcely possible to believe that the date could, under ordinary 
circumstances in Meccan society as then constituted, have been 
remembered with perfect accuracy. 


1.] Birth of Mahomet. 15 


No sooner was the infant born, than Amina sent Joy of Abd 
to tell Abd al Muttalib. The messenger carrying” ™” 
the good tidings, reached the Chicf as he sat in the 
sacred enclosure of the Kaaba, in the midst of his 
sons and the principal men of his tribe; and he 
rejoiced and rose up, and those that were with him. 

And he went to Amina, who told him all that had 
taken place. So he took the young child in his 
arms, and went to the Kaaba; and as he stood 


There are two points affecting the traditions on this head 
which have not attracted suflicient notice. The first is that 
Monday is by all traditionists regarded as a remarkable day in 
Mahomet’s history, on which the chief events of his life occurred. 
Thus an old tradition: —“ The prophet was born ona Monday; he 
restored to its place the black stone on a Afonday; he assumcd his 
prophetical office on a Monday; he fled from Mecca on a Monday; 
he reached Medina on a Monday; he expired on a Monday.” 
Tabari, p. 214; Kati al Wadckidi, p. 87; Hisham, p. 173, marg. 
gloss. Nay, Wickidi makes him to have been conceived on a 
Monday. Katib al Wachdi, p. 18. This conceit no doubt origi- 
nated in Mahomct's death, and one or two other salient incidents 
of his life, really falling on a Monday; and hence the same day 
was superstitiously extended backwards to unknown dates. When 
Monday was once fixed upon as the day of his birth, it Jed to 
calculations thereon (see Sprenger, p.75 note,) and that again to a 
varicty of date. 

Secondly: something of the same spirit led to the assumption 
that the prophet was born in the same month and on the sume day 
of the month, as well as of the week, on which he died. Ile died 
on Monday the 12th of Rabi J; and therefore the tradition which 
assigns Monday the 12th of Rabi I. as the day also of his birth is 
the most popular. But that such minutix as the day cither of the 
month or week were likely to be remembered so long after espe- 
cially in the case of an orphan, is inconsistent with Canon I. a, 
chapter i. of the Introduction. 
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The chil beside the holy house, he gave thanks to God. 


Mohammad, ‘The child was called Monamman.* 
Derivation of This name was rare among the Arabs, but not 
‘unknown. It is derived from the root Hamd 
[ sos ] and signifies “The Praised.” Another 


form is AumaD, which having been erroneously em- 
ployed as a translation of “ The Paraclete” in some 
Arabic version of the New Testament, became a 
favorite term with Mahomctans, especially in ad- 
dressing Jews and Christians; for it was (they said,) 
the title under which the prophet had been in their 
books predicted + Following the established usage 
of Christendom, I will style Mohammad Manone, 


* The above is in the simple words of Wackidi. Adit al 
Wachidi, p. 19. Though some of the incidents are perhaps of 
late growth (as the visit to the Kaaha,) yet they have been in the 
text retained as at least possible. Jn the original are several 
palpable fabrications: as that Amina told Abdal Muttalib of her 
visions, and the command of the angel that the child should he 
called Ahmad. The prayer of Abd al Muttalib at the Kaaba is 
also apocryphal, being evidently composed in a Mahometan strain. 

{ It may be of some importance to show that the name was 
known and used in Arabia before Mahomet’s birth. We have 
seen that his grandfather was culled Sheba al amd, which is the 
same word. ‘he form of Ahmad was very rare, but we find it in 
use among the Bani Bakr ibn Wail, about thirty or forty years 
before Mahomet. Vide M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 378. We 
have a Mohammad, son of Sofiin, of the Tamim tribe, born be- 
fore 500 A.D. Ibid, p. 297. We meet also with a Mohammad 
of the tribe of Aws, born about 5380 A.D. Ibid, Table vii. 
Among the followers of the prophet killed at Kheibar, we find a 
Mahmud ibn Maslama (elsewhere called Mohammad ibn Maslama,) 
whose name could not have had any connexion with that of 


1.] Infancy. 17 


It was not the custom for the higher class of The mfant 
Wits not nurse 


women at Mecca to nurse their own children. They by Ins mothe 
procured nurses for them, or gave them out to nurse 
among the neighbouring Bedouin tribes, where was 
gained the double advantage of a robust frame, 


Mahomet, he was also an Awsite. Zishdmi, p. 341; Adtd al 
Wickidi, p. 121. The Secretary, m a chapter devoted to the 
subject, mentions five of the same name hefoie the prophet-—1. 
Mohammad ibn Khodizya, of the Bani Dzakwan, who went to 
Abraha, and remained with him in the profession of Christianity ; 
a couplet by a brother of this man is quoted, in which the name 
occurs. 2. Mohammad ibn Saffin, of the Bam Tamim. 8. Mo- 
hammad ibn Joshamft, of tlie Bani Suwiat. 4. Mohammad al 
Asiyadi. 5. Mohammad al Fockint. But with the usual Maho- 
metan credulity and desire to exhibit anticipations of the prophet, 
the Katib al Wiickidi adds that these names were given by such 
Arals as had learnt, from Jews, Christians, or Soothsayers, that a 
prophet so nained wus about to arise in Arabia; and the parents, 
in the fond hope cach that his child would turn out to be the 
expected prophet, called it by his nance! In the second instance 
this intelligence is said to have been impaited by a Christian 
bishop. Adtb al Wickidi, p 32. 

The word Ahmad mnst have oceurred hy mistake in some carly 
Arabic translation of John’s Gospel, for “the Comforter,” wepuAvroc 
for rapacAnrog ; or was forged as such by some ignorant or de- 
signing monk in Mahomet’s time. Hence the partiality for this 
name, which was held to be a promise or prophecy of Mahomet. 

The Sceretary of Wackidi has a chapter devoted to the titles of 


the prophet. Among these are ,j(k pole le Letle. 
\ e 

The last of these means “ Obliviator,” or “ Blotter out:” and is thus 

interpreted dso) yo ole & bste alll jG alell bel , 

“Because God blots out through him the sins of his followers:” 


or,—as farther explained,—“blots out throngli him unlelief.” 


Katib al Wackidi, p. 194. 
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and the pure speech and free manncrs of the 
desert.* 


bab forte toy The infant Mahomet, shortly after his birth, was 
days by 


Thueiba; made over to Thueiba, a slave woman of his uncle 
Abu Lahab, who had lately nursed Hamza.t 
Though he was suckled by her for a very few days, 
he retained in after life a lively sense of the connec- 
tion thus formed. Both Mahomet and Khadija 
were wont to express in gratcful terms their respect 
for her. Mahomet himself offered to her regularly 
gifts of clothes and other presents until the seventh 
year of the Hegira, when, upon his return from 


* Burkhardt states that this practice is common still among the 
Shereefs of Mecca. At cight days old the infant is sent away and, 
excepting a visit at the sixth month, does not return to his parents 
till eight or ten years of age. The Bani Hodheil, Thakif, Coreish, 
and IJarb, are mentioned as tribes to which the infants are thus 
sent; and (which is a singular evidence of the stability of Arab 
tribes and customs,) to these is added the Bani Sadd, the very 
tribe to which the infant Mahomet was made over. Burkhardt’s 
Travels, pp. 229-231. ‘This is corroborated by Burton; vol. 1. 
p- 808, vol. ii. p. 49. Weil assigns another reason for this prac- 
tice, viz., the anxiety of the Meccan mothers, by avoiding nursing, 
to have large families, and to preserve their constitutions, (p. 24, 
note 7.) 

+ Foster-relationship was regarded by the Arabs as a very near 
tie, and therefore all those are carefully noted by the biographers 
who had been nursed “with Mahomet,” (or as Sprenger puts it, 
“with the same milk.”) Ali, when at Medtna, proposed to 
Mahomet that he should marry llamza’s daughter, and praised 
her beauty to him; but Mahomet refrained, saying that a daughter 
of his foster-brother was not lawful for him. Kdtib al Wdckidi, 
p. 20. 


J He is Nursed by Halima. 19 


Kheibar, tidings were brought of her death. Then 
Mahomet enquired after her son Masrih, his foster- 
brother; but he too was dead, and she had left no 
relatives.* 


After Thueiba had suckled the child for several and then 


° , sted to 
days,t a party of the Bani Sadd (a tribe of the Halima, & 


: — : ‘ woman of the 
Bani Hawazin,{) arrived at Mecca with ten women Bam Saéd. 


who offered themselves as nurses for the Meccan 
infants. They were soon provided with children, 
excepting Halima, who was at last with difficulty 
persuaded to take the infant Mahomet; for it was 
to the father that the nurses chiefly looked for a 
liberal reward, and the charge of the orphan child 
had been already declined by the party. The 


* These pleasing traits of Mahomet’s character will be found 
at p. 20 of the Katib al Wackidi. It is added that Khadija 
sought to purchase Thueiba that she might set her at liberty, but 
Abu Lahab refused. After Mahomet had fled from Mecea, Abu 
Lahab himself set her free; and the credulous traditiomsts relate 
that on this account he experienced a minute remission of his tor- 
ments in hell. 


f So Wackidi {,41 p. 20. Weil (p 25, note 8) adduces 
traditions, but apparently not good ones, for a longer period. If 
the nurses used (as is said) to come to Mecca twice a year in 
spring and in harvest, they must have arrived on the present 
occasion in autumn, not long after the date which I have adopted 
as that of Mahomet’s birth. 

t Descended from Khasafa, Cays, Aylin, Modhar, and Madd, 
and therefore of the same origin as the Coreish. See Introduc- 
tion, chapter iii. p. cxev. 
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apprehensions of Halima and her husband were 
aroused; for Arab superstition was wont to regard 
the subject of such ailments as under the influence 
of an evil spirit. They resolved to rid themselves 
of the charge, and Halima carried the child back to 
its mother. With some difficulty, Amina obtained 
from her an account of what had happencd, calmed 
her fears, and entreated her to resume the care of 
her boy. Halima loved her foster-child, and was 
not unwillingly persuaded to take him once more to 
her encampment. There she kept him for about a 
year longer, and watched him so closely that she 
would not suffer him to move out of her sight. But 
uncasiness was again excited by fresh symptoms of 
€ suspicious nature; and she set out finally to restore 
the boy to his mother, when he was about five years 


splitting up, of his chest; and, coupled with other sayings of 
Mahomet as to his being cleansed from the taint of sin, were 
wrought up into the story given above. 

It is possible, also, that Mahomct may have himself given a 
more developed nucleus for the legend, desiring thereby to en- 
hance the superstitious attachment of his people, and conve- 
niently referring the occasion of the cleansing and its romantic 
accompaniments to this early fit. But we cannot, with any 
approach to certainty, determine whether any and if so what part 
of the legend, owes its paternity to Mahomet directly; or whether 
it has been entirely fabricated out of the verse of the Coran referred 
to, and other metaphorical assertions of cleansing, construed 
literally. 

Other traditions hold that his chest was opened, and his heart 
cleansed, by the angels as above described, in adult life close 
by the Kaaba. It is enough to have shown what appears to be 
the origin of these mythical stories. 


1.] Bedouin Education. 23 


of age.* As she reached the outskirts of Mccca, 
the little Mahomet strayed, and she could not find 
him. In her perplexity she repaired to Abd al 
Muttalib, and he scnt one of his sons to aid her in 
the search; the little boy was discovered wandering 
in Upper Mecca, and restored to his mother.f 


If we are right in regarding the attacks which Advantages 
: . guned by 
alarmed Halima as fits of a nervous or epileptic Bahomet by 
Ms Giny reni- 


nature, they exhibit in the constitution of Mahomet dence ainong 
‘ . the Bedoums. 
the normal marks of those excited states and ecstatic 


* When Halima took back the child to Mecca after its first 
attack, she told Amina that nothing but sheer necessity would 
make her part with it:— lai\ eer 5} sd, yl 
Katib al Wackidi, p. 203. After some persuasion she took him 
back with her, and kept him close in sight. But she was again 
startled (as the legend goes) by observing a cloud attendant upon 
the child, sheltering him from the sun, moving as he moved, and 
stopping when he stopped. This alarmed her— —_9).5 |ze i i 
5 rel Be \.a| If there be any truth in the tradition, it probably 
implies a renewal of symptoms of the former nature. 

It appears extremely probable that these legends originated in 
some species of fact. Onc can hardly conceive their fabrication 
out of nothing, even admitting that the 94th Sura, and other 
metaphorical expressions, may have led to the marvellous 
additions. 

I have given in the text what appears to me the most probable 
narrative: but it must be confessed that the ground on which we 
here stand is vague and uncertain. 

{ Katb al Wackidi, p. 204 and 21. Hishami makes the person 
who found him to be the famous Waraca; but Wackidi represents 
Abd al Muttalib as sending one of his grandsons to the scarch. 
The latter also gives some verses purporting to be Abd al Mutta- 
lib’s prayer to the deity at the Kaaba to restore the child; but 
they appear to be apocryphal. 


Mahomet’s 
grateful 
remembrance 
of Halima’s 
nursing. 
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swoons which perhaps suggested to his own mind 
the idea of inspiration, as by his followers they were 
undoubtedly taken to be evidence of it. It is pro- 
bable that, in other respects, the constitution of 
Mahomet was rendered more robust, and his cha- 
racter more free and independent, by his five years’ 
residence among the Bani Saad. At any rate his 
speech was thus formed upon one of the purest 
models of the beautiful lancuage of the Peninsula; 
and it was his pride in after days to say,— Verily, 
I am the most perfect Arab amongst you; my des- 
cent is from the Coreish, and my tongue is the tongue 
of the Bani Saad."* When his eloquence began to 
form an important element towards his success, a 
pure language and an elegant dialect were advantages 
of essential moment. 

Mahomet ever retained a grateful impression of 
the kindness he had experienced as a child among 
the Bani Said. Halima visited him at Mecca after 
his marriage with Khadija. “It was” (the tradition 
runs) “a year of drought, in which much cattle 
perished; and Mahomet spake to Khadija, and she 
gave to Halima a camel used to a litter, and forty 
sheep; so she returned to her people.” Upon another 
occasion he spread out his mantle for her to sit upon, 


Katb al Wackidi, p. 21; Mishdmi, p. 84 Sprenger translates the 
opening verb: “I speak best Arabic,” (p. 77); but it has pro- 
bably a more extensive signification. 


1] Grateful remembrance of the Bani Sadd. 25 


—a token of especial respect,—and placed his hand 
upon her in a familiar and affectionate manner.* 
Many years after when, on the expedition against 
Taif, he attacked the Bani Haw4zin and took a mul- 
titude of them captive, they found ready access to 
his heart by reminding him of the days when he was 
nursed among them.f About the same time a 
woman called Shima (by others Judima) was 
brought in with some other prisoners to the camp. 
When they threatened her with their swords, she 
declared that she was the prophet’s foster-sister. 
Mahomet enquired how he should know the truth 


* la do oe \gude lols us? eS) Srl, aha, (4 loads 
igio-l i 4 Kath al Wachuh, p. 21 Tt is added that Abu 


Bakr and Omar treated her with equal honor, omitting however 
‘he actions of familiar affection referred to in the extract. just. 
juoted ; but to what period this refers is not apparent; for she 
“ould hardly have survived to their Caliphate. Indeed she appears 
‘o have died before the taking of Mecca and siege of Tan. 

Modern tradition makes her tomb to be in the cemetery of Al 
Backt at Medina, which seems improbable Burton, vol. ii 
¢. 308. 

} Katib al Wackidi, pp. 21,1381; Lishdmi, p.379 ‘The depu- 
tution from the Bani Haw4zin contamned Mahomet’s foster uncle 
Abu Tharwin. Pointing 1o the enclosure «.. which the captives of 
teir tribe were pent up, they said:—‘‘ There are imprisoned thy 
‘foster) relatives, thy aunts both maternal and paternal, thy 
nurses, and those that have fondled thee in their bosom. And we 
have suckled thee from our breasts. Verily we have seen thee a 
suckling, and never a better suckling than thou; and uw weaned 
ehild, and never a better weaned child than thou; and we have 
seen thee a youth and never a better youth than thou,"&c. And 
th: heart of Mahomet was touched. 
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of this, and she replied: —“ Thou gavest me this bite 
upon my back, once upon a time when I carried 
thee on my hip.” The prophet recognized the 
mark, spread his mantle over her, and made her to 
sit down by him. He gave her the option of 
remaining in honour and dignity with him, but 
she preferred to return with a present to her 
people.* 


a his suxth The sixth ycar of his life Mahomet spent at 
nother takes Mecca under the care of his mother. When it was 
TREAD. nearly at an end she planned a visit to Mcdina, 
where she longed to show her boy to the maternal 
relatives of his father. So she departed with her 
slave girl Omm Ayman (Baraka,) who tended the 
child; and they rode upon two camels. Arrived 
in Medina, she alighted at the house of Nabigha, 
where her husband had died and was buried. The 
visit was of sufficient duration to imprint the scene 
and the society upon the memory of the juvenile 
Remmiscenses Mahomet. He used in later days to call to recollec- 
of the visit. , : . . 
tion things that happened on this occasion. Seven 
and forty years afterwards when he entered Medina 


as a refugee, he recognized the lofty quarters of the 





* Kati al Wadekidi, p. 204; Hishami, p. 379. It is added 
“the Bani Saad say that he also gave her a male and a female 
slave; and that she united them in marriage, but they left no 
issue.” 

+ The number of the party is not stated; but there would be 
one if not two camel drivers, and perhaps a guide besides. 
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Bani Adi, and said—In this house I sported with 
Aynasa, @ little girl of Medina; and with my 
cousins, I used to put to flight the birds that alighted 
upon the roof.” As he gazed upon the mansion, he 
added,—“ here it was my mother lodged with me; 
in this very place is the tomb of my father; and it 
was there, in that well,® of the Bam Adi, that I 
learnt to swim.” 

After sojourning at Medina about a month, Amina Death of 
bethought her of returning to Mecca, and set out in ace 
the same manner as she had come. But when she Mecca” 
had reached about half way a spot called Abwa, 
she fell sick and died; and she was buried there. 

The little orphan was carried upon the camels to 
Mecca by his nurse Baraka (Omm Ayman) who, 
although then quite a girl, was a faithful nurse to 
the child, and continued to be his constant attendant. 

The early loss of his mother, around whom his Impression 
constant heart and impressible affections had en- his ‘notha’y 
twined themselves, no doubt imparted to the youthful oo 
Mahoniet something of that pensive and meditative 
character by which he was afterwards distinguished. 

In his seventh year he could appreciate the bereave- 
ment, and fcel the desolation of his orphan state. 
In the Coran he has alluded touchingly to the sub- 
ject. While re-assuring his heart of the divine 
favour, he recounts the mercies of the Almighty; 


and amongst them the first is this,—Did he not 
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jind thee an orphan, and furnished thee with a 
refuge?”* On his pilgrimage from Medina to 
Hodeibia he visited his mother’s tomb, and he lifted 
up his voice and wept, and his followers likewise 
wept around him. And they asked him concerning 
it, and he said,—“ This is the grave of my mother: 
the Lord hath permitted me to visit it. And 
I sought leave to pray for her, but it was not 
granted. SoI called my mother to remembrance, 
and the tender memory of her overcame me, and 
I wept.”t 

The charge of the orphan was now undertaken 
by his grandfather Abd al Muttalib, who had by 
this time reached the patriarchal age of four-score 


* Sura xci. v. 6 


{ The whole of this accounts from the Adtib al Wachidi, p. 214 
where is added the following tiadition:—“ After the conquest o. 
Mecca, Mahomet sat down by his mother’s tomb, and the people 
sat around him, and he had the appearance of one holding a con- 
versation with another. Then he got up, weeping; and Oimai 
said, Oh thou to whom I would sacrifice father and mother! Why 
dost thou weep? He replied:—This is the tomb of my mother: the 
Lord hath permitted me to visit it, and I asked leave to implore 
pardon for her, and it was not granted; so I called her to remem- 
brance; and the tender recollection of her came over me, and I wept. 
And he was never seen to weep more bitterly than he did then.” 
But Wiackidi’s Secretary says this tradition is a mistake; for it 
supposes the tomb of Mahomet’s mother to be in Mecca, whereas 
it is at Abwi. The prohibition, however, against praying for his 
mother’s salvation is given in other traditions, and seems well 
supported. It forms a singular mstance of the sternness and 
severity of the dogmas of Mahomet in respect of those who dicd 
in iguorance of the faith. 
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years. The child was treated by him with singular 
fondness. A rug used to be spread under the shadow 
of the Kaaba, and on it the aged chief reclined in 
shelter from the heat of the sun. Around the carpet, 
but at a respectful distance, sat his sons. The little 
Mahomet was wont to run close up to the patriarch, 
and unceremoniously take possession of his rug; his 
sons would seek to drive him off; but Abd al Mut- 
talib would interpose saying, “Let my little son 
alone,” stroke him on the back, and delight to 
watch his childish prattle. The boy was still 
under the care of his nurse Baraka; but he would 
ever and anon quit her, and run into the apartment 
of his grandfather even when he was alone or 
asleep.* 

The guardianship of Abd al Muttalib lasted but ana al 
two years, for he died eight years after the attack of aes ais 
Abraha, at the mature old age of four score years 
and two. The orphan child felt bitterly the loss of 
his indulgent grandfather ;f as he followed the bier to 
the cemetery of Hajiin, he was scen to weep; and 


* Tishdmi, p. 85; Kdtib al Wacladi, p. 22. Many incidents 
ure added to the narrative, taken evidently f-om the point of view 
of later years, Thus Abd al Muttalib says:—“ Let him alone for 
he has a great destiny, and will be the inheritor of a kingdom;’— 
he Cutan ai!. —Wickidi adds the injunction which the nurse 
Baraka used to reccive from the patriarch ;—Beware lest thou let 
hum fall into the hands of the Jews and Christians, for they are 
looking out for hon, and would injure him! 

t Katib al Wackidi, p. 22, where it is said that Mahomet was 
eight years of age, when his grandfather dicd wghty-eight years 
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when he grew up, he retained a distinct remembrance 
of his death. The gentle, warm, and confiding 
heart of Mahomet was thus again rudely wounded, 
and the fresh bereavement was rendered more poig- 
nant by the dependent position in which it left him. 
The nobility of his grandfather’s descent, the defer- 
ence with which his voice was listened to through- 
out the vale of Mecca, and his splendid lberality 
in discharging the annual offices of providing the 
pilgrims with food and drink, were witnessed 
with satisfaction by the thoughtful child; and 
when they had passed away, we may believe that 
they left behind them a proud remembrance, and 
formed the sced perhaps of many an ambitious 
thought, and many a day-dream of power and 
domination. 


The death of Abd al Muttalib left the children of 
Hashim (his father) without any powerful head; 


” while it enabled the other branch, descended by 


Omeya from Abd Shams, to gain an ascendancy. 
Of the latter family the chief at this time was Harb, 
the father of Abu Sofidén, who held the Leadership 
in war, and was followed by a numerous and 
powerful body of relations. 





old. Others make Abd al Muttalib to have been 110, and some 
even 120, years old at his death. M. C. de Perceval has shown 
the futility of these traditions, which would make the patriarch 
to have begotten Hamza at an age of above 100 years. Vol. i. 
p. 290, note 4. 
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Of Abd al Muttalib’s sons, Harith the eldest was ee of 
now dead; the chief of those who survived were Mattahb. 
Zobeir* and Abu Talib (both by the same mother 
as Abdallah the father of Mahomet,) Abu Lahab, 
Abbis,and Hamza. The two last were very young. 

Zobeir was the oldest, and to him Abd al Muttalib 
bequeathed his dignity and offices. Zobcir, again, 
left them to Abu Talib; who, finding himself too anu Tai 
poor to discharge the expensive and oncrous task of ™“ “""* 
providing for the pilgrims, waived the honor in 
favour of his younger brother Abbas. But the 
family of Hashim had fallen from its high estate; 
for Abb4s was able to retain only the Sickdya (or 
giving of drink), while the Rifada (or furnishing of 
food) passed into the rival branch descended from 
Noufal son of Abd Menaf'{ Abbas was rich, and 


* Kit al Wickidi, p. 17. 

{ Ibid. and p. 154. Zobcir evidently held a high rank at 
Mecca, but how long he survived is not apparent. Wackid: says 
of him—* he was a poct, and of noble rank, and Abd al Muttalib 
made him his heir:"— e) wh, & ri Vols ut r 

} Ilishimi states only that Abbas inherited the Sickdya, (p. 35); 
and subsequent history gives proof that he held nothing more. 
The authority for holding that the branch of Noufal possessed the 
Rifida is given by M. C. de Perceval as derived from D’Ohsson. 
Ihave not succeeded in tracing it to any early Arabic writer. 
Abbis did not inherit the Sickdya till Zobeir's death, when he 
would be old enough to manage it. M. C. de Perceval makes 
him succeed to it immediately after Abd al Muttalib’s death; but 


this is opposed to tradition as well as probability, for he was then 
only twelve years of age. 
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his influential post, involving the constant charge of 
the well Zam-zam, was retained by him till the 
introduction of Islam, and then confirmed to his 
family by the prophet; but he was not a man of 
strong character, and never attained to a command- 
ing position at Mecca. Abu Talib on the other 
hand, possessed many noble qualities, and won 
greater respect; but, whether from poverty, or other 
cause, he too remained in the back ground. It was 
thus that in the oscillations of phylarchical govern- 
ment, the prestige of the house of Hashim had 
begun to wane, and nearly disappear; while a rival 
branch was rising to importance. This phase of 
the political state of Mecca began with the death of 
Abd al Muttalib, and continucd until the conquest 
of the city by Mahomet himself. 

To his son Abu Talib, the dying Abd al Muttalib 
consigned the guardianship of his orphan grandchild ; 
and faithfully and kindly did Abu Talib discharge 
the trust. His fondness for the lad equalled that of 
Abd al Muttalib.* He made him slecp by his bed, 


* Kitib al Wackidi, p. 22. The disposition to magnify the 
child is as manifest here as before. There is added this marvel- 
lous incident, connected with Abu Tulib’s scanty means, that the 
family always rose from their frugal meal hungry and unsatisfied 
if Mahomet were not present; but when he dined with them, 
they were not only satisfied, but had victuals to spare. The other 
children used to run about with foul cyes and dishevelled hair, 
whereas the little Mahomet’s head was always sleek and his eyes 
clean. There thus appears so continuous a tendency to glorify 
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eat by his side, and go with him whenever he walked 
abroad. And this tender treatment he continued 
until Mahomet emerged from the helplessness of 
childhood.* 


It was during this period that Abu Talib, accom- Mahomet at 


twelve years 


panied by Mahomet, undertook a mercantile journcy Pro eoms 


to Syria. He intended to leave the child behind, for on onea 
he was now twelve years of age, and able to take S)1582A.D. 
care of himself. But when the caravan was ready 

to depart, and Abu Talib about to mount his cael, 

his nephew, overcome by the prospect of so long a 
separation, clung to his protector. Abu Talib was 

moved, and carried the boy along with him. The 
expedition extended to Bostra, perhaps farther. 

It lasted for several months, and afforded to the 

young Mahomet opportunities of observation, which 

were not lost upon him. He passed near to Petra, 

Jerash, Ammon, and other ruinous sites of former 
mercantile grandcur; and the sight, no doubt, deeply Impressions 
imprinted upon his reflective mind the instability OF ated by 
earthly greatness, The wild story of the valley of reewae 


Hejer, with its lonely deserted habitations hewn out 


the nascent prophet, that it becomes hard to decide which of 
these statements to accept as facts, and which to reject. Vide 
Canons I. c. and II. p. in Chap. i. of the Introduction. 

* The reason given for Mahomet being entrusted to Abu Tab, 
is, that his father Abdallah was brother to Abu Tilb by the same 
mother. Tabari, p. 59; but so was Zobeir also 

F 
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of the rock, and the tale of divine vengeance 
against the cities of the plain over which now rolled 
the billows of the Dead Sea, would excite appre- 
hension and awe; while their strange and startling 
details, rendered more tragic by Jewish tradition 
and local legend, would win and charm the childish 
heart, ever yearning after the marvellous. On this 
journey too, he passed through several Jewish scttle- 
ments, and came in contact with the national pro- 
fession of Christianity in Syria. Hitherto he had 
witnessed only the occasional and isolated exhibition 
of the faith: now he saw its rites in full and regular 
performance by a whole community; the national 
and the social customs founded upon Christianity ; 
the churches with their crosses, images, or pic- 
tures, and other symbols of the faith; the ringing 
of bells; the frequent assemblages for worship. 
The reports, and possibly an actual glimpse, of 
the continually recurring ccremonial, cflected, we 
may suppose, a deep impression upon him; and 
this impression would be rendered all the more 
practical and lasting by the sight of whole tribes, 
Arab like himself, converted to the same faith, 
and practising the same observances. However 
fallen and materialized may have been the Christ- 
ianity of that day in Syria, it must have struck the 
thoughtful observer in favorable and wonderful con- 
trast with the gross and unspiritual idolatry of 
Mecca. Once again, in mature life, Mahomet visited 
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Syria,* and whatever reflections of this nature were 
then awakened would receive an augmented force, 


* The account of this journey is given by all the biographers, 
with many ridiculous details anticipative of Mahomet’s prophetical 
dignity. The following is the gist of them :— 

The youthful Mahomet, with the rest of the caravan, alighted 
under a tree by the roadside, close to a monastery or hermitage occu- 
pied by a monk called Bahira. The monk perccived by a cloud 
which hovered over the company, by the boughs bending to shelter 
one of them, and by other marvellous tokeus, that the party contained 
the prophet expected shortly to arise. He therefore invited them 
to an entertainment. But when they had assembled, he perceived 
that the object of his search was not amongst them. Upon his 
enquiring where the wanting guest was, they sent out for Mahomet, 
who on account of his youth had been left to watch the encump- 
ment. Bahtra questioned him, examined his body to discover the 
seal of prophecy, and found it plainly impressed upon his back. Ile 
then referred to his sacred books, found all the marks to corres~ 
pond, and declared the boy to be the expected apostle. He pro- 
ceeded to warn Abu Talib against the Jews, who he said would at 
once recognize the child as the coming prophet, and out. of jealousy 
seek to slay him. Abu Talib was alarmed, and forthwith sect out 
for Mecca with his nephew. 

The fable contains so many absurdities as to excite contempt 
and mistrust for traditional collections everywhere abounding in 
such tales. A clue to the religious principle which engendered 
them may perhaps be found in Canon II. a. chap. i. of the Intro- 
duction. 

Dr. Sprenger thinks that Abu T4lib sent back Mahomet under 
charge of Bahira to Mecca (Life, p. 79); and grounds his deduc- 
tion on the phrase,— ge, —Ilby| 5), —at p. 224 of Wackids 
But this expression may equally signify, “Abu Talib tuok him 
back with himself” to Mecca; and this meaning is undoubtedly 
he one intended. 

The subject has been discussed in the Zetschrift der deut- 
chen morgenlundischen Gesellschaft, vol. 1ii. p. 454, and vol. iv. 
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and a deeper colouring, from the vivid pictures and 
bright imagery which, upon the same ground, had 
been impressed on the imagination of childhood. 


pp. 188, 457,—where Professors Fleischer and Wustenfeld oppose 
Dr. Sprenger’s view. Dr.Sprenger has written a reply in the Asratic 
Society's Journal for 1853; where he has given in original the 
various authorities bearing upon the point. I. Tirnudzi says that 
Aub Talib sent Mahomet back from Syria by Abu Bakr and Bilal; 
which (as Sprenger shows) is absurd, seeing that the former was 
two years younger than Mahomet, and the latter not then born. 
II. Hishémi makes Abu Talib himself return with Mahomet, after 
concluding his business at Bostra. III. The Kdth al Wadckidi 
gives several traditions:—One in which the monk, immediately 
after warning Abu Talib to make Mahomet return without loss of 
time to Mecca, expires; and the Second, that quoted above, upon 
which Dr. Sprenger so much relies. Kdétdh al Wadckidi, p. 224. 
But he has omitted a Third detailed account of the journey, which 
is given in the same volume, on the authority of Muhammad ibn 
Omar, 1.e. Wackidi himself. It is full of marvellous statements, 
and ends with distinctly saying that Abu Talib returned to Mecca 


with Mahomet. lhe! 4) gy —Kitib al Wackidi, p. 29. 


This may have escaped Dr. Sprenger’s notice, as it occurs under 
another chapter in Wickidi, ze. the “Marks of Prophecy in 


Mahomet.” So also Tabari, p. 60;— le yo bas 4 a os 


But Dr. Sprenger goes further. He suspects that the monk 
not only accompanied Mahomet to Mecca, but remained there with 
him. And as he finds the name Bahira in the list of a deputation 
from the Abyssinian king to Mahomet forty years afterwards at 
Medina, he concludes the two to have been one and the same per- 
son; and he thinks that the early Mahometan writers endeavoured 
to conceal the fuct, as one discreditable to their prophet. The 
conjecture is ingenious, but the basis on which it rests appears to 
me wholly insufficient. It is besides inconsistent with the general 
character of the early traditionists, who reverentially preserved 
every trait of the Prophet handed down tothem. Facts, no doubt, 
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No farther incident of a special nature is related 
of Mahomet, until he had advanced from childhood 
to youth.* 


were sometimes omitted, and stories died out, but on different 
grounds. See Canon II. u. in Chap. i. in the Introduction. 

Some Arabs will have it that this monk was called Jergis 
(Georgius). Christian apologists call him Sergius, 

* Weil states that in his sixteenth year Mahomet journeyed to 
Yemen with his uncle Zobeir, on a mercantile trip, (p. 69). Dr. 
Sprenger (p. 79, note 3) says that there is no good authority for 
this statement, and I cannot find any original authority for it at 
all. The expression with respect to Abu Tilib,— sui 5 ws ; 


kee us pl | pias —‘‘that he never undertook a journey, unless 
Mahomet were with him,” might possibly imply that he undertook 
several journeys; but in the absence of any express instance, it 
cannot be held alone to be sufficient proof that he did. So it is 
said that “Abu Talib never took him again upon a journey, after 
this Syrian expedition, fearing lest injury should befal bhim,”— 


—Kdtib al Wackidi, p. 29. But the sentence is a mere pendant 
to the absurd story of the Jews recognizing in Mahomet the 
coming prophet, and seeking to lie in wait for his life, and there- 
fore carries no weight. The chief reason for supposing that this 
was Mahomet’s only mercantile journey (besides the one subse- 
quently undertaken for Khadija,) is that, had he undertaken any 
other, we should indubitably have had mevy special notices of it 
in Wickidi, Hishimi, and Tabari. Their silence can only he 
accounted for on the supposition that there was no other journey. 


